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Puffed Rice 


How Popping Corn Suggested 
Two Enticing Foods 


The Initial Idea for Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, of Columbia 
University, one day watched the popping 
of corn 

And he conceived the idea of explodin 
in like wav kernels of wheat and rice 

Digestion requires that food granules 
be broken That is the object of cook 
ing, baking and toasting 

But none of those methods breaks halt 
of the granules Millions remain un 
broken. So the dream of tood experts tor 


years has been a way to burst them all 


Why Not Explode Them? 


Che popping of corn suggested this to 
the mind of Prof. Anderson 

Inside of each grain lies a trifle of 
moisture. Why not convert it to steam 

Why not literally blast the food gran 
ules to pieces by an internal steam e 


plosion f 


Why He Uses Guns 


Sut the foods must not be fluffy, like 
popped corn he grains must be crisp 
and nut-like fit for table uses Lhe 
coats must remain unbroken, despite the 
explosion 

So he sealed up the grains in bronze 
steel guns Chen revolved the guns for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees 

The moisture in the grain was thus 
turned to steam, and brought to tremen 


dous pressure 


lt 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
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Suddenly the guns were unsealed. The 
outside pressure on the grains was re 
lieved at once. Ihe inside steam was 


ec ‘ploded 


Porous, Gigantic Grains 

Che grains that shoot out are eight 
times normal size —four times as porous 
as bread 

Each grain consists of a myriad cells, 
surrounded by thin toasted walls 

Every food granule is blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can instantly act. Yet the 
yrains remain shaped as they grew. 

(hus we get brown grains, toasted 


through and through—thin and crisp and 
melting. 

[hat is how we create, by Prof. Ander 
son’s process, the most delightful cereal 
foods in existence. 


Too Good to Seem Scientific 

These are scientific foods, devised by an 
expert. Made to make whole grains wholly 
digestible, as never was done betore. 

But they are so delightful, so enticing, 
that their value as foods is forgotten. 

People are eating a million dishes a 
day, just from sheer delight. But they 
get at the same time ease of digestion 


Taste Like Toasted Nuts 


Ihe terrific heat, applied before the 
explosion, makes the grains taste like 
toasted nuts 

lhe grains are thin and airy. They 
crush at a touch of the teeth. But each 
grain tastes like a nut-meat. 

People use them like nuts in candy 
making, in frosting cake, in garnishing 
ice cream And children love to eat 
them like peanuts 


Ways of Serving 
In the morning serve them with sugar 


and cream Or mix with fruit, to give a 
nut-like blend 





Except in Extreme West 


Sole Makers 
Chicago 
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At dinner use them as toasted crisps 
for soup. 

For luncheons or suppers serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. ‘That's one 
of the favorite uses. 

These crisp, floating grains~ more 
porous than bread form delicious mor- 
sels to serve in milk 

[his is an ideal dish for between meals 
and bedtime, because it is so digestible. 
And because it is whole-grain food 

In some of these ways you can better 
each meal by using Putted Wheat or 
Putfed Rice 
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Puffed Rice, 15c 
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In your hand you hold 
a five-cent piece. 


Right at the grocer’s 
hand is a package of 
Uneeda Biscuit. He 
hands you the pack- 
age—you hand him the 
: coin. A trifling trans- 
action? 


No—a remarkable one 
—for you have spent the 
smallest sum that will 
buy a package of good 
food—and the grocer has 
sold you the most nutri- 
tious food made from 
flour—as clean and crisp 
and delicious as it was 
when it came from the 
oven. 
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Maintaining the Housekeeping 
Standards 
XCEPTIONAL women are 


those who keep their homes 
running with the same sys 
tem when the man of the 
house is away as when he 
is present 

“Oh, anything will do 
for me!” says the wife 
whose husband is off on a business trip 
“As long as Tom isn’t here | won't bother 
about having the table set. I'll just eat a 
piece in the kitchen.” 

Or if the regular cleaning day comes 
round during ‘the husband’s absence this 
same housekeeper decides, “Well, Mary, 
we'll let the living-room go _ today It 
isn’t necessary to be so particular this 
week.” And so on through every house 
hold department until “Tom’s” return 
causes his wife to brace up again to her 
duties. Scarcely one woman in a thou- 
sand keeps up to the standards at ail 
times, irrespective of the coming and go- 
ing of the members of her family. The 
best housekeepers yield on occasion to 
this tendency to relax, though it’s an even 
chance that “Tom” wouldn’t know wheth- 
er the living-room had been swept or not 
that day if he were at home. It’s human 
nature, perhaps. A schoolroom becomes 
anything but a model of discipline if the 
best teacher in the world goes out of it 
tor a tew moments. 

The trouble is, most women do not 
look upon housekeeping as a_ business 
They have never put it to themselves that 
they are at one end of the business of 
married life as much as “Tom” is at the 
other. They do not realize that it is 
their plain duty to lay out on the house- 
hold management to the best advantage, 
the money which the husband struggles 
so hard in store, field or office to earn 
It never occurs to them to wonder what 
would happen to the business if clerks 
and stenographers took a day off from 
work every time “Tom” was out of the 
office 

“But it isn’t the same thing at all,” 
you say. 

Yes, it is part of the same machinery 
of the life you and “Tom” are trying to 
evolve together. Home is the house- 
keeper’s business and should be kept on a 
strictly business basis. This letting down 
of the standards is as demoralizing to 





your maid as a like carelessness on 
“Tom's” part would be to his steno 
grapher. If you have a time for every- 
thing, and always require everything to 
be done in that time you establish a rou- 
tine which simplifies the housework and 
makes it easier for both mistress and 
maid. The maid soon learns to manage 
her time and gets through with more work 
without tiring than under a_ slipshod 
careless rule. If she is in the habit of 
setting the table for every meal, depend 
upon it she would really rather go on 
doing it in fixed fashion than to omit set- 
ting it today and tomorrow and then have 
to get into the habit again the day after. 
It may be only a little break here and 
there, but it has an effect upon the stand 
ards of the maid, and her whole attitude 
toward that kind of a mistress will be 
less careful. She will not set the table 
quite so neatly, her aprons will not be as 
fresh as they might be, the food will not 
re so well prepared, nor the coffee so 


- 
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TURNING THE OCTOBER LEAVES 


ee MARY OF ENGLAND, in recently 

complimenting Miss Felice Lyne on her won 

lerful voice, said, “I understand that you are half 
an American.” 


~ 










“ i . Miss Lyne re- 
A fl Vn oa We plied with earn 
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Vi Weg 
nel estness, “No, 
, your Majesty—I 
am all American.” 
She could not tell 
the English 
\ Queen the many, 
many interesting 
things associated 
| with her meteoric 
y]/ Success t hat she 
tells McCaLtu 
readers next 
month in review- 
ing for the first 
time, My Trials 
and Triumphs in 
Grand Opera. 
% 
T! IY are beginning to have Professors of Play in 
the schools and in some of the colleges of the 
country. That may sound a bit startling — but it 
only means that playtime and 





MISS FELICE LYNE 


CTOBER is the Fall Fashion Number. Besides 
sixty new McCall designs, illustrating the ad- 
vanced autumn modes, this number will contain 
many special fashion features, including Paris Ideas 
for the Fall Fashions, and advanced styles in fall 
millinery, profusely illustrated. Featured next 
month will also be the new waists with vests andl 
directoire collars, draped skirts, the new style coats, 
shirt waists with mannish bosoms and some attra 
tive, up-to-date designs in underwear 


— 


ATE V. SAINT MAUR writes from a fund of 
experience next month about \/aking the Home 
Place Profitable. The author has a flourishing little 
farm of her own which she has made pay for itself 
within four years, and she tells how most any indus 
trious woman can do as well. The profits in poul 
try and eggs are considered in her initial article for 
October. . 


“° 


THER October features include a music page 

one of the very catchiest and happiest of songs 
about Apple Time. And Jean M. Thompson, who 
writes so delightfully and sympathetically about the 
animals, has a Hallowe'en Play for Children next 
month. Then there is the fourth prize story—The 
Water Lily, by Anne Elizabeth Wilson of New York 
—in Our Child Authorship Con 


play places for the children—es- 
pecially in the cities—are becom- 
ing more and more important to 
the general way of thinking. 
Olive Hyde Foster in the Oc- 
tober magazine throws a clear 
and sympathetic light on Play- 
grounds and the Child. 
< 
AROLYN WELLS, Anne 
Warner and E. M. Jameson 
are prominent in the list of short 
story writers for October. Miss 
Wells says it was a genuine pleas- 
ure to her to write Her Face Was 
Her Fortune, in which Lovely 
Fairchild is a really lovely hero- 
ine made partly of flint and 
mostly of roses. 

We first read Mrs. Simpkins 
nee Mrs. Smith, by Anne War- 
ner, some months ago—but some 
of us in the office smile over the 
recollection every time the story 
is mentioned. Of course, it’s 
humorous, and it’s quite differ- 
ent from Their Household Gods, 
by E. M. Jameson. But the lat- 
ter is just as genuine a slice of 
life as the Anne Warner story. 

P 





AN INDIAN WIGWAM FOR 
THE CHILDREN 


Responding to a chorus of re- 
quests from the children, the 
magazine next month will fea- 
ture the first of a splendid series 
of cut-outs in color by J. Crow- 
ley—the master cut-out artist. 
It will be an Indian Wigwam, as 
shown below, and its novelty lies 
in its simplicity. No mucilage is 
necessary in putting it together 


Wy 


test. Read it and remember 
that the author is only ten years 


of age. 
nat ee 


MONG the especially prac 
tical as well as helpful fea 
tures in the October magazine is 
The Home- Makers and What 
They Did, by Rena Cary Shetf 
held. This is the first of a series 
of articles telling the young mar 
ried couple just how to furnish 
and decorate a home most effec 
tively at a small outlay. It’s as 
tonishing how far one can make 
$200 go . 

W. D. Brinckle gives some 
helpful and reliable directions for 
Fixing Over the Old Farm 
House. It is fully illustratea. 
And Miss Anna Schmitz, of the 
Long Island College Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, has 
a second article in the series be 
ginning this month on Common 
Sense About the Baby. 

Miss Chase will show a sim 
ple but charming outfit among 
other designs in Fancy Work, and 
Miss Thomas will picture and de 
scribe six other very attractive 
and simple designs in Needle 


REPARATORY to beginning our next serial work. Mrs. Whitney will devote her home-dress- 


i 
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story to run through six or more numbers of the 
magazine, the concluding instalment of A Girl and a 
Suit Case appears in October. The mystery of the 
suit case is solved and all ends happily. 


making lesson to making a woman’s coat. Besides 
the monthly departments, including cookery, a Good 
Looks Talk by Miss Ayer, and general housekeeping 
hints, there are many other timely features 
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With children, as with grown-ups, beautiful hair adds much to their personal 
attractiveness. And it is so easy to keep their hair soft and fluffy that every child 
should have this charm. Nothing more is required than a little care and Ivory Soap. 

Unlike many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make the hair dry and brittle. 
This is because it is so mild and pure that the oily secretion of the scalp is 
not impaired. 

Ivory Soap only cleanses, but does it so thoroughly that all the dirt and surplus 
oil are absorbed by the lather. It then rinses perfectly, and the hair is left in a 
condition to dry soft, silky and glossy. 

A Pleasant and Convenient Way to Use 
Ivory Soap for shampooing is in the form of paste. Make 
a warm suds with the paste. Saturate hair and scalp. Rub 
the scalp with the paste and dip the suds over it. Rinse 


with spray or cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by 
rubbing, in the sun, if possible, but do not use strong heat. 


Ivory Soap veeeeeesee » 99440 Per Cent. Pure 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste. 
Shave a third of a large cake of Ivory Soap into a quart 
of water, or a small cake into two quarts. Do this with 
a knife, vegetable grater, or food chopper. Keep nearly, 
but not quite, at boiling point until the soap 1s dissolved. 
When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in jars. 
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O WHAT extent and how accurately 
the face indexes the character and 
tendencies of an individual has al- 
ways been a question, puzzling to 
many and more or less interesting to 
all. Since Aristotle, the shrewd old 
Greek philosopher, first observed 
that each animal had a special, pre- 
dominant instinct—as the fox cunning, the wolf 
ferocity, and so on—and that the face and head of 
every human being were telltale, the art of inter- 
preting the features has been popularly practised. 

Just how accurate and dependable are the doc- 
trines of physiognomy and phrenology is not readily 
determined. McCa.u’s, however, has made some 
fair and deliberate investigations into the subject 
and, without making any claims or endorsements, 
can state that the results have been interesting, and 
in some cases, surprising. They have encouraged 
an arrangement whereby our big family of readers 

parents especially—will be given an opportunity 
to secure character readings of the children abso- 
lutely free of charge, other than postage. 

Have you a little son or daughter twelve years 
of age or under? If so, you are watching his or 
her development with growing interest and pride, 
not without anxiety. The unfolding of the child 
character and mind is, to the parent, the most ob- 
sorbing of phenomena—the daily miracle. But is 
the parental eye always accurate and judgment al- 
ways correct in appraising the child? Parents are 
apt to confuse praise with appraisal in gauging the 
little man or woman. They consequently have an 
abiding desire to have their father-and-motherly 
judgment partially if not wholly confirmed. 

This parental ambition to know as nearly as 
possible the childhood tendencies of character and 
bents of mind even in infancy, has suggested the 
following free and voluntary service which the 
magazine will render between now and October 1: 





2, 
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END us a photograph of the boy or girl of 
whom the character reading is desired, making 
sure that his or her name, age, date, and, if 

possible, hour of birth, are clearly written on the 
back of the photograph. Remember that no read- 
ing will be given on a photograph of a child more 
than twelve years of age at the time the picture was 
taken. Give also the name and address of the 
sender 

Enclose five cents in United States postage with 

each photograph, for its return together with the 
character reading. The readings will be given by 
Jessie Allen Fowler, one of the foremost physiog- 
nomists and phrenologists of America, with whom 
the magazine has arranged especially for this 
service. There is absolutely no charge for the read- 
ings, other than postage for the return of the photo- 
graphs and readings. This service is not confined 
to McCatt subscribers but is open to all 

Every effort will be made to return the readings 

and photographs promptly. 











New York, September, 1912 


: the i ditor 
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T IS recommended that each photograph be a pro 
file or else a three-quarter view. Accuracy in the 
readings is said to depend as much on the view 
of the head as of the face 

Miss Fowler will from time to time refer to the 
magazine for reproduction such photographs as im 
press her most favorably as illustrations rhe 
magazine retains the privilege of reproducing such 
photographs—without using any names however 
before returning them to the senders 

Please observe particularly that no attention can 
be given to the photograph of any girl Gr boy who 
was more than twelve years of age at the time it 
was taken \ddress all photographs and commun 


cations to Service Editor, McCatu’s Macazint 
New York. 


R. BARNARD, on page twelve, says many im 
portant and some new things to the general 
reader about the increasing and exhorbitant 

cost of living. In so far as there are more than four 
million women living on farms and actively engaged 
or interested in farming in this country, it is inter 
esting to observe here that, besides our great wa 
fulness in farming, our average wheat yield is only 
15.4 bushels to the acre as compared with 40 bushels 
in Denmark, 32 in Great Britain and 26 in Germany 
The same ratio applies to other cereals and agri 
cultural products 

Dr. Barnard believes that the American farm 
woman can be a vital factor in remedying these con 
ditions—in urging the men folk to wake up. If they 
are slow in doing so, he counsels perseverance of the 
kind displayed by an earnest lady in arguing with 
an inveterate, life-long user of tobacco, who had 
reached the age of eighty-nine, “Think how old you 
might be if you hadn't.” 


* 
bd 


EORGE W. W., of Springfield, Illinois, con 
fesses that he began reading McCa.u’s out 
of curiosity to know what his wife was read 

ing with such absorption—and that “it has now b 
come a fixed habit.” He encloses the following ob 
servation for the attention of parents in general 

“Denver girls above the age of twelve years are 
to be given in the public schools a course of do 
mestic instruction that will be ornamental while 
they are spinsters and useful if they marry. The 
course is to include lessons in cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, the care of children, the wise man 
agement of incomes and some art by which they can 
earn a living 


The notable feature of the experiment is that 
it should be deemed a necessary part of school 
training In a former generation all of thes« 
things, except that of earning a living, were taught 
at home. It was from the mother, not from the 


teacher, the girl learned to cook and sew and care 
for children younger than herself. Perhaps it may 


school 


now be necessary to teach these things in 
But if so, of what use is the home? Or does the 
child merely lodge and board with the parents? 
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BARONESS CEDERSTROM 
MMI PATTI AS SHI APPEAI 
TODAY IN STREET DRESS 


ORKTY years queen of song and her successor not 
vet appearing on the horizon is the achieve- 





a ment of Adelina Patti \t the age of seventy- 
one she is considering another farewell tour 
7" of America. Her coming will require an im- 


= ee presario to guarantee her $5,000 a night, in 
a ae return for which the peerless Patti would 

sing one aria in each of two parts of a con 
cert program, and two simple ballads as encores. 

To those who assume that the diva at seventy-one is 
not worth $5,000 a night, the writer makes the assertion 
that Patti sings at Albert Hall, London, every year to an 
audience of not less than 10,000 persons, and the gross re 
ceipts usually range from $12,000 to $15,000. While in this 
country even on her last tour when, through her own indis- 
cretions, Patti allowed her standard to deteriorate, She drew 
an average of $8,000 a concert. On 
the night of November 9, 1904, she 
sang to an audience representing $13,- 
Soo, not counting the premiums paid 
to speculators That night Madame 
Patti received more than $8,000 as her 
fee, for besides the $5,000 paid to her 
(and it was the writer who paid the 
prima donna these terms) she was 
further granted 50 per cent. of the 
gross receipts in excess of $7,500 in 
addition to all expenses for herself 


and entourage, and a private car for 
her exclusive us¢ 
a 

APE! INA PATTI holds prob 

ably every record tor great 
achievement that the world of musi 
can bestow She is the only singer, 
player or musician who has ever com 
manded such a salary No other 


singer has come within $2,000 a night 
of the Patti fee Caruso’s highest fee 
was just one-half 


in grand opera 

what Madame Patti gets for singing WHEN ADELINA PATTI 
two arias and this does not take a VOICE THRILLED 
count of the percentage of profits 

Luisa Tetrazzini has come nearer to 

approaching it than any singer, past or present to this da) 

he last named singer five years ago was appearing in the 
Tivoli Garden in San Francisco, where a good seat could 

be had for 50 cents, and there Tetrazzini was paid about 
$500 a week Today she is her own manager and is very 


reluctant to accept even the $3,000 a night willingly paid 
her in grand opera. In concert she draws $5,000 to $6,000 
per concert, at the box office of which Madame Tetrazzini 
receives more than one-half 

Patti, however, was wont to draw from $10,000 to $15,- 





Who Brought the Great Diva to America 
id Paid Her $5,000 a 
Night to Sing Two Arias—Madame Patti 
Planning for a Farewell Visit to the 
United States, her Native Land and the 
Scene for Forty Ye: 
iphs—The Richest and Most 
Famous Prima Donna in the History of Song 


for Her Last Tour ar 








rwoO HEMISPHERES 
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PATTI, AI SEVENTY-ONE, THE 
QUEEN OF SONG : 


By Robert Grau 


REIGNING 





of Her Unrivaled 


AS MMI PATTI. APPEARED AS GILDA 
IN THE DAUGHTER OF THI REG! 
MENT rWENTY FIVE YEARS AGO 


000 in the box office with grand opera and very little 
less in concert when in her prime, and at no period in her 
long and unexampled career has there been anything to 
suggest a rival. Patti alone could command $5 and $7 for 
seats, and she alone could induce thousands of persons to 
stand in line in all sorts of weather all night in order to 
obtain seats to hear her sing 
*, 


~~ 


WE HEAR almost every vear of the new Patti, the last 
to receive this distinction being Felice Lyne, the re 

markable coloratura singer now having such a tremendous 
vogue in London, but it is not likely that in this generation 
there will come any real rival, unless it be Luisa Tetrazzini 
ultimately 

The writer has referred to the indiscretions of Madame 
Patti during her last tour. Had it not been for the diva’s 
great love for money, Madame Patti, 
then sixty-seven years of age, would 
have achieved her greatest tour; but 
for the sake of a paltry $2,000 that 
some private individual offered her to 
sing a song the night before she sail- 
ed from England, the great Patti, 
who was to receive at least $300,000 
for sixty appearances, postponed her 
sailing for this country two days and 
arrived here only twenty-four hours 
before her opening concert—hoarse 

It must be understood that the 
\delina Patti of 1904 at $5,000 a 
night was not the artistic Patti who 
ten years before would have dis 
missed a $10,000 audience if she were 
the least bit hoarse. | can recall how 
my brother Maurice was wont to go 
down on his knees to plead with the 
queen of song when she had given 
her ultimatum that no concert could 
be given as she was—a little hoarse 
Yes, that was the real La _ Diva, 
whereas in 1904 it was the Baroness 
Cederstrom out for revenue only 
with another “last farewell” tour to 
gather in the American dollars 

Patti is the richest woman who has ever appeared 
before the public. Her fortune is at least $5,000,000, and 
as her bankers are the Rothschilds, and they have always 
taken a great interest in her affairs, it is very likely she is 
richer today than she has ever been. In all her career Patti 
has never suffered the loss of one dollar because of 
inability of an impresario to fulfill his agreement with her; 
and woe to him if he could not pay 

For a quarter of a century Patti’s agent was an Italian 
named Franchi, and he had orders from the diva never to 
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permit her to sing until he had in hand the $4,000 or $5,000 
in gold. Patti tabooed checks. 

Once poor Colonel Mapleson was unable to come forth 
with the entire $4,000 for a performance. An audience of 
3,000 was already seated in the Academy of Music, New 
York, when Colonel Mapleson tremblingly went to Signor 
Franchi and pleaded thus: “Here is $2,000 and later in the 
evening | will bring you the other $2,000.” Franchi asked 
the impresario to wait while he consulted with the diva. At 
the end of three minutes he came back saying: “Madame 
has von sleeper on her foot—her right foot—and she say 
to me zat when you send me to her wiz ze ozer $2,000 she 
will put on ze ozer sleeper.” 

Mapleson, now fairly frantic, hustled about the old 
Academy for about twenty minutes in an effort to induce 
someone to loan him $2,000, which he finally borr 
from a ticket speculator. Franchi took the gold to Patti's 
dressing-room. The diva beamed on him and at once put 
on the second slipper. In a few moments she was bet 
the audience. 


re 


°, 
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N ANOTHER occasion, Patti had come to America 

under her own management, because no impresario 

was willing to pay her terms. Colonel J. H. Haverly, then 

a famous minstrel magnate had amassed a fortune and was 

ambitious to raise the level of his enterprises, so he wrote 

to Patti asking for an interview, which was instantly 
granted. 

“Madame,” he announced, “I have come to negotiate for 
a tour of the United States. I would like to know wh 
your terms for a tour of, say, ten weeks, would be?” 

“Do you want me to sing in 
opera or concert?” asked Patti. 

“Concert!” replied Haverly. 

“How many concerts?” 

“Sixty !” 

“Very well,” said Patti. “I 
will sing in sixty concerts for 
you for $240,000 one-half of the 
total to be deposited with the 
Rothschil ds on signing the con- 
tract.” 

“But my dear Madame 
Patti,” pleaded Haverly, “that 
is almost five times as much as 
we pay our President of the 
United States for a year’s ser- 
vice.” 

“Well,” answered Patti, 
“why do you not engage the 
President to sing for you?” 

The childhood days of Patti 
were spent in Mount Vernon, 
New York, and the old brick 
house where she was wont to romp and play is still standing 
It is related that when ten years of age the child Patti ap- 
plied to a private school for instruction, and it seems that 
even at this early age she was the shrewd calculative per- 
sonage she has always been. Approaching the teacher little 
Adelina said, “Me come to school.” 

“But this is a pay school,” said the teacher. 

“But me sing,” pleaded Patti; and thus it was that her 
voice forced the teacher into submission just as it has done 
every impresario for four successive decades 

As a child Patti was much like other children—rolling 
her hoop and flying her kite; and it is also recorded that 
she would sing before the mirror after she had been taken 
to the opera by her parents, and then throw wreaths at her- 
self, bowing profusely to the imaginary applause. 

“ 

ATTI has been married three times. Her first hus- 
band was the Marquis de Caux, and he squandered 
the tremendous earnings of the great singer with such 
vigor that a divorce resulted. Her second husband was 
the great Italian tenor Ernesto Niccolini, himself one of th 
few artists whose honorarium was recorded in four Semen 
each time he sang. Niccolini was the most tender of hus- 
bands, and guarded the great cantatrice with a caution well 
recalled by many opera goers. He rarely sang himself after 
he married Patti, and he was so wealthy himself that he 
could not be classed among the “only her husband” coterie 
Patti’s grief over Signor Niccolini’s death was intense, and 
few believed she would ever marry again, but the diva met 
thirteen years ago the Baron Rolf Cederstrom—a young 

and handsome Swedish noblemah 





CRAIG-¥Y-NOS CASTLE THE 
PATTI (BARONESS CEDERSTROM) IN WALES 


Her life since she ceased to sing regularly is almost 
wholly lacking in social gayety. Her castle at Craig-y-nos, 
in Breconshire, Wales, is equal in stateliness and beauty to 
the home of any queen, but her home life is a quiet one. To 
the 300 or more tenants who live about her she is known as 
the Lady Bountiful, and none are unwelcome to her hos 
pitality. Twice each year the diva gives a concert in the 
handsome little opera house which she has had erected neat 
the castle. Here she has the most artistic playhouse ever 
dreamed of, seating only 300, but the stage and appoint 
ments are equal to those of the Metropolitan Opera Hous 


in New York 


W hile Patt is charitable there is n wast In the 
castle there are sixty s¢ rvants, and a few of these are 
very well paid. The chef receives $5,000 a year, and the 
steward who waits on the diva and the baron has been 
with her for over twenty-five vears 

~ 


ATTI’S jewels are beyond all po »wer of description, few 


queens having ever been able to boast of such a colle 
tion. There are gifts from almost every crowned head 
Europe of the last half century These are kept in glass 
cases and are always on view to visitors. The writer spent 


three days and nights at Craig-y-nos, and the memory of 
the visit is a permanent pleasure 

The reader will be shocked and surely amazed to learn 
that Patti smokes the daintiest cigarettes after her meals 
1 asked her if she smoked when her voice was being used 
in public, and learned that Madame Patti has always in 
dulged in her cigarettes save on the days and nights when 
she sings in public. She admits to no ill effects from it 

Patti has a wonderful col 
lection of musical instruments, 
every one of which she can 
play. The phonograph has been 
the means of keeping her in 
touch with the singers and 
operas of modern times, noth 


ing of any importance being 
omitted. Every new record of 
the three big phonograph com 
panies, aS a matter of tact, 1s 
sent to her as soon as released: 


and that reminds me of some 
thing perhaps worth telling 


Up to 1905 Patti resisted 
the importunities of the dif 
ferent phonograph companies 
even when one offered het 


; 


$50,000 to sing a few of het 
more popular songs, such as 
STATELY HOME OF MME The Last R Se of Summer 
and Home, Sweet Home. The 
writer, realizing the vogue of 
the phonograph, stipulated in his contract with the diva for 
her last American tour that the revenue that might come 
from her vocal records was to be divided. But Patti did not 
permit her voice to be preserved then, and it was generally 
thought that her reason was that she was unwilling to 
have future generations hear her with her voice no longer 
what it once was 

\las! this was not true 

A year later when there were no contractual obstacles 
to prevent her retaining the entire income thereof, the great 
Patti, who for three and a half decades has known no 
rival, consented to sing for the phonograph those simple 
ballads with which her artistry enables her yet to conjure 
a 


|! HAS always been the ambition’of each new generation 

of opera goers in recent time to be able to say, “I have 
heard Patti,” and it is for this reason that the writer be 
lieves that even at the age of seventy-one she would draw 
the public as never before 

There never has been a name so compelling as hers, 
and unless Madame Patti has aged in the past two years 
she is yet the most wonderfully preserved woman of her 
time. And as to her singing—well, Patti has not been the 
real La Diva for fifteen years, but she can still sing such 
arias as she will tempt fate with better than any other 
woman in the world. Those who have heard her most re 
cently bear testimony that her phrasing and execution are 
still what they were a generation ago, and that coquetry 
with which she was wont to jolly her audience is just as 
potent today as when people forgot where they were when 


Patti sang, Comin’ Tho’ the Rye 
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A RAG, A BROOM, AND A KITCHEN CHAIR 


By Frank H. Phillips 


HESE creamed potatoes look good; I’m 
hungry,” said Mr. Wright, as he re 
moved the cover from the silver bak- 
ing-dish. “I’ve been as busy as T. R 
all day. Come to think of it, | didn’t 
have a bit of luncheon Forgot all 
about it. What have you been doing all 
day, my dear?” Leaning back in the 
chair with a satisfied air, he glanced 
inquiringly across the dinner table at 





his pretty young wife sitting opposite him 

Without laying claim to extraordinary beauty, Frances 
Wright possessed that indefinable charm of health, carrying 
with it, as it does, a clear complexion and plumpness of 
outline which would easily entitle her to that vague hall- 
mark of masculine favor—"a pretty girl.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “I’ve had just a dreadful day. Right 
after you left this morning McDonald sent over two plas- 
terers to fix the bathroom ceiling. You know the plaster 
was all loose ever since that last leak from those | adwallad- 


ers on the floor above. Do 
you know, | couldn’t do a 
thing with those men. They 


asked me for a broom, and 
before | could stop them, they 
kept punching the ceiling with 
the handle and knocking 
down just bucketsful of plas- 


ter They said it was all 
loose and had to come down 
anyway When they got 


through, | wish you could 
have seen the linoleum and 
the inside of that bathtub. | 
hate that old zinc thing any- 
way. The paint is all worn 

7 off and no matter how much 
you clean it you can't make it 
look like anything | do 
think McDonald might put in 
one of those new porcelain- 
lined tubs for us.” 

“This is the third time 
that that stupid Cadwallader 
outfit has flooded the ceiling, 
isn’t it?” queried Mr. Wright 





Oo 
“YES, it is, and I didn’t tell 
you, did I, that Mrs. 


Collins was up here to take 
away the dirt and she said 
that McDonald had ordered 
them to vacate their apart- 
ment. He’s just tired of the 
constant expense they have 
been. They are awfully cut 
up over it. You know they 
did a lot of papering and put 
in all that grill work at their 
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broken in upon by a voice from the dressing-room in the 
rear, “Burr, do you know it is almost eight o’clock and 
time we were over at the Anderson’s now ?” 

“All right, dear,” comes the response in a mechanical 
tone, “I'll be with you in just a minute.” 

“Well, | want you to come now and help me to button 
the back of this gown.” Thoroughly realizing the impera 
tive nature of this familiar domestic call, the alacrity dis- 
played by Mr. Wright in reaching his wife’s side was, to 
say the least, highly commendable. When, however, in th« 
dim light of the single gas jet he bravely confronted that 
familiar and interminable row of small pearl buttons, it is 
only fair to state that the jaunty air of confidence which 
he brought to his task was assumed rather than real. 

Beginning at the top, he had laboriously reached the 
fourth button, which proved a singularly obstreperous one 
\s it again slipped from his grasp, with a disparaging 
glance at the gas jet, he exclaimed in desperation, “The 
trouble is, the light is no good. Can’t you stand around this 
way a little?” Suppressing a half audible sigh, Mrs. Wright 
patiently turned in the de- 
sired direction With many 
contortions and smothered 
imprecations on the part of 
Mr. Wright, the unequal 
struggle with the elusive but- 
tons was continued with re 
newed energy \fter what 
seemed an interminable in- 
terval, the suffering Mrs 
Wright exclaimed, in a sus- 
piciously placid tone, reveal- 
ing unfathomed depths of 
feminine repression, “There, 


dear, now that’s all. Thank 
you. 

< 
66 LL?” said the strug- 


gling Mr. Wright, 

“Why, I’m not halfway down 
yet. If you only wouldn't 
reach over to that table every 
minute, dear, | could get 
along faster.” 

lifteen minutes later they 
had reached the middle of 
the second flight in their de- 
scent, when a sudden tragic 
pause on Mrs. Wright’s part, 
accompanied by an “Qh, 
pshaw! Now we have got 
to go back,” proclaimed a 
fresh slipping of the domestic 
cable 

“Go back? Go back for 
what?” inquired the aston- 
ished Mr. Wright. 

“Why, Burr, I forgot to 
empty that pan of ice water 


own expense under the refrigerator It 

“Well. upon my word ” MR. WRIGHT, HELPLESSLY LOOKING ON, EXCLAIMED FRANCES must be nearly full | haven't 
WRIGHT HAVE YOt LOST YOUR MIND . é 

looked at it since morning, 


“Yes, | know, Burr, but 
still I can’t help feeling a lit 
tle bit sorry for the poor things. Suppose we were ordered 
to leave this flat after we had become so attached to it 
and had made so many friends.” 

It was near the conclusion of dinner when Mrs. Wright 


inquired “Do you want to go over to the Anderson’s 
tonight and play whist? Mrs. Anderson was in here this 
afternoon and asked us to come over.” 

“Well, ves, | guess so; what time ts it now?” he ques- 


tioned, automatically glancing at his watch as he did so 


“l want to look over the paper a little bit.” 

“Don’t you have to shave?” she asked, as she pushed 
back her chair. “You'd better start in right away, dear. 
You'll find some hot water on the kitchen range.” 

An hour later found him still seated under the green 


leaded-glass drop light Suddenly his absorption was 


and you know we can’t afford 
to have any leaks traced to our flat.” 

“Then wait at the foot of the stairs, and I'll run back 
and empty it,” he good-naturedly replied. Feeling around 
in the dark on the floor under a refrigerator for a pan of 
waste water is apt to leave some evidence of the operation 
on the person of the operator. Or, at least, that was the 
logical conclusion reached by Mr. Wright. Consequently, 
as he passed the door of the bathreom in the back hall, he 
determined to remove any possible traces of his lately 
completed task 

Delaying for just a moment, he hastily washed his hands 
without stopping to light the gas and then hurriedly re- 
joined his wife at the foot of the stairs 

“It hadn’t run over, had it?” was her anxious inquiry. 

“No, it was all right,” he replied 
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“What on earth kept you so long, then?” 

“Nothing; | stopped a minute to wash my hands; that 
was all.” 

“Well, do let’s hurry or the Andersons will have given 
us up,” she answered. 

Che evening proved to be a most enjoyable one. Enter- 
ing their apartment upon their return, some two hours 
later, Mr. Wright having stopped to see that the door was 
securely — a nightly domestic duty which had always 
fallen to his lot, Mrs. Wright with match in hand passed on 
through to light up the bedroom and bathroom in the rear 

\ moment later he heard her call, “For mercy’s sake! 
What has happened? Burr, come quick!” 

“ 
W! lH a sinking premonition of some fresh domestic 
tragedy and a realization of the necessity of instan- 
taneous action on his part, a habit acquired through years 
of mental training, he made a couple of bounds in the di- 


rection of the voice, calling out as he did so, “Where 
are you?” 
“Here in the bathroom. 7 look at mere loor. You've 


left the water running in the basin and it is all over every- 
thing. Quick, get me those cloths ea the stationary 
tubs in the kitchen. Oh, do hutfry! They are right there. 
| suppose it has = run through on the Kedrick’s apartment 
below, and now ell be asked to leave as well as the 
- cubed with a little half hysterical sob 


adw alladers,” 
Snatching 


By this time he had returned with the cloths 
one with frantic haste, she com- 
menced mopping up the visible 


“Why, the Kedricks,” she replied “I saw them go out 
after dinner. | think they went to the theater, and they 
are likely to be back any minute now Don’t you see 
they will discover the leak as soon as they return? Then 


they will notify the jainitress and Mrs. Collins will be right 
up here to investigate.” 

Vhile she was talking, Mrs. Wright had wrapped one of 
the wet cloths about the broom and carefully mounting th 
chair began making vigorous little jabs at the kalsomined 
bathroom ceiling Mr. Wright, helplessly looking on in 
silent amazement, finally exclaimed 

“Frances Wright, have you lost your mind? What sort 
of tomfoolery are you going through with now 

“ 
BE FORE she had time to answer, the tradesman’s whistk 
in the kitchen, connecting with the basement. blew 
shrilly’and the familiar voice of Mrs. Collins was heard 
calling up the dumbwaiter shaft, “Are yez there, Mrs 
Wright?” 

“Yes, we're in.” 

“Well, the Kedricks just got home, and they sav th 
water is after drippin’ from their bathroom ceiling some 
thing turrible Will vez look in the bathroom and see if 
there be any water leakin’ 

“Yes, just wait a moment and I'll look.” came the re- 
sponse irom above 

\fter a mechanical glance at the bathroom. from which 
all evidence of moisture had entirely disappeared, Mrs 

Wright again called down the shaft 
“No, Mrs. Collins, I don’t see an 





traces of the unfortunate deluge, at r 
the same time continuing, “How om 
could you forget to turn off the 
faucet ?” 

The picture of dejection and dis- 
may on Mr. Wright’s countenance 
as he stood watching the energetic 
campaign of his wife suddenly 
changed a trifle as a lucky thought 
occurred to him, which he felt might 
save at least some remnant of his 
masculine dignity. “Well, now, how 
do you know it was I who left that 
thing running?” he _ inquired, 
straightening himself up with an as- 
sumed assurance which it was only 
too apparent he did not feel. 

“You,” she exclaimed, “why, of 
course, it was you. Didn’t you tell 
me you stopped in here in the dark 
to wash your hands just before we 
went over to the Andersons?” 


Recognizing the utter futility of 
" 





overwhelming evidence, he turned 





" leak up here You may come up 
ie and look about it vou wish.” 

‘Tis up I'll be in a minute,” re 
plied the genial janitress \ few 
moments later she appeared at the 
door of the Wright apartment. “Oh, 
Mrs. Wright, | wisht you could 
the Kedrick’s bathroom The ceil 
ing do be spoilt entirely.” 

“Well, come right mm. Mrs Col 
lins, and we will look around,” cor 
dially invited Mrs. Wright 

Passing directly through to the 
bathroom, of course no traces of 
the recent catastrophe remained 
The problem appeared perplexing 


Bou A HUNDRED YEARS -AGO one to the puzzled janitress until 
(Bares were -auive vou-Know 
yo. tev use TO-cone- Ano PLAY 
(With Goo cruoREN EVERY par 
(Oyce-veon-a-tine self 


quite by accident her eye happened 
to fall upon the damp and discolor- 
ed spots on the bathroom ceiling 
Instantly a solution suggested 
‘There’s where the water 
came from, ma’am,” she exclaimed, 
pointing at the discoloration due to 
the recent application of the broom 





CUZABE TH-KIRKMAN 





proving an alibi in the face of such 
in desperation to that familiar ex a = mane 


pedient of the hard pressed—the 

shifting of one’s position from that 

of the aggrieved to the aggressor. Blame somebody, no mat- 
ter whom, but blame him hard enough to drown the ac- 
cusations against yourself. With a fine air of righteous 
indignation he exclaimed, “I supposed the plumbing in these 
flats was at least on a practicable basis. Wouldn't any sane 
man be justified in supposing that the overflow outlet in a 
wash basin would be made large enough to carry off the 
inflow? The man who made a basin like that ought to be 


put in an asylum.’ 


.°, 
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ITH the removal from the linoleum of the last traces of 
the disaster, Mr. Wright’s spirits seemed to revive to 

such an extent as to permit on his part the mildly expressed 
assertion that he didn’t believe the water had gone through 
to the apartment below anyway. This hopeful view, how 
ever, failed to carry conviction to Mrs. Wright \t least 
there seemed to be no cessation of activities on the part 
of the commanding officer. “Bring me another rag, the 
broom from behind the door and a kitchen chair,” she com- 
manded 

“A rag, a broom and 
muttered to himself, as he started in quest of the 
articles 

“What are you saying?” she called; “don’t stop to talk 
Please be quick. We have only got a few minutes unt 
they get back.” 

“Until who gets back?” 


kitchen chair,” he mechanically 
desired 


l 


and wet cloth 

“Do you really think so?” mildly 
queried Mrs. Wright 
“Why, of course I do,” she replied; “it’s thim Cad 
walladers, bas cess to thim Re it was only yesterday Mr 
McDonald gave them their notice 

“I didn’t know,” suggested Mrs. Wright. “There have 
been so many leaks lately in the different apartments that 
| thought possibly the plumbing might be out of order.” 

“I don’t think there is anything wrong with the plumb 
ing, ma’am. The leaks is just due to the dumbness of the 
likes of thim Cadwalladers But I intend to ask Mr 
McDonald to send over a plumber in the morning to look 
over all the flats and make sure.” 

> 
ERY well, if you think best,” feebly assented Mrs 
Wright, with a sinking sensation as to what fresh 
complications the plumber’s interpretation of the disaster 
might involve Closing the door after the departing jan 
tress, Mrs. Wright turned to confront her husband 

Through his failure at first to grasp the situation and 
his subsequent inability to offer a suggestion which he felt 
would not place his wife’s course of action in a mort 

less dubious light, Mr. Wright had remained a silent if 
unwilling spectator of the entire episode He now real 
ized the full significance of his wife’s part in the affair and 
his inability to make it measure up to the moral rectituds 
of his own pee prone business code worried him He 
loved, honored and respected his wife He knew her to lx 
(Contenued on pa 75) 








State Fe ind Drug Commissioner of 
the American working man 1s ex- 

the fact that he is better fed than the 
working man of other nations. I* 1s also 


true that the average American pays a 
smaller percentage of his earnings for his 


food than any other people Cheap food 
and high wages make these most desirable 
conditions possible. But within the past 


few years there has been a great increase 
in the cost of living, an increase that has 
not at the same time been accompanied by 
higher wages. One of the chief arguments set forth as 
the reason for this is that all foodstuffs have advanced 
markedly in price. If this explanation is correct, and if 
the increase is permanent the effect upon economic con- 
ditions will be more and more pronounced and finally we 
shall lose this well-earned reputation 

The craving for food is the greatest of natural instincts 
and so the food problem is the greatest of all social and 
economic problems. Is it possible to determine whether 
or not the present era of high prices is correctly named, 
and if so, whether or not it will continue? No conclusion 
can be more than prophecy, but it may make it possible to 
determine several basic principles and throw much light on 
the subject. The cost of food is dependent on a number of 
more or less closely related facts. The value of land, abund- 
ince of labor, cost of transportation, intelligence of the 








HAULAGE ON THIS ROAD COSTS 
THIRTY CENTS PER TON MILI 


farmer, are all major factors to 
be reckoned with. Land values 
are increasing with astonishing 
rapidity The last decade has 
marked an increase in the value 
of farm lands of more than 117 
per cent. With a larger invest- 
ment calling for return either the 
value of the product or of the 
land must increase, or the size 
of the crops, or the farmer must 
by more improved methods of 
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More recent careful studies of wheat growing have shown 
that wheat can be produced an high priced eastern farm 
lands at a splendid profit, and because of that fact the ex- 
periment stations of the eastern and central states are 


encouraging wheat growing. The State of Indiana, for 
instance, raises more soft winter wheat than any other state 
in the Union. The average yield for the past ten years 


has been 15.2 bushels per acre. Not including the rent of 
land, this has cost in labor $7.58 per acre. If land rent is 
considered, the cost of producing an acre of wheat in this 
typical central state is $12.37 per acre. An increase of five 
bushels in the average yield per acre means an annual in- 
crease in the value of the Indiana crop of $12,500,000 
“e 

A LARGE number of experiments carried'on by the ex- 

perts of the State Experiment Station on a great va- 
riety of soil have shown an average gain due to fertilization 
of the wheat of 11.6 bushels per acre. This fertilizer cost 
$3.67 per acre, and the net profit resulting from its applica- 
tion was $7.55 per acre. This increased profit will pay the 
rent of farm lands even if they should become three times 
as valuable as now. 

The farmer of the central states cannot, as is the case 
in the northwest, devote his entire time, land and capital 
to wheat growing Since crop rotation is essential to 
continued heavy yield, the growing of wheat should be 
alternated with the growing of corn and clover 

But even after all our lands are redeemed from 
desert and swamp and forest, even with a population 
rapidly growing by natural increase and the constant 
influx of the poorly fed people of other countries, there 
are many reasons why, for many years to come, food 
values will tend to remain within the reach of all 

The first and strongest argument lies in the fact that 
agriculture in this country has but recently become a 
real business. The call of the land is heard everywhere 
and our farms are being resettled by men who have 
learned that modern, scientific farming is as profitable 
a vocation as merchandising in the city, and that there 
is as much in the soil to attract the professional man 
as there is in the law or ministry or medicine. And 
with increased knowledge of the possibilities of agricul- 
ture comes the 
; probability that the 
2 na = Wh crops of the future 
Ww i 11 be produced 
as cheaply as when 
lands were less 
valuable than now 

In the first 
place it is well to 
remember that the 
yield of wheat in 
bushels per acre 
in the United 
States is but 15.4 
although in Den- 
— mark it is 40, In 
a | Great Britian 32, 

in Germany 26. If 











ON THIS ROAD THE HAULAGE IS ONLY TEN CENTS PER TON MILE 


hauling and business like man 
agement, cut down the cost of 
operation. In ten years the aver 
age value of Indiana farm lands has increased from $31.81 
in 1900 to $62.36 in tg10. In that period the cost of farm 


labor has increased 82.6 per cent 

The increase in land values during the years since the 
country was first settled did not increase food prices be- 
cause there has always been new lands for the settler. For 
some years it has been felt that eastern farm lands are too 
valuable for wheat growing and the production of this most 
important cereal should be left to the west and northwest 


oad 

the yield of our 

wheat lands is 
brought to a par with the wheat fields of Great Britian, we 
can. feed a population more than twice as large as now 
\nd with increased yields and the concentration of effort 
to smaller territories, the cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat will be diminished. Even if the wheat lands should 
increase in value from fifty to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars an acre, an increase of six bushels in the average yield 
would return six per cent. interest on the increased valua- 
tion. 
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The yield of oats, rye and barley in this country is as 
far below the yield of European countries as is the case 
with wheat, and with proper methods of farming may be 
greatly increased. 

In 1900 in the United States there were 873,729,000 
acres of farm lands, 447,488,000 acres of which were im- 
proved farms. Twenty years ago there were 357,616,755 
acres under cultivation. In the two decades the available 
acreage increased 26 per cent. In the same time the popu- 
lation increased 47 per cent. At the present time, however, 
but 55 per cent. of the available farm land acreage is in 
use, and even with an increasing population the time is 
not near at hand when there will not be sufficient land 
available for the maintenance of our population. 

HE census figures for 1910 show the following acfes in 

staple crops: Corn, 114,002,000 acres; wheat, 49,205,- 
000; Oats, 35,288,000; rye, 2,028,000; barley, 7,257,000; buck- 
wheat, 826,000; flaxseed, 2,916,000; potatoes, 3,591,000; 
rice, 722,800 

Despite these large figures the fact remains that the 
American farmer robs his soils instead of conserving them; 
he does not appreciate the necessity for using high grade 
seed: he does not use the intensive cultivation followed 
the peasant farmer of Europe. The use of selected seed 
will itself increase the crop. The farmers of one county 
in the middle west have doubled the yield from their corn 
fields by a careful selection of seed corn. They have tested 
the virility of every ear by taking one or two kernels and 
allowing them to sprout under favorable conditions. The 
ears from which the kernels taken did not sprout were 
discarded and so the farmer was able to get a perfect stand 
instead of having, as is commonly the case, a field dotted 
with missing hills. Proper 
preparation of the soil is 
the next requisite. Good ; 
corn or good wheat can- 
not be grown on a poorly 
prepared seed bed. The 
plowing must be deep, the 
harrowing thorough. A 
seed will not grow in a 
sod, and if it does sprout 
it succumbs with the ap- 
proach of dry weather. A 
properly prepared soil 
will conserve the moisture 
left by the spring rains 
through the early droughts 
and the growth of the crop 
will continue unchecked. A . 
poorly plowed and har- = = 
rowed field will cause di- 
minished yield. In the case 
of such crops as corn, the 
cultivation must be continued, because the growth of 
weeds diminishes the available fertility and exhausts the 
moisture which should be reserved for the crop. On the 
contrary a properly cultivated field in which the top soil 
is frequently stirred gives up its moisture to the crop in- 
stead of to the winds. The soft soil in the row acts as a 
mulch and prevents evaporation. Another essential to a 
profitable yield is a sufficient store of. plant food to start 
the growth of the crop with maximum rapidity and main- 
tain it until harvest. New lands contain a sufficient store 
of the three essentials to plant life—nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid. Of these essentials the nitrogen content 
is usually first exhausted. When there is insufficient nitro- 
gen the crop cannot grow. Many lands, especially re- 
claimed swamp lands, are deficient in potash. When this 
element is absent the plant fails to thrive. Other soils, 
especially those which have been cultivated for years do 
not contain sufficient phosphoric 
the plant. 

The European farmer, although he may not understand 
soil chemistry, knows his soil and keeps it constantly sup- 
plied with these elements. The American farmer is but 
just beginning to recognize the necessity of conserving 
soil fertility and of returning to the soil as much plant 
food as he takes from it with his annual harvest 

During the last few years the Department of Agricul- 
ture has conducted a very energetic campaign for better 
yields of agricultural crops, especially in the southern 
states, where, through the medium of corn clubs the boys 


of the country—the farmers of the future—have learned 











acid for the needs of 





PLOWING AN ACRE OF GROUND EVERY POUR: MINUTES 
AND FIFTEEN SECONDS 


that properly handled, the worn-out soil on the old farm 
will produce as large yields of corn as the rich lands of 
the corn belt. The future will find the corn crop of the 
south equalling that of the cotton crop in value and the 
acreage growing this most important cereal far more ex 
tensive than at present. This means that an increased yield 
of corn in a part of the country near the center of popu- 
lation will tend to prevent any increase in the value of 
the corn crop because of an insufficient supply lt means 
more—plenty of corn means prosperous dairies, cheap 
pork, and so a better agriculture, for every farmer who 
operates a dairy or turns his corn into money by growing 
pork increases the potential value of his lands 
°, 


Af; HEK great saving in the cost of producing wheat 
and corn will be brought about by the new power plows 
which turn the soil at a fraction of the former cost. Fifty 
years ago a farmer with his team of oxen toiled from dawn 
until sun-set to break an acre of ground, one man driving 
the team, another holding the clumsy plow and walking 
more than ten miles to each acre Today, through the de 
velopment of modern machinery, it is possible in the same 
number of miles of travel to plow 70 acres, and in the 
same time to turn almost a quarter section of land. A few 
months ago the international plowing record was broken 
on the farm of the State Experiment Station of Purdue 
University where a monster machine of 50 14-inch plows, 
pulled by three powerful oil burning engines and operated 
by four men, plowed a strip of land 58 feet and 4 inches 
wide at a speed of four miles an hour, or one acre every 
four minutes and nfteen seconds This demonstration 
established the value of the traction engine and gang plow 
in modern agriculture, and by reducing the cost of pre 
paring the soil, the cost- 
liest operation in farm 
~ work, makes cheaper 
bread rather than dearer 
bread a probability The 
man with the hoe, the 
pioneer with his oxen and 
even the horse-drawn gang 
plow yields to the power 
machinery that will make 
farming easier, more rap- 
id and less expensive 
Still a third saving, on 
which will amount to bil 
lions of dollars yearly, is 
that to be brought about 
by improved country 
roads It costs $1,000,000, - 
J 000 annually to haul the 
produce of the farm to the 
nearest shipping point. The 
average cost of hauling a 
ton a mile on the roads of this country is 23 cents. This 
figure is based upon the cest of hauling over both dirt 
and improved roads. The average cost of hauling a ton a 
mile on a stone road is 10 cents,or less. In other words, 





the farmers, and so the consumers, of this country actually 
pay over $600,000,000 as tribute to unimproved roads. The 
stone road or some prototype is replacing the dirt road 
everywhere, and in the near future the products of the 
farmer, whether he works in New England, the middle 
states, or the west will be hauled on a hard roadbed. This 
saving alone, estimating the average haul to be nine miles, 
is over three cents on the cost of every bushel of wheat 
og 
A™ YTHER reason for high cost food is the stupendous 
_ far products. In the fall of to11 thou- 


waste ot tarm 


sands of bushels of apples rotted on the gr mee: s in the or- 
chards of the central states for hundreds that reached a 
market. Three months after the gathering of "the crop 
native apples were out of market and the cold storage 
stock from the orchards of the northwest was the onl; 
fruit obtainable If the wasted fruit had been saved by 
the same king of storage as that practiced by the men who 
have made such a success of orcharding in what we know 
as the apple belts, the fruit now beyond the rea f the 
ordinary purse would be cheap and abundant And even 
so the orchardist would make more from his tree than now 
It is a certainty that the fruit growing industry will reach 
far greater prominence and success within a generation 
And with the large.supply the cost of tl fruit, saved by 
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dé, CURFEW 


TT" man - by - the - da} 
had po kete d his 
wares with effusive 

gratitude, but the gardener 

still lingered, kneeling 
among her beloved — ross 
bushes, cuddling them after 
the man’s drastic ettorts. On 
the veranda above her, her 





sixteen - year-old daughter 


piled her French books together dreamily and smiled at 
the trig little figure in the path. 

“Mumsie,” reflected the student, “I’m awfully glad 
you aren’t slouchy.” 

Isabelle smiled roguishly at her daughter and glanced 
across the hedge at their newest neighbor, a kimono lady 
who rocked indolently on the next veranda. Then she rose 
slowly, untied her sun hat and dropped her old gloves into 
the crown as she swung the hat strings across her bare 
arm. Isabelle still took a childish delight in doing things 
in a picturesque way, she usually had the effect of being 
costumed to each tiny drama of her busy housewife days 
She reached up and patted the slim hands on the railing 

“We'll both be slouchy if we don’t dress before dinner,” 
she answered lightly; “it’s long after five ” But she 
lingered a moment longer over the rose twigs, the sweet- 
ness of the soft summer afternoon had lulled her to a rare 
mood of content. Suddenly 
she turned sharply and her 
mouth hardened 

The man next door was 
walking briskly up his path- 
way He had gathered a 
five-year-old to his  shoul- 
der, his two sons tugged at 
his other arm, they all 
bounded laughingly up the 
steps to the kimono lady and 


By Lucille Baldwin Van Slyke 
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Illustrations by F. J. Casavant 


he doesn’t. Some of you be sure and lock up and don't 
leave the west side awnings flapping Gloom descended 
over the dinner table as he left. 

“Aw,” drawled nine-year-old Archie, “I wanted to 
strike him for new roller skates; you went and said not to 
ask him this morning and now %4 


“Archibald,” interrupted his mother sternly, “your 
father’s health is much more important than skates.” 
The baby whimpered over her porridge. “Yan’t yoller 


”” 


’*kates, | yan’t ’kates, too, mummie! 
After she had quieted the four-year-old, Mrs Ralph 
turned with a sigh to her own dinner. “Eleanor,” she 
said reprovingly, “I asked you twice to sit in your father’s 
chair and serve \rchie wishes more steak.” The girl 
moved moodily to the head of the table. Archie finished 
his steak, drummed noisily against his glass until Mary 
had brought in the dessert and then bolted violently through 
the veranda door, “Aw—rice,” he groaned, “ scuse me.” 
= 
HE safety valve of his presence removed, Eleanor leaned 
confidingly across the table, “Mother,” she said mourn- 
fully, “it isn’t Tom Jackson.’ 

“What isn't Tom Jackson!’ asked her mother without 
the slightest interest 

“My caller. It's—it’s—mother’ —her voice was _ half- 
tragic, half boastful it's a really man—Mr. Everson 
that Harvard freshman | met at Cousin Rosalie’s tea.” 

In spite of her abstrac- 
tion Mrs. Ralph smiled 
“How splendid!” she mur- 
mured, “We'll entertain him 
on the veranda and feed him 
lemonade and sponge cake, 
so don't worry.’ 

“But mater,” pouted 
Eleanor, “I can’t say, ‘Mr 
Everson, go home, it's ten 
o'clock!’ |] just know,” she 





a great deal of shameless 


“Bourgeoise,” murmured 
Isabelle scornftully, but her 
lips quivered a little at the memory of a man who had 
used to swing her to his shoulder for “ten kisses and two 
hugs.” She was still thinking about it while she dressed 
her little daughter and fastened her big daughter’s collar, 
and she thought about it again when a little later her hus- 
band stepped into the hall. 


a 
bd 


667% OOD-EVENING, father,” the children chorused with 
formality. 

“Good-evening,” he responded gravely. “Isabelle, will 
you ask Mary to give me some broth for my dinner? That's 
all I care for.” 

The brief contentment of the hour before had completely 
forsaken her. She found herself again in the tense mood 
that constant managing had brought upon her in these 
years of her husband’s business success, a mood of nervous 
dread of the inevitable clashes that arose between the tired 
man and his almost alien children. 

Mr. Ralph sipped his broth peevishly and rose abruptly 
“T have a lot of papers to go over for the Bronson deal, 
and | want to go to bed early,” he announced. “I'd like to 
get a decent night’s sleep—keep the children still when you 
put them to bed, Isabelle 
and Eleanor, | want you to 
go to bed early, too, you 
were tramping around the 
house at all hours last 
night.” 

“But father,” faltered 
Eleanor, “tonight I have a 
caller.” 

“That Jackson boy ought 
to know when it's time to 


go,” replied her father grim- HE CONSUMED ENDLESS CUPS OF LEMONADE WHILE HE TOLD 
IMPOSSIBLE ADVENTURE 


y, “I can tell him again if GLEEFUL TALES OF 





. , ; 

MOTHER SHE SAID MOURNFULLY, IT ISN'T 
Io ens 

kissing en ued TOM JACKSON 





ended passionately, “father 
will lhe up there just waiting 
for a chance to yell, ‘Ten 
o'clock!” 

Mrs. Ralph held her napkin unnecessarily high as she 
folded it. The smile was not quite gone when she faced 
her daughter. “My dear,” she said, “possibly your Harvard 
man will go anyway before ten.” 

But Eleanor had lighted the porch lanterns, rearranged 
the veranda furniture a dozen ways, watched the link boy 
light the street lamps, helped the reluctant Mary with the 
lemonade and changed her frock twice before the illus- 
trious Mr. Everson arrived. It was nearly nine before he 
came swinging up the path with a box of bon bons and a 
volume of Keats under his arm. Eleanor fled indoors 
while the maid answered the bell. 

“Mother,” she whispered pantingly, at the head of the 
stairs, “do hurry, he looks perfectly elegant—white flan- 
nels!” 

Isabelle held a warning finger as she shut the nursery 
door, but they went downstairs together, their arms about 
each other and Eleanor’s head high with pride for her 
pretty mother. Isabelle tried in vain to join in the inanely 
youthful prattling of the porch. 

“It’s bully tonight, isn’t it?” bubbled Mr. Everson, “star- 
light is just tremendous in May—and your porch lanterns 
do look like old Japan.” He 
consumed endless cups of 
lemonade while he told glee- 
ful tales of impossible ad- 
ventures that drew forth ec- 
static giggles from Eleanor 
But Isabelle felt so very old 
and so very tired that the 
chatter became unendurable 
to her aching head 

‘Eleanor,’ she interrupt- 
ed suddenly, “I must go up 
and see that your father has 
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everything he needs; if | 
don’t get downstairs again 
be sure to turn the latch on 
the front door. Mary has 
fastened all the other things. 
Good-night, Mr. Everson, 
I’d like you to come to see 
Eleanor again some time.” 

The volume of poems 
slid to the floor as he rose, 
boyishly awkward, to say 
good-night. 

“Why, she’s just great,” 
he murmured. “Miss Eleanor, you’re awfully lucky to 
have a mother like that—I—mine is nice and all that, but 
young folks bore her.” 

“But she paints wonderful pictures,”. comforted Eleanor 

“Yes, mother is fine—but she—oh! You know what | 
mean, | don’t mean anything not loyal, but she’s awfully 
strict.” 

“Perhaps she is like dad,” faltered Eleanor. “He—he is 
rather awful.” 


FIRM VOICE 


* 
~? 


HE bond of parental severity seemed suddenly to make 
them very good friends. With the inconsequential in- 
gratitude of youth they munched away on the candy and 
confided to each other the sorrows of being misunderstood. 
“The awfullest thing about pater,” said Eleanor, her big 
eyes lifted mournfully. “It’s awful, but I'll have to tell you 
all the boys around here know it, he—he’s told some of 
them himself. You see—I—well, anybody who calls on me 
has to go home at ten o'clock.” 

“Ten o'clock!” ejaculated Mr. Everson. 

She nodded miserably. “He comes right out and says, 
‘It’s time young folks were in bed’ just as if we were chil- 
dren, and once when Tom 
Jackson—a fellow I know 
was here, papa had a head- 
ache and he yelled right 
downstairs, ‘It’s ten o'clock, 
Tommy!’ very sharp, just 
like that. I thought I’d die, 
| was so mortified.” 

“Why, that sort of thing 
is tyranny!” exploded Mr. 
Everson, “just tyranny—you 
poor girl—you poor little 
girl!” Eleanor expanded FATHER 
under his pity. 

“It's not just for me | 
care,” she said sweetly, “but it’s just humiliating to my 
guests. Father wouldn’t dare treat his men friends that 
way.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think you ought to do,” advised 
Mr. Everson solemnly; “I think you ought to assert your 
rights, just say to him firmly, ‘I’m old enough to be treated 
as a——’” Eleanor interrupted. 

“You don’t know dad,” she sniffed, “or you wouldn't 
talk that silly way.” 

“Then there’s only one other thing to do,” said the 
youth impressively, “and that’s to do as you please.” 

“As I please?” echoed Eleanor. 

“Ves.” he said firmly, “women could get their rights 
soon enough if they really wanted ’em,” he began oratori 
ally pacing the veranda. Eleanor thought he looked very 
splendid with the light filtering through the pretty lanterns 
on his blond head and his eyes shining earnestly. “For in- 
stance—if you were to—to—well, just seemingly acquiesce 
and go in and then come out once in awhile, and then tell 
him about it afterward, he’d laugh and he'd treat you like 
a woman.” 

“Come out again?” asked Eleanor 

“Yes,” he said, “come 
out again—I tell you what 








AND DAUGHTER STARED AT HIM she said softly at 


Nothing! They don’t lock 
women up on bread and 
water, except in stories.’ 
“But,” began Eleanor 
doubtfully—when, alas, for 
filial duty the hall clock be 
gan its mellifluous toning of 
the hour. She rose in con 
fusion and began grabbing 
wildly at the veranda cush 


“DON’T MOVE OR I'LL SHOOT,” SAID HER FATHER’S “Oh l ro,” she 
BEHIND HER ions, Vn, please go, si 
said, “please do go, or he'll 
be so 2 
“Eleanor,” thundered a voice within, “it’s bed time 


bring me up those bromide tablets that | left on the sitting 
room stand 


“Yes papa,” the girl’s voice trembled, “I’m just bringing 
in the porch things.” 
**Sitting room stand!’ ” she thought hotly, “I do wish 


he’d say ‘library table,’ when | have such special company.” 

“The female of the species is more deadly than the 
male,” teased the youth pressing her hand gently 

“Eleanor!” prompted the voice within. 

“Yes, I will come back,” whispered Eleanor with sudden 
tears of rage, “you just wait—you wait awhile—and I'll be 
down !” 

The door slammed, the spring lock clicked, the porch 
lights were snapped off and the tempter sat down on the 
top stair and chuckled softly while he waited. “Gee! She's 
great!” he thought, while Eleanor went slowly up the 
stairs. Her father was waiting at the top of the staircase, 
his bath robe and bandaged head gave him an invalid air 
that the dim light of the hallway heightened. He looked so 
pale and sick that her stubborn little heart smote her. He 
snatched the tablets from her hand roughly. “For heaven's 

sake keep still,” he groaned, 
“My head is splitting from 


the outrageous racket 
around this house 
She sped to her own 


room, her heart beating an 
vrily. She took off her low 
shoes, slipped a nevligee 
over her dress and uptoed 
down tbe hallway to turn 
out the lights 

“Goodnight, mother 


Mrs 





Ralph’s door 
“Good-night, dear.” 

From the veranda came a faint whistle. She stood still 
a moment, then nodded her head decisively and stepped 
softly to the back of the hall, down the back stairway, and 
then venturesomely through the noisy pitfalls of the pan 
try and dining-room to the hall where she drew a long 
breath and slowly opened the door. She was balanced on 
one stockinged foot on the cool tiling of the vestibule put 
ting on her left slipper when he saw the glimmer of her 
white dress and let out a whispeged “Bravo!” 

She snatched at the door, startled, but it slipped softly 
shut. “Oh,” she whispered, “you scared me stiff—suppose 


he’d heard that door!” 
& 
UT though she listened timorously no sound came from 
the house, so she modestly tied her other slipper, 


dropped her negligeé to the tiles and tiptoed out Phe 
street light from the corner shone softly on her upturned 
face, her dark eyes sparkled with the delicious mischief of 
the adventure 
“Smarty!” she mocked softly, “you've lost your bet.” 
“It’s worth it,” he responded sentimentally, “the candy 


won't be half so sweet as you 
Eleanor flushed hotly 
| 





’ll do—Ill bet you five 
pounds of chocolates against 
a college pillow that you 
daren’t come out again to- 
night for fifteen minutes.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t——’ fal- 
tered Eleanor 

“All right,” he teased, his 
eyes flashing mischievously, 
“be a Griselda if you want 








to, but what could he do? THE CLOCK TONED ONE 








“You ou’re awfully silly,” 
she prot sted. “If vou aren't 
sensible | shan’t Sta , 

“You got to—for fitteen 
minutes e retort 

The conversation lan 
guished suddenly \ little 
breeze wept across the end 
o! the porch and Elean T 


shivered 
“Cold?” he asked briefly 
(¢ ; lon? ) 








DRESS MAGIC 


By Kitty Gordon 


V rd le! 
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LAS * 
HE woman who suc- 
ceeds aS an actress 
toda must KNOW 


how to dress as well as | \ 


to act Clothes pla a most 
important part in the su 
cess or failure of the plays 
in which she appears Phe 


day of the dowd is over, at 
least in the theate 

| do not mean to say 
that she must be beautiful 
Good looks are attractive in 
the theater as anywhere 
else, but too much beauty 
is actually apt to handicap 
an actress The audience 
only expects her to be good 
looking, as a= picture 1s 
They seem to resent the fact 
that this beautiful woman is 
human. And so she is apt to 
contentedly stay in the 
ranks of the chorus 

Contented or not, she 
will certainly stay there, n 
matter how well she can 
sing or act, unless she can 








wear her clothes well. Manner counts more than anything 
else, and after she has selected and put on an attractive 
or s} ] he } ] + ict | | nati | na y inter 
grown, 1¢ is to be able to act Ke ana ra ind a 
esting human being in it. That is easier than it used to | 
in the days of ‘tton-batting ermine and imitation vel 
for the gown Miss Modern Star wears in the second act ts 
quite as elegant as that in which Mrs. Blaha receives the 


guests at her daughter’s coming-out tea. They are made 
by the same dressmaker, and if anything the stage gown 
has the better of it in respect to materials, finish and fitting 
For the dressmaker knows that the society woman’s gown 
will be thrown aside after a wearing or two, while that of 
the actress will be worn for months, and will advertise the 
name of the maker throughout the country. It must be 
quite perfect as to lines, hang and fit, for it is to be viewed 
in a light that comes from all sides and below, as well as 
from above. It is this wonderful lighting which has mad 
possible and necessary the beautiful and genuine stage 
gown of today 
* 


~ 


NDER its glare the cotton-backed velvets and satins 
which used to be made especially for stage wear had 

to go. Some actors had not used them—Sir Henry Irving 
always insisted on the very best of materials. Mary Ander 
son likewise, always had the best of silks and brocades in 
her gowns, which were designed by artists like Alm 
Tadema and Millet. If she had been playing in modern 
plays she would have gone to the very best dressmaker, 
just as does the successful actress of today And the 
modern manager so far shares her views that the gowns 
even in legitimate plays are now usually furnished. In 
musical plays they almost always are. The star receives a 
dress allowance and selects her gowns. The color scheme 
ut them, and the rest of the 
These gowns which 


+ 


of the play is then fitted abou 
l sed in accordance with that 
the principals, the show girls and even the chorus wear cos 
all the way from seventy-five to three hundred and fifty 


doll irs 


But aside from her personality—her magnetism—the 
gown is the actress’ most valuable accessory. She must 
choose it as to color and style so as to emphasize her good 
points and create an attractive effect, but she may do far 
By her gown she may show the character 


more than that 
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AND STAGE MAGIC 


she is playing to the audience as no talk or 
“business” of acting would show it. When 
Nazimova appeared in the second act of tl 





Marionettes in the wonderful « il! 
gown, the audience instantly knew t tl 
little convent girl had become a woman 
the world. There was nothing suggestiy 
about the gown, but the audience recog 
nized the state of mind in which it had be 
planned That is the ps) ‘thology of dress 

| the actress must understand it 

Nazin a does underst ind t, an s 
never goes out of the character to mal 
herself merely beautiful. In the “Master 


Builder” she wore the same little blue set 
mountain-climbing suit all through the pla 
A friend of mine overheard two women 
the audience talking about it 
“| don’t like this play,” said one, “sl 
has worn the same dress all evenin 
“Isn’t it stupid 
ought to see “The Thief 
perfectly wonderful!” 


!” agreed the other. “You 


The gowns are 








N 


ObO 0 











\s a matter of fact Miss Illington, in order to bring 
out the character of the woman who stole to buy herselt 
beautiful things, had some marvelous gowns. Many wom- 
en attend the theater just for the sake of seeing the gowns 


] 


in the play. And they are not all dressmakers, either. All 
women, I believe, prefer a play where there are beautiful 
gowns to be seen And so do most men, though in their 
case the admiration is given to the woman in the gown 


without any conscious idea of how much it adds to her 


attractiveness 
a 
ND it is quite proper that women should use every 
opportunity to see beautiful gowns and to have them 
in so far as their circumstances permit. It is the plain 
duty of every woman to make herself as attractive as she 
can, though very few women understand how to make the 


(Continued on page 7:2) 
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How Twenty Thousand Women are Marketing 
Their Home Handiwork 


HE manager of a middle west- 
ern Woman’s Exchange tells 
an interesting story of how 

woman became a consignor of 
the institution she directs. “This 
woman,” she says, ‘‘suddenly 
found herself forced to earn a 
living for herself and little daugh- 
ter She was not strong, her 
daughter needed all the attention 
that a girl of ten requires, and 
her home was in a remote coun- 
try district where help of any kind 
was in little demand. She wrote 
to a friend for advice and this 


friend came to me to see if the Exchange could help her 
There was nothing in her letter to indicate that she had 


any special talent. She couldn’t sew, 
fancy work. I was doubtful whether 
the Exchange could help her, but | 
wrote her a letter telling her there 
surely was something she could do 
well. I suggested that she ‘rack her 
memory’ and she would probably 
find some half-forgotten accomplish- 
ment of girlhood that might be turned 
to good account. In a few days | 
had a letter from her that set me 
thinking. 

“*The only accomplishment I ever 
possessed,’ she wrote, ‘is a knack for 
water color painting. I don’t know 
whether it could be called an accom- 
plishment, and I doubt whether it 
has any possibilities. When I was 
young | used to paint and draw such 
things as valentines and favors, writ- 
ing little rhymes to suit the pictures.’ 

“There didn’t seem to be an in- 
come hidden in such a talent, but | 
was willing to give it a trial so 1 wrote 


samples—some place cards and hand-painted postals—and 


send them to me to display. The day 
a customer came in to leave an order 
| showed her the place cards and 


By Sarah Dwyer Croombs 





ONE WOMAN HAS CROCHETED AND SOLD ONI 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY OF THESE SACQUES THIS 
YEAR AND GOTTEN FIVE DOLLARS EACH FOR THEM 


period of one year 


ions. It makes no difference how 
exquisitely made such things are, 
if their style is out of date they 
will not sell 
The rules governing the placing 
of work are practically the same in 
every Exchange. A sample of work 
must be submitted together with a 
vouched-for statement that the 
prospective consignor Is in need of 
work. If the work meets with the 
approval of the board of managers 
the consignor pays a membership 
fee which entitles her to sell ar 
ticles through the Exchange for a 
This fee ranges from one to three 


dollars according to the size of the Exchange 


she knew only the The Exchange sells its consignments on commission 
rudiments of cooking and she had never done any kind of This commission varies in different Exchanges, but it is 


This sequel to the article by 
Miss Croombs in August on a 
$2,500,000 Business Run by 
Women sets forth clearly how 
any woman, with a small or big 
talent for sewing or cooking, can 
find a market for her home 
handiwork. An idea is given of 
the prices that can be expected 
for various articles and also 
what articles have the readies 
sales in the Exchanges. 


her to prepare some 


they were received 
for a birthday cake. 


HE price obtained 
quality of materials used, the amount and quality of 

the work and the source of supply in relation to the demand 
Twenty-four dollars is a fair estimate of the average price 





she gave me an order for. twenty- 
five. That was the first order and 
the beginning of a successful busi- 
ness. Since then we have sold all 
the cards, postals and valentines 
that she can find time to do, and 
their sale brings her>enough 
money to support herself -and 
daughter.” 
Og 

NO WOMAN should despair be- 

cause her talent seems un- 
marketable. Any Exchange is 
ready and willing to advise her 
regarding its possibilities. It goes 
further —it will suggest how to 
adapt a talent to meet the needs 
of its clientele Novelties of all 
kinds are always in demand, as 
are such dress accessories as col- 
lars, jabots, scarfs, automobile 
bonnets, hand and opera bags. Lin- 
gerie waists, morning gowns, 
dressing and_ children’s 
frocks also find a ready sale In 
articles of wearing apparel it is 


Ssacques 














necessary for the consignor to 
keep up with the prevailing fash- 


UNBREAKABLE DOLLS SIMPLY DRESSED 
ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


never less than 10 per cent. and never 
more than 20 per cent. of the pric 
which a consignment brings. Con 
signors are asked to place their own 
price upon articles submitted for sal 
If the price asked seems too high or 
too low—which is sometimes the case 

the Exchange notifies her accord 
ingly and suggests a price which can 
probably be obtained. The consignor 
is then at liberty to either withdraw 
the article, adopt the price suggested 
or continue the article at the price she 
originally asked. It should be said, 
however, that in case her price is too 
high and she decides to let it remain 
at her own figure there is slight hope 
for its sale. Experience has taught 
Exchange managers just what they 
can obtain for articles, and a con- 
signor can rely upon their judgment 

* 


for needlework depends upon the 


obtainable for linen lunch sets of 
drawn-work Dinner sets bring 
$30, lunch doily sets $8 to $10, 
centerpieces $3 to $30, pincushions 
30 cents to $5 and sofa pillows 
to $10. In infants’ wear the pri 
range for short dresses from $3 
to $10, for long dresses from $2.50 
to $20, plain night wrappers $3, 
embroidered night wrappers $4 to 
$12, plain flannel skirts $2.50, em 
broidered flannel skirts $4 to $6, 
cambric skirts $2.50 to $3.50, knit 
ted and crocheted sacques $1 75 to 
$5 and _ embroidered 


S 


fin th 


cashmere 


sacques $2 to $6. Trimmed basit 
ettes bring from $25 to $60, bas 
kets Sto to $25. embroidered flan 
nel blankets $5 to $25, knitted 
blankets $3.50 to $6, crocheted 
blankets $2.50 to Cin | ttl hy <? 
suits sell for $s to $15, girls’ dress 

Irom 2 | SS Little girls 
dresses made to order bring from 
$10 to $25 Maids’ cotton dresses 
bring from $2.50 to $4 


In the cooKker,?nr' department the 


prices obtained for bread rang 
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ALICE RAN TO THE WINDOW 
HIS TAXICAB AND WHIRI 


rO WATCH HIM GET INTO 
AWAY 


_— 


JHN PAGE’S adoration of Alice was in the progressive 

stage, and each day found him more completely under 
its spell. But he had reached also a crisis in 
his attitude toward his own affairs, and on 
the day he called on Mr. Conraa and sent 
that gentleman rushing off home in apo- 
plectic fury he had done so out of the real- 
ization that it was time for him to take some 
decisive action. He had gone down into 
Wall Street in the morning with Moore, 
Randolph’s partner, and in his office witnessed a weak 
opening with prices on the decline and no one interested 
in Twin Consolidated, save those whose purpose seemed 
to be to knock down its price. 

“L will find out today who is short of this stock,” Moore 
told him, “and we'll put ’em on the grill.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if I could turn up something my- 
self,” Page suggested. “I'll take a look around.” 

Partly out of his natural antipathy for Dan Walsh and 
partly from the actual circumstances Page had developed a 
theory which he resolved, with characteristic directness, to 
put to a test by going to see James Conrad. His attitude 
toward the lawyer had mellowed considerably since he 
learned of the semi-paternal relation in which the old gen- 
tleman stood toward Alice, and in his theory Page held 
Mr. Conrad guiltless of anything save a perhaps excusable 
inattention to the details of putting the stock of Twin Con- 
solidated on the market. He had come to regard Mr. Con- 





rad as a victim of circumstances, and his interview, although 
it stirred his lawyer to a violent temper, left no doubt in 
his mind that he was right 
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A GIRL AND A SUIT CASE 


By Joseph O'Brien 


Illustration by George F. Kerr 


Mr. Conrad greeted him with genuine warmth 
and settled back in his comfortable desk chair with 
the evident pleasure of one to whom conversation is 
a joy. Page at once liked him, and it was evident that 
he also made a good impression. . 

“You've a long time getting around to see 
us,” Mr. C began. “I expected you early in 
the week.” 

Page smiled grimly 

“I’ve been rather busy. You see, things weren't 
exactly as | expected to find them when | got here, 
or rather after I’d been here a few hours.” 

“How was that?” 

Mr. Conrad was interested immediately and 
abandoned his easy position in his chair to sit erect 

“There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
someone to put the value of Twin Consolidated stock 
down to the cost of note paper,” Page explained 

“Such things are to be expected in Wall Street,” 
Mr. Conrad said soothingly. 

“This particular case is probably what might be 
expected in Wall Street,” Page replied, “but I hardly 
expected it to happen in the way it has. If you have 
time I’d like to tell you about it and you may be 
able to help me.” 


been 
onrad 


2 
“° 


R. CONRAD indicated his leisure and willingness 
to listen and Page began with his arrival in New 
York. He told of the theft of the suit case, of its 
subsequent discovery in the hands of a young lady 
who took it to Hartford and tried to give it to the 
eminently honest looking old gentleman who listened 
to him with growing indignation. Then followed the 
account of the slump of the stock, his meeting with 
Dan Walsh and a very bluntly spoken suspicion that 
all was not well with that young gentleman. 

It was at this point that Mr. Cograd’s pent up 
emotions were loosened. What he said doesn’t mat- 
ter. It was highly picturesque and delighted the im- 
perturbable young man who had provoked the storm 
Finally, fearing serious consequences to Mr. Con- 
rad’s health, his client left with the promise, which 
he mildly insisted upon, that he would investigate 
further and report. He left the office with the con- 
viction that his lawyer was an absolutely honest man, 
given to forceful and explicit speech on occasion, but 
very desirable as an adviser and a friend and perhaps as 
an uncle-in-law. On the whole he was rather pleased 
with his interview, despite the fact that it had left him 
very low in the esteem of Mr. Conrad. 

His next errand was to hunt up an advertising agency 
whose standing he had ascertained that morning at a news- 
paper office. The only trouble in the effort to boom Twin 
Consolidated, he concluded, lay in the fact that his brokers 
reached only a limited number of persons who might be 
interested in his mine and its welfare. He resolved that 
the true story of Twin Consolidated should be known to 
millions, through a carefully selected list of newspapers, in 
each of which he intended placing a page advertisement 
This plan he had not yet confided to Randolph, but he was 
confident of its value and meant to go ahead with it, with 
or without the approval of his brokers. He arranged to 
have a representative of the advertising firm meet him at 
the Astorbilt later in the evening when both Randolph and 
Moore would be present, and spent the intervening hours 
in aimless sight-seeing 

Og 

\NDOLPH was disposed to be facetious when they 

met. “So it was the trail of the suit case that took 
you to Hartford,” he began banteringly 
' “Not altogether,” Page replied blandly 
been playing detective?” 

“Not yet, but I’m going to start.” 

“IT suppose you’ve seen Alice.” 

“Oh, Bug! Do you call her Alice?” 
“Not yet, but I’m going to start,” Page grinned 

“Well, you seem to have stirred up something of a mess 


“Have you 
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\ the old gentleman,” Randolph WHAT YOU MAY HAVE MISSED fter a discussion of ways and 
« He thinks you accused him John Page comes to New York to finance his means they decided that, as the fol 
( ealing the suit case Wyoming mining property. His suit case. lowing day was Saturday and a halt 
age laughed at the recollection containing valuable stock certificates, is stolen day on the Exchange, they would 
c Ir. Conrad and told Randolph of and he traces it to a beautiful girl whom he run the advertisement iff a select list 
i nterview, receiving in return a follows to Hartford, Conn. There he meets of morning newspapers on Sunday 
£ ic account of the little party in and falls in love with her. She proves to be and Monday Randolph and Moore 
1 onrad home Alice Wainwright, whose uncle, James Con- went away with the agent to prepare 
don’t believe the disappear- rad, is Page's attorney. A mysterious raid is the copy, leaving Page to ruminate 

: of the suit case had the first begun on the mining stock in Wall Street. alone on this new complexity 
t to do with the stock slump,” he but Page refuses to believe Alice guilty of Why should Alice take this plunge 
finally. “In fact, | expect to be trying to ruin him. He plans with Harry into Wafl Street and buy his stocl 
to turn it up in a day or so.” Randolph, a broker friend, to trap his un- after it had been knocked down far 
‘andolph maintained a_ proper known enemy. Meanwhile he offends Ccn- below its actual valu Where had 
ence as to the defence of Page rad who forbids Alice ever to see him again. the tip come from that induced het 
\lice and her resolve to embark to make the venture It was disay 
peculation to help boom his stock. pointing even that she should specu 
en they were joined by George Moore, however, that late at all, and the circumstances were deculiar. He still 


RA 


fided. 
have your names in it. 
rame up the advertisement with this ad. man, only be sure 


; 


ng man was full of an ‘mpersonal story of the advent 
\lice and Daisy Phillips in Wall Street. 
Nearly had a riot in Broad street this afternoon,” he 
“Two lovely girls in a big red motor car drove down 
‘illy Davis’ office and the street was jammed. Thought 
first it was suffragettes trying to convert us. And the 
nny part of it was,” he went on, “I found out later that 
gave heavy buying orders for Twin Consolidated. 
nd funnier than that is—say, Chub, who do you think 
were?” 
2, 


« 
od 


NDOLPH replied evasively while John Page showed 
eager interest. 

“One of them was Jim Conrad’s niece and the other a 
end of her's,” Moore said explosively. “Now, what the 
kens do you suppose put them onto Twin Consolidated ?” 
Before Randolph could answer, the advertising man was 
nounced and Page hurriedly explained his plan to the 
er two. 

“We'll run some page ads for a couple of days that will 
Tom Lawson be remembered as a piker,” he con- 
“If you chaps don’t think it is dignified, you needn't 
But I want you to go ahead and 


] > 
AKC 


that this gets in it.” 


\ 


] 


He handed Moore a sheet of paper on which he had 
ritten an offer to purchase every outstanding share of 
win Consolidated stock at the price at which it was 
riginally placed on the market, and a guarantee to reim- 
urse any stockholder for any loss he mht have incurred 


as a result of the slump or at any future time. 


“That goes,” he said. “The rest you can fix up to suit 





did not doubt her, but he was perplexed and disturbed. It 
seemed that the pedestal on which he placed her was totter 
ing. The fact that she was buying meant that she was 
helping his stock along, but it also meant that she was tak 
ing advantage of the slump which he believed had been 
caused by someone in her uncle’s firm. Randolph found 
him pacing restlessly up and down the room when he re- 
turned 

“What does it mean, Chub? 
Wainwright buying stock?” 

Randolph grinned 

“Miss Wainwright, eh?” | 


" he asked. “Why Miss 
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> chuckled. “Well, cheer up, 


Johnny. | suppose I'll have to tell you all about it.’ 

He supplied the omissions in his previous narrative 
and Page’s face grew happy again. At the end he grabbed 
his hat 

“She’s a brick and I’m going to tell her so,” he de 
clared. 

& 
T WAS on the point of Randolph’s tongue to tell Page of 


the embargo placed on his visits by Mr. Conrad, but he 
checked himself and watched his friend whirl away from 
the Astorbilt in a taxicab. As he drew up in front of the 
Conrad home Page saw through the drawing-room window 
\lice in laughing chatter with another and very pretty girl 
whom he concluded was Daisy Phillips, from Randolph's 
account. He ran up the steps and rang the bell 

“Miss Wainwright,” he said, when the butler appeared 

That stolid personage, looking steadily past Page, re- 
plied, “Not in, sir.” 

Page was untamiliar with social euphemisms, and to that 
fact alone may be accredited his temerity. It is not given 


urself.” Continued on page 00) 
_——“SS== SS — i. 
LOVE AND A CHILD = 
By Anna Robertson Noxon : kB, 
I try to think what life would be, 7 - 
Without your tender smile _ ey 
But | am dreaming of your arms ae: = 
os 


I try to think, t 


Just trembling 





When we perhaps shall part— 


And then | feel your finger tips 


I gaze upon the careless crowd, 
On those who know you not; 

And such a wave of pity nes 
Upon me, for their lot! 

I try to think of wealth and fame 


Of earnest busy days 


About me all the while! 


fa day 


are 
my heart 
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in the 





R samuel — 
DY oaMUEe SHOWING THE RESUL1 


AUGUST AND 


HAT a pleasure it is to plant and cultivate a 
VV garden of your own; to do with your own 
~ hands the things which entice your tavorite 

. flowers to give up their best fragrance and 
oo put forth their beauty, as if to repay you tor 


- a your efforts? But how evanescent 1s_ the 


ote average garden, owing to the methods 


adopted, or, rather, not adopted, to insure 


their being things of beauty the whole season through! 
In the first place a garden should be planted system 

atically. If it be a hardy one it should be so planted that 

from the time the first bulbs come through the last of the 


snow, in early spring, until the biting frosts kill the vege- 
tation in the late fall, there will be a constant succession 
of blooms from plants, shrubs, vines and flowering trees 
In the case of the annual flowers, it is also the case that 
the garden can be so planted that, starting with the bulbs, 
there can be a succession all season until frost 

But even when this is done it will be folly to let the 
warden take care of itself in midsummer, for if you do it 
will go out of bloom, go “ragged,” and many of the plants 
die down. Some will do so from having produced seed, 
the aim of their existence; with others itt will be a case oft 


inability to struggle against adverse conditions 

Much of the necessity for extreme care in midsummer 
to keep up the garden could be avoided if the garden were 
kept up all the time from the time it is planted; but, with 
many, the garden gets only spasmodic attention. When 
the gardener gives her garden regular cultivation after 
every rain, from the day it is finished planting, until Sep 
tember, gives the plants the stimulating feeding they re 
quire, and handles them as I shall tell you below. [t will 
mean a little daily work and a fine garden all the time, with 


wut realizing that there has been any particular effort mad 


t ) 
“ 

Will N the garden has been allowed to reach the middle 
f summer with only the attention required to keep it 
growing t is sure to have more or less of weeds, which 
should be first cleared out entirely The soil about the 
shrubs should be handled either with the bare hand or a 
weeding fork, so as to loosen it up. Do not risk a hoe at 
this. and let it extend to two feet from the trunk Chis 
should especially be done for the midsummer blooming 
shrubs and vines, and a dusting of bone-meal be given 
to them. and then a mulch a foot thick, of any available 
litter, as straw, grass or strawy manure Make a solution 
f one oun 1f nitrate of soda crystals in two gallons of 


water. and give it to the shrubs before putting on the mulch, 
ut half a gallon to a large shrub, extending it to 


the width of the head 
] 





| clit a t over two | 
: | ] ‘ the lino 
nches eep, as tle reedaineg 
roots f many of these 


plants lie near the surface in 

order the more readily to 

obtain moisture, especially 

if they have not been given 
regularly during 

the hot-dry season during 

past vears 

When borders 

are rst plant 

ed the should C* 

be k ept well —_— 

soaked clear to 





















Garden and 
Lawn 


A. Hamilton 





GOOD CARI DURING 
SEPTEMBER 


the subsoil (at least twice a week) in order that the roots 
will strike down deep. 

The hardy phlox of which almost all gardens will have 
a few clumps, at least, usually is done for by midsummer, 
but if it be cut back one-third its height, when the fresh- 
ness of the first blooms is past, it will throw out new shoots 
and continue to bloom until killed by frost. The annual or 
phiox drummondi, should be cut back one-half in midsum- 
mer, and its season of bloom will extend over the whole 
summer. The aim must be to defeat their efforts to bear 
seed, or they will quit blooming when having done so. This 
applies to the garden pinks, Sweet William, zinnias and 


many similar ones \ll of these will be benefitted by a 
soaking with the nitrate of soda solution. 
% 


HE climbing vines on the porches should have some con- 
sideration in midsummer. Those on the south and west 
sides will be subjected to the radiated heat from the build- 
ings, in addition to that of the atmosphere, and they should 
have frequent sprayings in the evening, and plenty of water 
at the roots. The roses which bloomed, beginning early in 
June, will need attention. They should be handled, mulched 
and the decaying flowers picked off, jf not cut for the vase 
when just ripe. Keep in mind that many of the finest 
shrubs and flowers, besides making this season’s growth, 
must make new growth for next season’s blooming, bear a 
crop of flowers, and in many cases produce seed. To do 
this and keep up their quality, requires that they be fed, wat- 
ered and conditioned, as perfectly as you expect them to 
become 
The bedding plants will have needed attention by mid- 
summer. The geraniums will go ragged and out of bloom 
unless the decaying flowers are kept picked off, and the ex- 
uberant growth of stalk restrained. We do not desire much 
more stalk to them than they had when they were set out 
iast spring, but 1f not restrained by severe pinching they 
vill quit blooming and devote themselves to growing 
uxurious foliage Pinch the shoots back one-third, handle 
he soil about them, give nitrate of soda solution, and a 
dusting of bonemeal, and they will soon be covered with 


new blooms 

The shade trees are likely to suffer if not given plenty 
of water. It is a problem how to do this to those on the 
street, but easy with those on the lawn \llow a hose to 
run slowly all night at such a point as will distribute the 
water over the area occupied by the tree roots \ little 
experimenting will teach you how fast to run it, and the 
proper point at which to set the nozzle. \ large tree re 
quires for its foliage a barrel of water a day, and it must 
come from somewhere, or the tree must furnish it from 
its sap It cannot get it 
from dry soil 

The grass of the lawn 
will need looking after. The 
lawn-mower should be ad- 
justed to cut no shorter than 
three inches, so that the 
ground will get some shade 
from the grass, and protect 
its roots from burning out 
When watering the lawn, do 
so thoroughly, as light wat- 
ering brings the 
feeding roots 
near the sur- 


face, and there 








4 PERFECTLY KEPT BORDER IN MIDSUMMER 


> is more danger 
of burning out 
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RAINY DAY 


By Louise Willis Sneed 


ET your doll rags, as the children 
say, and let’s make a rug. The 
thrifty home-maker finds her high- 

est satisfaction in using up waste material, 

to what better purpose than the home- 

de rug can discarded clothing, draperies 
and other material be devoted? 

Very attractive and serviceable rugs can 

be made by hand if one has persistence and 

little leisure time. The first illustration 

shows what might be called a Georgia 

Plantation Rug. The method is simplicity 

tself, and it is most fascinating work be- 
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RUG-MAKING 


Photographs by the Author 


is readily sponged Any faded denim or 


cretonne curtains may be dyed and utilized 
to advantage - ; 

Rug No. 3 presents a very different pro- 
position. It is an evolution of the New 


“hooked” or “pulled” rug, the man 
ufacture of which is a common handicraft 
in nearly New England village 
Though wrought with marvelous skill these 
rugs are often impossible in design and 
of repelling color 

[his process is very simple. Half-inch- 
wide strips of cloth are hooked up in a loop 


England 


every 


cause it grows quickly, requires no close at- through the meshes of new burlap which 
tention or brilliant light. Indeed, much of No. 1—Georgia Plantation has first been marked with a design and 
this very rug was made in twilight and by Rug stretched in a frame. The loops stand up 





2—Woven on a Hand Loom 


No 


e neighborhood children. On many a snowy or rainy 
afternoon a company of little girls from six to ten years 
old, sat in a busy circle, singing jolly choruses as this very 
rug progressed. Any woolen material, the veriest scrap, 
may be used To arrange an attempt at design, each 
color can be kept to itself, though the basket may contain 
all shades of that color. The stuff is cut in strips, preferably 
on the bias, about an inch wide, and the strips may be 
utilized in any length from an inch to several yards, with- 
out sewing them together. You may cut an old skirt round 
and round with good shears without wasting a bit of it 
With a stout needle and strong, waxed thread proceed to 
gather the strips through the center until these “strings” 
or “dolly boas” are about a yard long, then the thread is 
securely fastened. After the cloth is tightly gathered the 
material is twisted to twirl the gathers on the string so that 
the edges of the gathered cloth stand out on every side to 
form the pile of the rug. (See drawing No. 1.) If gathered 
tightly, the rug is thick and firm. If gathered loosely it 
Is softer. 


2 
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S MADE on the plantations these “strings” are coiled 
in a big oval and sewed to each other, thus making a 
thick, warm, reversible rug. The rug here pictured, how- 
ever, was sewed to a rectangular foundation and the colors 
disposed in masses. The “strings” for the border were 
“gathered” of hit and miss colors, set off by a row of 
black, and the effect is quite pleasing. The 
predominating color is a rich peacock 
blue, furnished by a discarded flannel 
bathing suit, faded to this lovely shade 
by sun and salt sea. However, when the 
desired shade is not at hand, do not hesi- all shades of 
tate to resort to the dye pot. There is | | Indigo Blue 
great amusement in this pastime. Be ad a : 
The second picture shows another 
simple rug, but this must be woven on 
a hand loom. These clumsy old-fash- 
ioned looms may be bought now and then 
in rural districts for five dollars. Hand 
weaving is undergoing such an interest- ._ 
ing revival, that it is not uncommon to find 
such looms in the “third story back room.” aa 
This woven rug is particularly appropriate 
for bedrooms, bathrooms, porches and country 
homes. If made entirely of cotton it is wash- / 
able, and if woven of strips of oilcloth the rug d/ 








Fill this space with 


a > ERE cS , 
Fill the borders with: blues. browns£all colors 


wet 
re / We 








No. 4—Oriental Design of Silk Varns 


about a quarter of an inch and are sometimes cut open with 
scissors. A hand wrought steel needle with wooden han- 
dle is commonly used, but there are several mechanical 
needles now on the market which do the work quicker and 
more evenly. Some of these “mats” in use for thirty years 
show no signs of breaking. Thinking to improve on a good 
idea woolen yarns were used for the rug here pictured, in 
place of strips of cloth, and many strands hooked together, 
which gives a thick, soft pile. 

No. 4 represents a more ambitious effort in a domestic 
process albeit the rug is a copy of an Oriental design. It 
is made entirely of waste silk yarns from a silk factory, and 
is four by seven feet. Neighbors became interested in the 
exhibition of this rug at an exposition and assisted in the 
clipping of the thousands of loops that it might be finished 
in time. These “clipping” bees were delightful modern 
imitations of the old helpful quilting parties, and there was 
much merry-making over the tea cups. As compensation 
the rug won first prize. All of these rugs were made by 
one busy woman, and what she can do any woman can do 
Do you say that you haven’t thé desirable shades or 
colors for attractive rugs? There are in reality only three 
colors, red, blue and yellow, and with touches of white 
or accents of black these primary colors will give beautiful 
effects. There are two old-fashioned plain dyes that have 
the merit of fastness and cheapness, they are indigo and 
The former will give you all the shades of blue, 

and the latter will give you glorious 

browns, golden, greenish and green, when 

used in conjunction with indigo. A rug 

| in blues, browns, yellows and greens 

| would harmonize with anything in a liv- 
ing-room or dining-room. 


walnut 


Fill this space 
th all shade 
f golden browr & 
Y STEEPING the bark of the walnut 
Sh tree or the hulls in water until very 
greens from lark = baggy Phe 
Walnut Dye dark, you obtain the dye. If used when 
green the color will be yellowish brown 
It is almost impossible to obtain a shade 
with this dye that is not artistic, and you 
command a scale of beautiful color from 
golden brown, olive to hunter’s green. When 
goods are taken from the walnut dye and given 
a bath in the indigo dye, the result should be 
rich dark green. Do not object if the prep- 
aration of the indigo is a little slow for your 
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MASTER OLIVER'S 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


Prize Winning Story Number Three 


By Margaret E. Day, Clarkston, Washington 


ONE were to look south from 
the beautiful city of Quito, 
Ecquador, he would see vast 

i *. ranges of mountains Lye 

~ hte. Ma tween these and the city are 

— i scattered the 

most wealthy people of the 


I 





residences ot 


country One of these resi- 
dences was the home of the hero of this 
story—Master Oliver Le Clair. His father 
and mother were dead and he was left 
to live in this large stately mansion with 
only the native servants \n uncle had 
come to live with him, but had foun’ him 


so disagreeable that he could not be per- 
suaded to stay 

Since Master Oliver had been left an 
orphan his days had been full of misery 
and hatred. There were only two things 





dvi ro 


that blew softly up the valley, whispering 
as it passed through the branches of the 
rose bush soon lulled him to sleep. And 
he dreamed he was riding in a coach made 
of gold. Large chunks of gold were scat- 


tered over the road on which he was 
traveling. The carriage wheel ran over 
one of these, throwing him against the 


side of the coach so forcibly that he awoke 
and found a rock had rolled down from 
the cliff and struck him. He _ looked 
around and realized it was only a dream 


He was too tired to get up; so he lay there 
‘ until the little rustling sound made by the 
“SA leaves over his head put him to sleep 
& ; again. \s he slept the rustling sound 
seemed to change and sound like foot 
steps. Master Oliver turned, and there 


before him stood a wee, old man dressed 


which he did not exactly hate, and those in queer antique Dutch fashion with a 
were to think about his troubles and his Miss Margaret E. Day, who has jerkin strapped around his waist. For a 
riches. He really had no serious troubles, been awarded the third prize in moment the two stared at each other. 


but he imagined he had them. As for his 


Our Child Authorship Contest is “ 


here?” said the 


riches, they consisted of two gold mines thirteen years of age. Her fath- 66 HY dost thou sit 

— . mw inherited oo i er and mother write that she — _— ee man, “when = oo 
» had once see ; ‘side ' rods distz ‘re is a cave dw 

¢ lac nce een the resident ol! worked night after night for sev- ¢ .. 1S ant there 1s a cavern filled with 

Ecquador riding in a fine carriage drawn gold? To open this cavern thou must 


by eight beautiful horses, and he wished 
to be able to do as he had seen the grand 
man do. He could almost do it now if 
he had not once promised his uncle that 
he would share all his riches ‘equally with 
him 

One afternoon, just when the story 
opens, he was sitting in his room planning 
how he was going to get richer He said to himself “| 
will start out early tomorrow before the servants are up, 
and | will take a lunch with me which | will order brought 
to me tonight.” So he got up early the next morning and 
went out for the day. When he came to a certain gully, 
he stopped and looked around him. He had supposed be- 
ing there to see it that all the rocks beyond that gully 


her on a 
’ gre 


cause 


rore wv 

must be made of gold, although no one had ever told him 
so. But instead of being made of gold, they looked like 
most of the other rocks he had seen He looked uneasily 


around him to be sure that there was no one in sight. The 
whole gully and the hills beyond looked as lonely as he 
himself felt. He climbed the nearest hill and began to pick 
up and examine pieces of broken rock, hoping to find gold. 
He wandered over the hills until he became very tired, and 
then sat down to rest by the side of a large rock 

*, 


bd 


eyes fell upon 
and pulled it 
a spade 
taking 


S HE sat there looking about him his 
something bright. He got up quickly 
from its hiding place and discovered that it was 


He remembered that once when his servant was 
him out for a walk he had seen the gardener spading. His 
first thought was that there might be gold hidden under- 


neath the surface, and that the spade might help him to 
discover it. So he carried it with him, digging and search- 
ing in vain, until the sun had almost set behind the hills. 
Then he decided he must go, for he was a long ways from 
home, but he would come again the next day. Every day 
for five long Master Oliver went over the hills and 
hunted, but found-no gold 

“How much longer will this have to last?” he said to 
himself one morning just before he went out to hunt. H 
was more determined than ever to keep on trying until he 
was successful 

That day he started earlier than usual and before noon 
had reached a high cliff which was almost inaccessible. As 
he felt very hot and tired, he thought it best to sit down and 
rest before turning back. So he sat down by the side of a 
wild rose bush which grew near a large rock. The wind 


days 


eral weeks on this story. Miss 
Margaret would have preferred 
to have the photograph show 
teeter-board 
says, 
there that | thou 


pick a rose from the bush over thy head, 
drop one of its petals into the not far dis- 
tant brook and say, ‘Open, oh, ye gate to 
golden treasure!’ The cavern will then 
open. If anyone else finds out this secret, 
the cavern may never open again.” 

Then the old man slowly disappeared 
and Master Oliver jumped to his feet to 
that he had really gone. He still and 
\t length he decided to do exactly as the old 
man had told him to do. He took from his pocket a piece 
of blank paper and a pencil and wrote the words: “Open, 
oh, ye gate to golden treasure.” He was afraid he might 
forget them 

He, selected one of the prettiest from the bush 
under which he had slept, and hurried on his way. He 
soon reached the brook, dropped one of the rose petals into 
the water, and repeated the words: “Open, oh, ye gate to 
golden treasure.” 

Instantly, the hill on the opposite side of the brook 
opened like a curtain being drawn, and displayed a great 
heap of gold nuggets. He stood motionless with his eyes 
fixed on his hidden treasure, overwhelmed with wonder and 
astonishment 

“Is this gold really mine, and if it is, must I give half 
to my uncle? It is mine. No, I shall keep it all for my- 
self. I shall hide it from him.” 

Then he entered the cavern, filled his pockets with gold, 
and after he had walked out the cavern closed behind him 
just as it had opened 

He hurried home, keeping his hands closely over his 
pockets so that the gold would not rattle out as he ran 
When he reached home he hid the gold in a large empty 
chest that was in a dark corner of the garret. He thought, 
“T will bring gold from my secret cavern every day until 
I have filled this chest.” 2 


be. 
“it was 
ght it all out.’’ 


make sure stood 


thought 


roses 


far from the home of Master Oliver there lived a 
wealthy English gentleman whose name was Sir 
Archibald Boswell. His home was commonly known as 
“The Birds’ Nest,” because of the hundreds of birds that 
built their nests under the eaves of the house. He loved 
the little birds and wanted them to make their home near 
him, so he had put a little shelf under the eaves where they 
might build their nests 

(Continued on page 
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|.—See this iron, flame-tipped tongue, a-flashing in the skies; 2.—It surely does eclipse the Stars; and if its mighty jolt 
Hear the rumbling noise it makes, see the bright red eyes. But strikes us we are dead ones, for it is a Thunderbolt. 

















3.—"We must get away from here!" the Girlies cry in fnght; 4.—For this Monster splits the universe with a sudden roar and crash, 
"We'll escape this awful terror, if it takes us all the night." Striking at the Girlies every time it makes a flash. 























5.—Now just as luck would have it, they find a shooting Sar, and aim it at the Monster, which they shatter from afar. 
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Mayor Wilson and the Awakening in Hunnewell 


Part Two 


(OT a councilman came to the meeting on the night 
N when Mayor Wilson closed her law books 
and registered her determination to bring the 
matter of the five men’s strength to a final 
test with her own \s on many a melan- 

_ = choly, courage-chilling night past, the council 

i sane hall was empty save for the mayor and clerk 
' “Write up the minutes of the meeting, Mis 

tress Clerk,” ordered Mayor Wilson, her chin in her hand, 
a stern expression in her eyes under the light of the lone 





oil lamp 
Next morning Mayor Wilson took an early train for 
Topeka, the state capital. It was evening when she arrived 
there, and the governor, whom she had come to see, had 
gone home Off to his house she posted, and there in a 
long conference she laid all the troubles and tangles of 
the Hunnewell situation before him 
They say they'll never serve under a woman boss,” she 
explained 
Governor Stubbs, William Roscoe is the handle to his 
name, is a mild-appearing man, not so very large nor im 





AID A THE TROUBLES AND TANGLES BEFORE THE GOVERNOR 


pressive, but he has been soaking up the old Kansas spirit 
f fairness, and succor to the oppressed, in and around his- 


tone old Lawrence for forty vears or more He got the 
attorney-general of the state on the telephone and instructed 
him to bring ouster proceedings against the derelict five 
in the supreme court 


‘They'll either serve under a woman mavor, or they'll 


get out of office,” he assured Mayor Wilson 
& 
N! XT morning it was in the papers all over the country 
The governor of Kansas, the attorney-general and 


the supreme court all had been enlisted to help the courage 
ous, determined woman mayor of Hunnewell win her long 
standing fight 

Mayor Wilson went back to Hunnewell. Following her 
came an amazing corps of widely-known lawyers, represent- 
ing both the state and the defendant councilmen, to take 
depositions in the ouster suit which Governor Stubbs and 
\ttorney-General Dawson were pushing with great vigor 
and heat. The councilmen attempted to show that they had 
met regularly, as required by law 





By G. W. Ogden 


“se 


Produce your minutes,” demanded the state. They 
couldn’t do it. Then came Mistress City Clerk, pro tempore, 
with her neat record under her arm. It showed that not a 
single man of the five ever had answered roll call at a 
council meeting during Mayor Wilson’s term. 

More,than that, the whole story of studied persecution, 
recalcitrance, viciousness and spite, mean and unworthy of 
men anywhere, and especially in Kansas, in many of its de- 
tails, was all brought out at the hearing. All of it went into 
the state’s brief which was filed in the supreme court of 
Kansas. The case was argued in May (1912) and a de- 
cision is expected daily as this number of the magazine 
goes to press. Everybody in Kansas, except the defendants, 
perhaps, believes that the supreme court will throw the 
councilmen out of office. In such event Mayor Wilson will 
have the appointment of men, or women, to fill their un- 
expired terms 

Hunnewell enjoyed a fresh heralding of notoriety on 
account of the ouster suit. Even the United States govern- 
ment took notice, through the action, of something which 
it had overlooked before. “How is this,” it said to the post- 
master of Hunnewell, “you can’t hold two 
public offices at once. You'll either have 
to resign the council or the post office.” 
\s no one ever was heard of resigning a 
postmastership in Kansas, or anywhere else, 
for that matter, the postmaster quit the 
council, 


2, 
“° 


HE Santa Fe Railroad also sat up and 
rubbed its eyes. “Look here, young 
man,” it said to its councilman—the rail- 
road agent at Hunnewell, who had made 
such a gallant fight with his four broad- 
backed compatriots against one lone wom- 
an, “for the good of the service you'd bet- 
ter let politics alone. If you want to re- 
main in our employ you must resign that 
office.” or words which conveyed the same 
meaning. So the agent resigned the council 
That left the blacksmith, the store- 
keeper and the clerk to carry on the gallant 


battle alone. On advice of their lawyers, 
Pe it is supposed, they began to attend the 
saa ” meetings of the council. But only to leer, 


2 


< and wink, and jeer, and obstruct. No busi- 
&f, ness was transacted Then, one night the 
a little city hall burned. It was a mysterious 


fire. Out of it the three councilmen drew 


—_ wd an excuse for refusing once more to meet 


with the mayor. “We have no place to 


V meet,” they said 


“There’s the parlor of my home,” said 
Mavor Wilson 

They refused to consider it Things 
dropped back into the old rut insofar as 
the city business was concerned. But the 
public conscience was beginning to stir. The county at- 
torney ranged himself on the side of the mayor and began 
to put the screws in the lid at Hunnewell. The town itself, 
seeing her so fully determined to fight a better fight than 
anv man among them, began to come over and get into line 
The preachers in the town churches began to speak out, 
regardless of the feelings of several prominent citizens 
who were against the mayor, and the whole town began to 
buzz with a comfortable feeling that something was going 
to happen. 

“Hang on, fight it out, don’t surrender,” was the message 
which came to Mayor Wilson in a thousand different 
wordings from a thousand different places. In Topeka F 
D. Coburn, a gallant gentleman, secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, began a subscription of funds to defray 
Mayor Wilson’s expenses in her battle for her rights and 
the dignity of womankind. Money came from all quarters, 
much of it from men. “Stick to it,” they cheered, “you're 
doing the right thing; you'll win.” 

The money, at the time of this writing, still lies in Mr 
Coburn’s hands. Mayor Wilson, while grateful for the 
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generous offers of assistance, hasn’t touched a cent of it 
“The state’s fighting for me,” she “I don’t need 
any funds.” 

The sermons of the preachers in Hunnewell began to 
tell. Down over the little city went the lid, an alert county 
attorney standing by ready to rap any lawless head that 
might pop out from under it. Men who had opposed Mayor 
Wilson all along began to approach her on the streets in 
friendly attitude. “I’ve been against you, but I believe 
you’re right. This town’s got to clean up and stay clean 
I’m with you from now on.” That was a familiar formula 
of allegiance 2 


Says, 


M>» OR WILSON never has had one minute’s power as 

executive during her term of office, still she has done 
as much for her little city, perhaps, as she could have done 
with the council ready to help her pass all sorts of drastic 
measures. The weight of her moral presence in the office 
has resulted in a complete overturning of Hunnewell tra- 
ditions. Today seven-tenths of the people are with her, 
and if the matter of ousting the three remaining council- 
men were left to public decision, there is no question at all 
what would happen to them. 

Mayor Wilson has won her fight, regardless of the 
decision of the supreme court. The people of Hunne- 
well are proud of her. The law is respected and enforced 
there now, there are no jeers to be heard today when she 
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THE TARDINESS OF 


By Anna Alice Chapin 


PART I] 


LEFT her then, but he came the next after- 
noon, and the next. She grew to count as 
living only those hours when he was with her; 
the rest of her days was spent in a dream of 
him and of what he had come to stand for in 
her life. Mrs. Marchmont protested, but she 
chanced to be very busy just then and did not 
actually know how often Max Heinrich’s 
broad shoulders and vivid face appeared at the door of 
the candle-lighted drawing-room. She 
did notice, however, that Valerie was 
growing up. 

It was almost the end of the week 
before the electric tension between 
the man and girl snapped into a de- 
claration Until then they talked 
around the things that thrilled them, 
played as men and women will with 
the magic of their situation. They 
were in love, as men count love, and 
they gave themselves up to the de- 
lights of love’s preliminaries. It 
never occurred to Valerie that the 
climax could be anything but an en- 
gagement — unconventionally precipi- 
tous to be sure, but all the more de- 
lightful for that—and the marriage 
She had even whispered the last por- 
tentous word to herself in secret. She 
was as has been seen, ridiculously, 
incredibly young 

They had had tea, and chatted of 
the thousand things that all lead di- 
rectly to the one subject that persons 
in love really care to talk about. He 
broke an odd, breathless little pause 
that had fallen between them sudden- 
ly, to ask her to sing the “Dream 
Song” for him again. “I think—I am 
not sure—but I think,” he said look- 





SHE READ THE 








NOTE 
TILL SHE KNEW 


passes along the little street where the stores front. Sh 


has. won her fight for a better city, and won without a « 


cil, without funds, without a town marshal: won by the 
force of a clean character, a high, clear purpose and 
unflinching determination 

The three councilmen cut rather a pitiful figure now 
They have the distinction of having fought a women for 
a year. That is their sole claim to immortal celebrity 


“ 
\RLY this spring a religious revival was held in Hunn 


well. There were sixty converts, many of them Mayor 
Wilson’s most bitter opponents in her stand for a clean 
town. Some of them are still a little sheepish about com 


ing into the camp of the “lady mayor,” as they call her 
locally, but most of them have pledged their support 

So it really makes little difference to Mrs. Wilson which 
way the courts now or never decide. Things are coming 
her way now, and she has brought it all about not by play- 
ing politics, after the fashion of a man, but by standing 
on her rights and refusing to be bluffed. She has made 
Hunnewell better known than many a city fifty times bigger 
than it is, and the moral atmosphere has cleared until 
verybody feels comfortable and proud of the town 

Mrs. Wilson, with her youngest child, a boy of fifteen, 


lives on the little main street of Hunnewell in a small 
white cottage. Her husband is in a state hospital, a 
(Ce ‘ f ) 


PRINCE MAXIMILIAN 


Illustrations by Gordon Grant 


ing at her, “that | may be going away~—very soon I 
want to hear you sing before I| go.” 
She glanced up with startled eyes. Her look so dis- 


turbed him that he rose and walked restlessly across the 
room to mend the dying fire 

“Oh, but,” she murmured, 
long ?” 

“I don’t know, Prinzsessin-!” 
fully beside the hreplace, and came to 
sat, as though he could not help himself 
to me of your dreams?” 


“vou can’t be going—not for 


He stood the tongs care- 
the chair where she 


“Will you sing 


She shook her head. Her eyes, 
frightened and less brilliant than 
usual, did not leave his face 

“Gnadigstes Fraulein,” said Max 


in a low voice “These dreams of 
. 


yours 


“Dream—not dreams!” she whisp- 
ered. “There is only one real dream.” 
He caught his breath. Then he 
went quietly on, “This dream—Mein 
lraudlein—it is a very—big—dream 
A small fulfillment would not—satisfy 


yu \m | right? 
“I would rather,” she cried, finding 
her voice, and speaking passionately, 


“have a great failure, a great disap- 
pointment I could give up every- 
ihing, but I could never bear to take 
second best My dream—my En- 
chanted Island and my Fairy Prine« 
it is my life!” 

“You make it very hard for me,” 
he murmured. “You are a merciless 


temptation, little Fraulein! Suppose 
it were your dream—or your life?” 

“I don’t understand. | don’t under- 
stand.” She clasped her hands hard 
in her lap. “I seem to be talking so 

\ wildly, so meaninglessly. Yet | know 
somehow that what | say means more 
either of us, realize. Oh, | 


AND OVER . 
IT BY HEART tinan we, 


OVER 
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am puzzled and groping. There is something—here and 
now—that we must try to understand, try to decide. I 
don’t know what it is, but I feel it. Something tells me 
that some great decision is to be made, by you or by me 
| don’t know. But—J want to say’—her voice broke girl- 
ishly—“I will do as you say. In everything—in everything, 
now and always, | will do as you say!” 

Hardly realizing what she did, she rose as she spoke, 
and faced him. She was rather white; her lovely little 
head with its flame of hair was held high and proudly. She 
looked—the thought came to him fleetingly—like a princess. 

“I believe in my—romance!” she said, and smiled with 
pale lips. “I believe in—my great adventure! When that 
bell rings that you spoke of, when that bugle calls, I will 
be ready to go out upon the highway, for I cannot stay 
here.” 

In the light of the shaded candles, with the paintings 
of her complacent, high-principled Colonial ancestors look- 
ing on, she sent up her brave little cry against Things As 
They Were. So very young she was that it really seemed 
to her that her desire for the beauty and the wonder of 
the world was something individual and new. She voiced 
her need, her longing; she did not know that it was only 
Weltschmers, the 
pain of the world, 
that she felt. Fine 
as steel and sweet as 
air, she fired the 
man who watched 
her, waking some- 
thing in his. heart 
that had lain hushed 
for many selfish 
years. He suddenly 
wanted to share that 
vital young yearn- 
ing, to be one with 
that most exquisite 
unrest 

% 

“po ITT LE Prin- 
ess in an 
Enchanted Island,” 
the man said a trifle 
unsteadily, “is there 
room in vour dream 
for—one more? Is 
there room in your 
dream for one—un 
worthy—vet who 
would love vou, and 
try to make up for 
the rest who 
would try to make 
some of the dream 
things come true? 
Is there room in 
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“Prinzessin,” he said, “do you love me?” 

“Love you. Oh, how can I tell? I don’t—I hardly 
know you—oh, you shouldn’t ask me.” 

“Ah! Now you are being untrue to yourself! You 
have only just met me, just one little week ago; that is 
true. But you are different from other women; you are 
not affected by the conventions that control them!” Oh, 
time-old, immortal sophistry! 

“No,” decided the girl, responding proudly, “I am free! 


And—I—I——” She tried to say it, but something choked 
her. Did she indeed love him? 
% 


HE WAS looking at her from under his lowered lids 
like a panther; his eyes were panther-colored, beauti- 
ful and golden clear. Suddenly he began to speak, tumul- 
tuous, passionate, wonderful things that poured from his 
lips in a flood of eloquence. He came no nearer to her, but 
his voice, vibrating yet smoothly caressing, drew her inex- 
orably. She listened, dumb and dizzy, to that storm of emo- 
tion—a tenderly relentless, mysterious storm that bore her 
with it—away—away. More and more she gave herself to 
it, heart and spirit; the room swam and swayed about her 
She could not say whether he or she took the step forward 
But suddenly the 
candles wavered and 
blurred into stars 
She was in his arms 
From his kiss, 
age -long and deep, 
she felt, as life itself 
she tore away, 
as Mrs. Marchmont 
rustled down the 
hall, and the world 
of every day broke 
in upon them. 

She stood trem- 
bling and dumb, 
while her aunt en- 
tered and talked 
platitudes to Herr 
Heinrich If her 
instinct was sur- 
prised that he could 
collect himself im- 
mediately and talk 
as though nothing 
had happened, could 
ignore their beauti- 
ful moment with 
such calm assurance, 
she did not put the 
thought into words, 
even in her own 
mind. It certainly 
did not occur to her 
delicate and idealis- 


your dream,” he tic nature to wonder 
whispered ck why he had not 
me ?” chosen this tinte to 

She shrank from ‘THEN YOU'RE A COWARD FLASHED ARNETT QUITE BESIDE HIMSEL! declare himself to 
him, momentarily her aunt. Valerie 


frightened, for she 

was at a point in life when the heart flies from fact to 
fancy, forsaking flesh and blood for phantasms; she was 
afraid, pained, rapturous. Her vision, her dream, her ro- 
mance, her great adventure—it was all coming true! 

She looked at him for a long minute with new eyes. To 
others—to her only a week ago—he was merely a good- 
looking, high-bred man of forty or more, with cynical, 
handsome eyes and a well-cut, self-indulgent mouth; a man 
who bore the symbols of his passions, his follies, his gen- 
erosities, even his old ideals, in a hundred minute lines and 
shadows; not a good man, and not a great one, but one 
whom women had loved much. But to Valerie he seemed 
suddenly the visionary knight of her dreams become sud- 
denly incarnate. She gave him her allegiance as she would 
have given him her colors to wear—with a high heart and 
a splendid light pulsing in her sea-blue eyes. 

“Oh!” she breathed, in a voice of music; “I always won- 
dered how it would come to me!” 

He looked at her, flushing slowly, for a moment, a 
heaviness of passion in his eyelids. When he spoke his 
voice was shaking, yet with a strange silky cadence in it 
that frightened her in a mysterious way 


could not judge 
those whom she loved. She was always content to believe 
that they were right whether she understood them or not 

Von Grautzig came in shortly afterward, and looked 
none too pleased to see his friend and compatriot there 
Mrs. Marchmont ordered fresh relays of tea and cakes, 
and they all, with the exception of Valerie, talked noth- 
ings. She sat in her dream. 

% 
“*EJAS the Prince not come yet?” said Mrs. March- 
mont, to make conversation. 

“His Serene Highness assures me,” said von Grautzig 
with emphasis, “that he will be in Washington tomorrow.” 

“Ah! That is very nice!” purred Mrs. Marchmont. “I 
suppose he has been delayed?” 

“I must suppose so, madam,” said the German, sourly, 
“by something, doubtless, which he has found more amus- 
ing than the official business which brought him to Wash- 
ington. It is a source of gratification that he has grasped 
the fact that that business will not wait any longer.” 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Marchmont, “we must hope that 
there has been no harm done by the delay.” 

(Continued on page &2) 
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FALL MILLINERY | 


FOR 


SCHOOL GIRLS / 
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© SUBJECT in the entire millinery world is more fascinating than a 
review of the models brought out for little folks. Whether we are 
mothers ourselves or no, our feminine souls are possessed by the 

charm of the dainty bonnets, the naive hats, which make such piquant frames 
for childish faces. The cases where these goods are displayed never fail 
to arrest the footsteps of shopping women, who stay to covet with frankly 
calculating eyes, or it may be, pass on in futile longing for the joys which 
are not to be theirs. This page will be equally attractive. showing as it does 
the best in childish fashions which has been desigtied this fall. No. 1 is a 
rough camel’s-hair felt, in color a becoming taupe. The unique ornament is 
a stiff pompon made by shredding white turkey quills. This is held in plac« 
by a stiff little tailored bow of the camel’s-hair felt. Can you imagine any 
thing more delightful for your young school-girl daughter? 

lor the pretty twelve year old as well, could you find a more suitable 








hat than the one shown in illustration No. 2? This is a monotone in brown 

Brown corduroy bound around the edge with brown silk braid is the foun 

dation. Three braid covered buttons to match catch up the brim in front 
and at the back the bareness ake . No a 
is relieved by brown “ears” and 
1 cord ornament made of silk cord. of the same shade twisted into a fan 
bowknot & * & 
CORD! ROY competes with felt for first place in juvenile millinery this 

fall. In No. 4 we have a lovely girl’s hat of white corduroy bound with 

white grosgrain ribbon The immediate front is trimmed in popular fash 
ion with a large bow of white ribbon The beauty of these corduroy hats ts 


that they need so little trimming, and therefore afford fit setting for the 


ribbon bows which in every form appear on most of the fall hats 
Nor are the very small maidens forgotten by the makers of millinery. No 


3 and No. 5 show two of the cunning little bonnets so suited to childish 
requirements. Here, too, corduroy shows its place in popular affection 
No. 3 is a bonnet of Meissen blue corduroy with stiff brim and pleated 
crown, The trimming is a bow of blue ribbon centered with a bunch of 
ribbon fruit and foliage also in Meissen blue. Blue ribbons under th 
chin tie this bonnet fast. No. 5 is also corduroy, all in white—the monotone 
rules, you see. This exquisite thing has full crown of corduroy and 1 


banded across the front with fold of white pique edged with Irish crochet 
lace. This pleating hangs loose in Dutch fashion, beneath the bows of white 
ribbon over each ear 

\ ruching of maline frames the pretty face in becoming fashion The 
ruching has the added advantage of preventing the lace on the bonnet from 
becoming soiled by contact with the hair. It may be taken out and thrown 
away as soon as it ceases to be immaculate and a fresh one substituted, a 
process taking little time and trouble. For the tiny girl these bonnets are 
No. 5 far more practical than the less snug and secure hats. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE BABY 


Some Important Everyday Facts of which Every Young 
Mother Should Have Knowledge 


By ANNA SCHMITZ, R. N. 
Graduate of the Long Island College Hospital Training School for Nurses 





Y TWENTY years of practical experience has 
brought me in close contact with a great 
many babies of all ages, and the whole sub- 
ject seems to have classified itself something 


like this: The mother has three problems 
the physical health of her child, its habits and 
its character. To properly care for these 


three things, she must exercise good common 
sense, and much will power. But I doubt if any woman 
would be unequal to her task if she met it earnestly and 
with determination 
I cannot be too emphatic in urging a young mother to 
cultivate careful decision backed up by firmness, regular 
and systematic procedure rather than erratic, impulsive 
action—in a word—self-control. The raising of a child 
necessitates quite as much discipline of youf€elf as of your 
offspring, if problems are met in the right way. Many wom- 
en realize this fully but there is an inevitable nervous- 
ness which often quite overwhelms a mother when she 
first realizes that the responsibility of caring for a tiny 
mite of humanity is about to fall upon her shoulders. 
| have seen so many women absolutely panicky at the pros- 
pect of motherhood as to make me realize that if the 
mystery and uncertainty could be replaced by knowledge 
and confidence much good could be accomplished. 
©! COURSE, if it is in any way possible, a good trained 
nurse should be obtained to take the case for at least 
two weeks, and by training both the mother and the baby, 
start things off right. This is in many cases impossible and 
a mother often has only the doctor and a relative, or an 
experienced woman to help her through the ordeal. Ina 
case like that it is certainly well for the mother to know 
what sort of care her baby should have. My desire is to 
help her to this knowledge as simply as possible, and | 
will take up different points in the order in which they are 
liable to arise 


O \lmost the first thing to do to a little baby is 


the oilins The new born baby is taken to a warm room, 
free from draughts, and placed on the nurse’s lap and 
oiled over its entire body and head with warm olive oil, 


which has been previously prepared by placing a cup half 
full of oil in a basin of hot water. The little one is then 
wrapped in flannel, placed on its right side, with its head a 
little lower than the rest of its body and left until such 
time as it will be convenient to wash it 

Bathing: As soon as possible the baby should be washed 
and dressed. A solution made from a half teaspoonful of 
boracic acid placed in a pint of water, boiled, strained 


through clean cheesecloth and placed ina clean jar or bottle, 


labeled, and kept only for that purpose should have been 
prepared beforehand Pour a little of this from the jar 
into a glass, night and morning, to cleanse eyes and mouth. 
\ separate piece of clean absorbent cotton should be used 
in washing each eye and another for the mouth, to avoid 
carrying the discharge from one part to another. (A sup- 
ply of absorbent cotton at about fifty cents per pound should 
be kept in its original roll, wrapped in a towel away from 
the dust. ) 
= 
HE baby should be bathed on the nurse’s lap, in water 
of the same temperature as its body (one hundred de- 
grees), using some very pure soap like white castile. It 
should not be put into a tub of water until after the cord 
has dropped off, for fear of infection. The cord stump 
should be dressed daily with sterile gauze, or very soft 
clean linen which has been previously baked in the oven. 

The idea that a baby should be bathed all over every day 
is a fallacy—three times a week is often enough for clean- 
liness. Too much bathing reduces a baby’s strength and 
weight. Of course, the cleansing of eyes, nose and mouth, 
night and morning is imperative, and the other necessary 
partial bathing at intervals is understood. 

Sponges should never be used. Wash cloths can be made 
of five-cent white cheesecloth eighteen inches square. Zinc 
ointment is an excellent thing to use in the creases of a 
baby’s body, many preferring it to dry powder. 

Dressing \ baby should wear as few garments as pos- 
sible. A flannel band, a silk and wool, or cotton and wool 
shirt, diaper, wool bootees, a flannel or outing flannel pet- 
ticoat, hanging from the shoulders, a simple little slip and 
a woolen shaw! or blanket to wrap it in are all the clothes 
it needs. A baby should be handled just as little as possible, 
especially during the first four weeks of its life. So one 
dressing a day should be made to suffice. 

Food: Of course, a mother should nurse a baby if pos- 
sible, and usually the milk comes on the third day. At this 
time the baby should begin to nurse regularly every two 
hours, whether awake or asleep, from six A. M. to ten P. M., 
and once through the night, thus establishing regular habits. 

If the milk supply is deficient try using a bottle every 
other feeding before giving up hope. Much can be done 
by dieting. Strong coffee and tea should be avoided en- 
tirely by the mother, and cocoa, gruel, milk, beer and ale 
may be added to diet, but should not be substituted for solid 
food. Taken in addition to three plentiful meals of easily 
digested food they will often force a milk supply. 

\ nursing mother should avoid greasy fried foods, 
freshly baked bread onions, cauliflower, brussels sprouts 

(Continued on page 77) 
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THE FRENCH 
FASHION DISPLAY 


By Anne Overton 


ARIS, July 22.—Although the race for the Grand Prize 
is a matter of history, having taken place in June, 
it is still of interest in the feminine world for 

one great reason, it was the annual display of clothes! 
Now don’t tell me I am a totally irresponsible person to be 
still talking about last summer’s dresses when | ought to 
be concentrating my mind on the things | am to wear this 
fall and winter, for you see that is just what [| am doing! 
All those lovely gowns that were worn at the races and 
that we all flocked to see—oh, of course the races were 
interesting, too—were the very last word of fashion. They 
were the results of the cogitations of the brainiest de- 
signers in the world, and they will set the styles for the 
rest of womankind for a year to come. I am sending you 
sketches of some of the smartest ones, because I believe 
these are the features which will be adapted to the gowns 
we will wear this fall and winter. 

Skirts, as you see, show a decided change, being slightly 
draped. Draperies are seen in cloth and velvet skirts as 
well as in those made of silk or thinner materials. A note- 
worthy fact is the return to favor of pleats, some of the 
skirts looking quite accordeon pleated with their many fine 
side pleats. Strange to say, this pleating is so skilfully done 
that the narrow skirts are not perceptibly wider. Many 
waists are still cut in kimono fashion though those with 
sleeves set into dropped armholes are also popular. Yokes 
are often seen. They give an opportunity for the appli- 


\« 


cation of lace or embroidery which make them valuable as 


trimming features. Smart sleeves are very long, close-fit 
ting at the wrist and trimmed with buttons to the elbow 
\ frill of lace around the hand and up to the elbow is a 
charming idea. If three-quarter sleeves are worn on thx 
street it must be with long gloves, either silk, kid or som« 
of the useful chamois imitations. 

Very stylish empire belts about an inch above the waist 
line are seen. Some of them are sash belts with drooping 
ends at the left side. Almost always they have some color 
the new red (a dark cerise), lettuce green, bluet or mauve 
mixed with black, and the ends are fringed. Fringe, be it 
noted, is no longer seen except on sash ends 

~ 
COLL \RS are a topic of absorbing interest. Very quaint 
are some of the shapes which form almost the sole 


trimming of the gown. The Robespierre collar, or some 
of the many shapes developed from it, will be featured in 
the smartest coats and blouses this fall On afternoon 


cloth or tailored dresses lace and batiste collars with double 
frills down both sides of the jacket front are very popular 

Panniers are used and in modified form will furnish 
motifs later for a great many gowns. On satin dresses 
panniers are usually made of chiffon cloth to match. Thes« 
are a few items I have gleaned. I hope next month to tell 
you more of the application of the new features, whicl 
are on trial for their lives, so to speak 
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4823—480!1 


PLEATED SKIRTS AND SOME SMART WAISTS 
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4841—4817 4507-4839 


CHIC COSTUMES FOR WALKING AND SHOPPING 


See descriptions on page 32 
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THE PLEATED SKIRT AND THE LATEST COLLARS 


Chic Costumes for Walking and Shopping 





For 4 ra p and 
O. 4823, Lapies’ Suirt Watst (15 cents) —With skirt No. 4801 this 
waist makes a walking dress as c/tic as many a more elaborate cos- 
tume. Sleeves, long or short, and two styles of cuff, make the de 
sign suitable for both linen and silk waists. The pattern comes in seven 


sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. Size thirty-six 

requires two yards of material thirty-six inches wide 
~ 

No. 4801, Lapies’ PLEATED Skirt (15 cents).—This is eight-gored, 

wes graceful model of the popular pleated skirt. it is illustrated in blue taffeta 

with waist No. 4823 of white taffeta trimmed with blue. Serge, satin, 

tr] — cloth and linen will also develop well in this design. The pattern 1s in 

; f eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure. Size 

\ twenty-six requires three and a half yards of forty-four-inch material, and 


| i 
| ] } 
| | | measures two and seven-eighth yards at the lower edge | \ 

x} 

CB 
Me, 

/ | 
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No. 4833, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents).—With charming collar and body 
| and sleeve in one or sleeve set in to dropped armhole, this is a fascinating 
| | waist for silk or wash materials. As represented with skirt No. 4837 it is } 4 
I | | 1 | a stylish costume of mauve taffeta with lace collar and sleeve frills. The #4 
pattern is in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure. 
Size thirty-six takes one and three-quarter yards of forty-four-inch goods. : 
ee 
* 

No. 4837—Lapies’ Tunic Skirt (15 cents).—This is an engaging model 
4801 with its various possibilities. Up-to-date with its rippling or shghtly draped 
tunic and fine side pleated, lower section, it may nevertheless be modified 
to the most conservative lines as shown in small views on this page. As 4817 
illustrated on page 30 with waist No. 4833, we see its modish effect in 
mauve taffeta. The pattern is cut in five sizes, from twenty-two to thirty 
inches waist measure. Size twenty-six requires five vards of forty-four- 
inch material. Three yards thirty-six inches wide will make the founda- f 
tion. At the lower edge the skirt measures two and three-eighth yards. ( f\ Kh Pp i 


2, 
~ 
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No. 4831, Lapres’ Watst (15 cents).—This waist is very smart de- { 
veloped as shown on page 30 with skirt No. 4237 in green and white striped \ ! 
taffeta. Two styles of collar adapt it to the washable waist as suggested in \d 
small views. The patterh comes in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure. Size thirty-six requires one and three-quarter | 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 

Og 

No. 4237, Lapies’ S1x-Gorep Skirt (15 cents).—With side gotes over- 
lapping front panel this skirt goes well with waist No. 4831 with which ft \\ — 
it is combined in the green and white striped linen costume illustrated on \ 
page 30. The pattern is in six sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-two inches 
waist measure. Size twenty-six requires two and seven-eighth yards of | 
forty-four-inch goods, and measures two and a half yards at the hem. | 

~ | 

No. 4841, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents).—Among the new waists this is | 
notable, with its stylish collar and odd opening over the chemisette. With | ! 
skirt No, 4817 it makes a good model for the brown taffeta dress on page | | 
31. It will also serve for satin, serge or velvet. The pattern is in seven 
izes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. Size thirty-six 
requires two and a quarter yards of thirty-six-inch material. 

Oo 
No. g817, Lapres’ Stx-Gorep Skirt (15 cents).—This skirt has the 


pleated sides which make the new skirts so graceful. It may be developed 





in serge, broadcloth or corduroy. The pattern comes in six sizes, from | 

twenty-two to thirty-two inches waist measure. Size twenty-six requires 

three and seven-eighth yards of forty-four-inch material, and measures = ia ’ 

2 two and one-half yards around the bottom. a ao > 

483i a | ° . 
No. 4507, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents).—This is one of the popular models [Y * j {| 

\ without shoulder seams which are becoming to most women. With skirt |\ Mud , het | : 

No. 4839 it makes the lovely dark-blue satin dress with Irish lace collar ee rif § 

and cufts seen on page 31. The pattern may be had in six sizes, from -_ } ' : 

thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure. Size thirty-six requires two Wo! by bY , 

and a half yards of material thirty-six inches wide. ie | F 

“ | C 

No. 4839, Lapies’ Turee-Prece Skirt (15 cents).—This is an excellent a 

model for the sweep skirts which are again very stylish. It is equally | \ 

smart in round length, for the cloth, corduroy or velvet skirt for street f 

wear. The pattern is cut in six sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-two inches t 

waist measure. Size twenty-six requires three and a quarter yards of , i}] Ss 

forty-four-inch material, and measures two and three-quarter yards at hem. - i! 

4237 (For description of No. 4795 see opposite page.) , 4795 ~ 
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CHARMING GOWNS FOR LATE SUMMER DAYS 
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4811—4803 4811—4803 4797 
Trausfer Design Transfer Designs 
No, 257 Nos. 467, 468, 294 


O. 4795, Lavies’ Dress (15 cents).—As seen 
N on page 31 this design, developed in white 
serge with blue satin collar and cuffs, makes 
a charming dress. It may be more simply made 
in linen or other wash fabrics. The pattern comes 
in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure. Size thirty-six requires four and 
three-eighth yards of forty-four-inch material 
The skirt measures two yards and one-quarter 
at the lower edge. R 


“e 


No. 4811, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents).—In the 
illustration above this waist is shown with skirt 
No. 4803 in the white linen costume embroidered 
with McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Design No. 
257. Square neck and elbow sleeves make it com- 
fortable in the early September days, often more 
oppressively hot than those of midsummer. But 
a high collar and long sleeves, as seen in other 
views, adapt it to the taffeta, satin or cloth gown 
for later in the season. The sleeves are set in 
to the armholes without fulness at the top, pre- 
serving the kimono silhouette. The pattern comes 
in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure. Size thirty-six requires one yard 
and three-quarters of forty-four-inch material. 


O. 4803, Lapies’ Four-Gorep Skirt (15 cents) 
—<As if designed expressly to be worn with 
waist No. 4811, here illustrated, this skirt 

harmonizes with it entirely in the lines of the 
front closing. Transfer Design No. 257 outlines 
skirt front as well as waist in the white linen cos- 
tume here presented. The skirt gives equal sati® 
faction as a separate skirt or combined with other 
waists in taffeta, satin, serge or broadcloth gowns 
The pattern may be had in six sizes, from twenty 
two to thirty-two inches waist measure. To make 
the skirt in size twenty-six two yards and seven 
eighths of thirty-six-inch material will be neces 
sary \t the lower edge the skirt measures two 


vards and one-eighth. 


* 
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No. 4797, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—Women 
will be sure to appreciate this design, so adaptabl 
to the lovely embroidered white linen dress shown 
in one view, and to the foulard frock as well, with 
its quaint yoke, as seen in the other. One will 
not regret the time spent in embroidering a dress 
like the first model with its attractive bowknot and 
eyelet transfer designs—No. 467 on the waist, and 
No. 468 on the skirt. Collar and sleeves are fin 
ished with Transfer Design No. 294. The pattern 
is cut in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure. Size thirty-six requires 
four yards and one-eighth of forty-four-inch ma- 
terial. The skirt measures two yards and three- 
eighths around the bottom. Seven-eighths of a 
yard will make yoke and cuffs, which should be 
of contrasting material. A pretty trimming fea- 
ture can be made of the piping which outlines these 
accessories by selecting a harmonious color, 
scheme, or a bright, contrasting tint 














OMAN’S dress these 
times, for all its apparent 
simplicity, is far more of a 
science than in days gone 


In 


W 





by. In former years ele- 
= gance.of material was of 
the greatest moment. Less 


stress was laid upon fit, for 
if there were defects of that sort, they 
could be covered with a frill of lace, you | 
know, or some bias bands or what not. 
Now we have learned that the real 
heauty of a dress consists not so much 
in the goods of which it is made, but in 
the correct and artistic lines along which 
it is developed. Really very charming 
gowns are now evolved from materials 
considered by an older generation only 
suitable for the simplest of home-made 


dresses. This does not necessarily im- 
ply that handsome silks and satins are 
not worn. Quite the contrary! But so 


high is the achievement of modern dress- 
making that today the woman of slender 
means can make as good an appearance 
in her cheaper clothes as was formerly 
ccomplished by the wealthy classes only. 
\nother aid to the effectiveness of the 
stvles now in vogue are the attractive 
collars, which often form almost the sole 
trimming of a gown. The much talked ’ 
of Robespierre collar has set the fash- ——=7\ 
ion for many allied shapes which bear 


that name but are really modifications \ 
of the original model. But one and all, ig 
they are distinctly chic, as will be seen 


by reference to the illustrations on this 
and the following pages. 

The general adoption of the peplum 
is responsible for the smart coat effects 
of the dresses this season. This style 
has the advantage of combining the ap- 
pearance of the conventional coat suit 
with all the coolness and comfort of the 
unlined, one-piece dress, a unique de- 
vice very acceptable to those women who 
feel that they must adhere strictly to their 
street wear 


for 
This fashion also permits the use of two 
materials in the costume, a style of the present sea- 
son which has much to commend it, for besides given 


coats 


that variety which a relief to the eye, it makes it 
easier to remodel and bring up to date last season’s 
gowns \mong the pretty new touches given to this 
) blouses are the bib effects which are often 
quite charming exponents of the art of combining two 
kinds of material. This will be a very popular fash- 
ion this fall, as it is becoming to most figures, and 
will undoubtedly be a feature of many cloth dresses, 
as well as more elaborate and dressy frocks of silk, 
satin, marquisette or lace 


1S 
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N! ). 4810, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—The picturesque 


possibilities of this design are seen in the illus- 
tration on the 
ground 
bib, 


taffeta 


opposite page. Flowered taffeta, a white 
with blue-and-pink flowers, forms the skirt 
while waist and peplum are of plain blue 
fashionable coat effect \ collar of white 


and 
in 
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taffeta with jabot and sleeve frills of the 
new Misella lace complete a most attrac- 
tive gown. Both bib and peplum may be 
omitted and the model will serve for a 
smart dress of linen, piqué, repp, cham- 
bray or percale. Serge or cashmere may 


Y ie also be satisfactorily used for a fall 
dress. The skirt is three piece, with high 

Puc | or regulation waistline, and the back 

7 ia may be gathered or in habit style. _The 
A / J pattern may be had in six sizes, from 


thirty-two to forty-two inches bust meas- 

ure. To make the dress in size thirty-six 

will require four and five-eighth yards 

| of forty-four-inch material. Waist and 

|} peplum take two and a quarter yards of 

goods forty-four inches wide. The com- 

pleted skirt measures two and one-eighth 
yards around the bottom. 


Og 
No. 4805, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents ).— 
In this model we have a satistactory 
form of the surplice waist, a fashion 


which 1s always “in” because every wom- 
an likes its natural, easy lines. The ad- 
dition of the new style collar makes it 
especially effective As the waist is il- 
lustrated on the opposite page, it forms, 
with skirt No. 4807, a lovely dress of 
striped messaline in two shades of green. 
Collar and cuffs are made of white satin, 
and the chemisette, the pattern for which 
included with the waist, is made of 
French shadow lace. The buttons used 
for trimming are covered with dark 
green satin. Any soft silk, taffeta, crepe 
de Chine, linen and a variety of wash 
materials may also be appropriately used 
to make this waist. A useful feature of 
the pattern is the underarm gore which 
gives a closeness of fit desirable especial- 
ly in the large sizes. Two styles of 
sleeve are included, a_ straight, 


18 


short 
sleeve with turned-back cuff and a long 
sleeve, dart-fitted to the wrist. The pat- 
tern may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure. For size 
thirty-six two and three-eighth yards of material will 
be required. One yard of material will make the col- 
lar and cuffs. McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Design 
No. 384 was used to embroider the waist, as illustrated 
in the small view. 


> 


No. 4807, Lapres’ Four-Gorep Skirt (15 cents).— 
This design is shown on the colored page combined 
with waist No 4805 1n the pretty light and dark green 
striped messaline dress trimmed with white satin. The 
inset section is of satin. If preferred, this may be 
omitted, and in that case the front gores are reversed 
and lapped from right to left. In either case the front 
is finished with a tuck seam. This skirt may be ap- 
propriately made of silk, satin or any of the summer 
fabrics adapted to tailored effects. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four inches 
wat measure. Size twenty-six requires three and 
one-half yards of material thirty-six inches wide, and 
measures two and one-half vards at the lower edge 
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STYLISH COLLARS AND A GOWN IN COAT EFFECT 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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4820, Lapies’ Top Coat (15 
} 


cents). \mong the com- 
fortable fashions which 
come to us from our Eng- 
lish cousins this smart coat 


: 1 will meet with the most gen- 
tins ih eral appreciation Its dis- 
tinctive feature is the collar 
which may be worn open, as illustrated 
on the opposite page, giving it quite the 
air of the new rolled collars adapted irom 
the original Robespierre model, or it may 
be folded up about the neck and buttoned 
close, making a most effective defense 
against a chilly wind. As shown here, the 
coat is made of a handsome rough, double 
faced material This coat can also be 
stylishly developed in the warm chinchilla 
cloth which comes in pretty medium and 
dark shades, in velour de laine, craven 
ette or covert cloth. The usefulness of 
the coat is greatly increased by the two 
possibilities of full length or seven-eighths 


provided by the pattern, and the deep cut 





of the armhole assures that ease which is 
so essential in a top garment The pat 
tern may be obtained in six sizes, from 


thirty-two to forty-two inches bust meas 
ure. Four and one-half vards of material 
forty-four inches wide will make the coat 
thirty-six in full length, and thre 


The 


im size 


and five-eighths in the shorter length 


lar requires one-half yard of thirt 
six-inch material 
& 


No. 4813, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents) 
This 1s an unusually graceful development 
of the one piece dress, to which the pl as 
ing cut of the collar gives distinction. The 
illustration on page 36 shows the gown 
made of linen, with collar and cuffs of 
tan allover eyelet embroid ry Taffeta 
will also mak« a charming dress after this 
design, whil for coolet 
weather will he equally Satistactory The 
skirt is cut in five Two shallow 
le, stitched nearly down 
double panel effect 
he Si¢ also 
he back is arranged tor 


serge or cashiner« 


gores 
pleats on either side, 
to the knees, give a 
to the front. ° 

laid in pleats 


e seams are 


either inverted pleat or habit back. The 
blouse is tucked, back and front, after 
the shoulder seams are closed The sleeve 


is in two styles, a straight sleeve to the 
elbow finished with a turned-back cuff. or 
long and fitted by dart to the wrist. For 
those who like the dress without the re 
ver collar a crossed front, surplice fash- 
ion, 1s possible, with garniture of buttons, 
as shown in the small view on this page 
The opening of the skirt is at the side 
front, and it may be closed with buttons 
to match those on the waist, or more in 

nspicuously fastened with hooks and 


snappers The 


eves or pattern comes in 
eight for both slender and larg 
women, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 

three-eighth 


bust. measure Five and 


S$1Zes, 


1 
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O. 4517, Lap Wal 

the design 

which it 1 to be le Ve 

first things to be 
waist 


fitrie ot material in 


with 


of great valu One of the views above, with 
skirt No. 4815, illustrates it in a blue linen cos 
tume with darker pipings, buttons and loops 


\nother shows its suttability for a gown of the 


soft velveteen, almost like panne velvet = in 
quality, while in the small view one can con 
Ccirve oft it in tatteta, challhie or othe light 
weight material \ll make chic waists Pwo 
stvles of sleeve increase its usefulne ind the 
absence f shoulder seams is a pleasing fea 
ture The pattern is cut in six sizes, from 
thirtv-two to forty-ty inches bust measure 
One vard and seven-¢ tl f forty-four-inch 
material will be necessary to make it in size 
thirty-six 
me 

No 481 LA Pwo- Pre Skirt (1 
cents ) hi kirt ne well suited to linen 
or velvet and velveteer hown in the two 
costumes above, in both cases with waist No 
4517. It may with equall xd results be ap 
plied to br idelotl t taffeta or to many kinds 
of washable fab The openit may lhe if 
side-front or at center-hack in the ha hacl 
or inverted pleat The pattern is obtainable in 
six sizes, from twenty:two to thirty-two inches 
waist measure Size twenty-six requires three 
vards of material forty-f r inches wide, and 
measures two yards and one-halt{ the lower 


edg 


ry 
ne 


4523 


Fan 


a 
4s 


4597 


f, 
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4597—4523 

No. 4507, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents).—The 
model which will serve for the more mannish 
tailored waist can seldom be felicitously ap 
plied to such entirely feminine appurtenances 


as embroideries and bordered goods. The ma- 
terials make up charmingly, however, in this 
design with its surplice front and deep V at the 


back of the neck Either in flouncing or in 
China silk, as illustrated above, with skirt No 
4523, 1t helps to make lovely costumes. The ef 
fect is equally good in bordered materials. The 
pattern may he from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure. To make it 
in size thirty-six requires two yards and three 
eighths of material thirty-six wide, or 


had in six sizes, 


inches 


three vards and one-half of flouncing or bor- 
dered material 
% 
No. 4523, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt (15 
cents ).—lFor the flouncing or soft silk or crepe 


de Chine to go with waist No. 4597 this model 
graceful, with mucl 
Front and sides are length- 
ened by a circular section, allowing, as seen tn 
for the 


popular 


has no superior. It is very 


simplicity of line 


combination of two 
Bordered 


smaller view above, 


o 1 
goods 


materials now so 


will also show to best advantage made by this 
model The pattern may be obtained in five 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty inches waist 


measure. Size twenty-six requires three yards 
of plain material forty-four wide, or 
one yard and five-eighths of flouncing or bor 
dered material. At the bottom the skirt meas- 
ures two yards and one-eighth 


inches 
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Transfer Design N iv 


O. 4805, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents).—This 
waist is illustrated with the same skirt, 
No. 4708, in the pretty dark and light 
green striped foulard dress on page 35, and 
described on page 34. Its possibilities in 
gray satin with white satin cuffs and collar, 
braided with black soutache in Transfer De- 
sign No. 340, are shown here. The pattern 
is in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure. To make the waist in 
size forty-four will take two yards and a half 
of material forty-four inches wide. 
“ 

No. 4807, Laptes’ Four-Gorep Skirt (15 
cents).—This_ skirt is combined with waist 
No. 4805 in the gray satin costume with 
white satin trimmings braided with Transfer 
Design No. 340, a dress charmingly adapted to 
the older woman. The pattern is in seven 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, and requires in size thirty-four 
three yards and five-eighths of forty-four- 
inch material. The skirt measures two yards 
and seven-eighths at the hem. 

~ 

No. 4825, Lapies’ Suirt Watst (15 cents) 
—Various developments of this waist are sug- 
gested in the figures on this page, as well as 
in the view on page 40. With skirt No. 4839 
it makes a neat and stylish shirt-waist cos- 
tume of white linen or of foulard. With the 
rolled collar it is both comfortable and be- 
coming. The pattern comes in eight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust meas- 
ure. Size forty-four requires two vards and 
three-eighths of thirty-six-inch material. 


— 4825—4839 
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4825—4839 


No. 48309, I 
cents) This 
serge costume 
with waist N 
phasized in ifs 


an Satin or taffeta n 
well 


velopment as 
gested The 


twenty-two to 


ure. Size thirty 


a half of for 
the lower edg¢ 


No. 4800, I 


in the thirty-t 


skirt N 4015, 1 


coat suit, or 1 
trated o1 


7 


may be used fe 


coats as well 





s 


on 


patt 


thirt 


cents) With 


front this smart sl 


older woman 


45809, as illustrate: 
satin suit, it mak 
ulso be used for lit 
The pattern come 

two to thirty-two 1 
thirty-two require 
eighths of forty 

measures two yards 


needs 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MODISH WAISTS 
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Transfer De iN 








. QO. 4825, LApies’ Suirr Watst (15 cents) \ny dis- 
cussion of the shirt waist must involve considera 


tion of style and fit and suitability of material to 
the model selected. These three requirements correctly 
fulfilled, the blouse is sure to be a success, no matter 
how simple its lines. In the illustration of this design 
we see this proposition amply justified. The waist is a 
plain one, but in the cut of sleeves and shoulders, in 
its pretty cuffs, and above all, in its very modish collar, 
it is an example of the most up-to-date blouse for gen 
eral daily wear. It is shown in dark-blue Habutai silk 
with cuffs and collar of white wash silk, but will d 
velop equally well in any of the silk, linen or madras 
ibrics usually chosen for the separate waist lwo 
tvles of sleeve, the elbow sleeve or a regular shirt 
sleeve, and either box pleat or coat closing, offer pos 
sibilities of construction which greatly increase the use 


1 
1} 
} 
! 


fulness of the design Being a waist as becoming to 
large as to small women, the pattern has been cut in 
eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure lo make the waist in size thirty-six, two 


vards and one-eighth of material thirty-six inches wide 
will be necessary. One-half yard of material will cut 
the collar and cuffs 


“.° 


No. 4791, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents) \ stylish 
Robespierre collar and pretty, pointed cuffs give perfect 
distinction to this smart waist. It is typically French in 
its combination of white taffeta body and black satin 
cuffs and collar, but will satisfy a refined taste in other 
developments, such as linen or other washable materials 
Nor is the model less attractive with long sleeves and 
the more conservative collar furnished by the pattern, 
and seen in the small view on this page This design 
is also good in both large and small sizes. The pattern 
comes in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 


inches bust measure. To cut the waist for a woman 
of thirty-six-inch bust, will take two yards and a quar 
ter of material thirty-six inches wide The Robespierre 


collar and the cuffs require seven-eighths of a vard of 
goods. Half a yard of all-over lace will cut the other 
collar 


No. 4327, Lames’ Watst (15 cents).—Waists which 
afford opportunity for embellishment with embroidery 
in these days of much devotion to needlework are pop 
ular model This is one of the most satisfactory of 
that class, for, besides the plain front, the group of 
tucks over each shoulder gives that ease so desirable for 
sheer materials and so becoming to the womanly figure 
Made of linen lawn and embroidered in punch work 
and eyelets by McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Design 
No. 458 this is one of the loveliest of waists lwo 
styles of sleeve, with possible variation of both, as 
shown in the small view, make the design applicabl 


as well to various fabrics, such as taffeta, foulard, chal 





lic or marquisette over silk. The pattern is obtainable 
in seven sizes, trom thirty-two to fortv-four inches 
bust measure lo make the waist in size thirty-six 
will require two yards of 
material forty-four inch . 
es wide lf the waist its : » 
made, as shown in the 
| | 
small view, without the j | ‘ 
collar and with round \1 \, » 
neck and elbow sleeves, it & } | 
ms } ] } — wes 
can be finished with in / 
sertion \ vard and a i \ | 
half will be sufficient U } 
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QO. 4824, Gircs’ Dress with Suiecp (15 cents 
N This design will please, made as shown in the 
larger cut of linen with collar and cuffs en 
broidered with Transfer Design No. 205, or more sim 


ply of chambray or serge, as in small view, braided with 
Transfer Design No. 330. The pattern comes in fivs 


sizes, from four to twelve vears. Size eight require 
two yards and a half of forty-four-inch material 

No. 4800, Boys’ Biouse Waist (10 cents) Phis 
style of blouse is always popular. For the serge suit 


as well as for the linen, or duck, it is the correct thing 
With Trousers No. 3420, as seen in the cut, it is a jaunty 
serge suit, the shield embroidered with Transfer Desig 


No. 203 The pattern is in six sizes, from three to 
twelve years Size eight re juires one yard and thre 
eighths of forty-four-inch goods 
“ 
No. 3420, Boys’ KNICKERBOCKER TROUSERS (10 cents) 


—Serge or suiting, linen or duck will be equally servics 
able in developing the trousers illustrated here with 
blouse No. 4800 in the navy blue serge suit. The pat 
tern may be had in four sizes, from eight to fourteen 
vears. One yard and three-eighths of forty-four-inch 
material will make the trousers for a boy of ten 


2 
“° 


No. 4818, Giris’ Dress (15 cents).—Very smart 1 
this model with its little five-gored skirt and fashion 
able collar. It is illustrated here in galatea, with pique 
cuffs and collar Serge or cashmere will also develop 
it well, or it may be made of gingham or chambray, ; 
shown in small views. The pattern comes in four size 
from six to twelve years. Size eight requires two yard 
and seven-eighths of thirty-six-inch material 

* 


No. 4704, Girts’ Dress with LLoomers (15 cents) 
This is a most desirable dress. White and blue linen 
was used in this construction, but serge will be sat 
factory Transfer Design No. 203 furnished mot 
for collar and shield. The pattern is in four sizes, 
from six to twelve years, and requires for a girl of 
eight, four yards and one-eighth of forty-four-inch ma 


terial, with seven-eighths of lining for underbody 
“ 
No. 4826, Boys’ Russtan Suir (15 cents).—Further 
possibilities of this charming little suit were considered 


in the Dressmaking Lesson on page 48, where full dire 


tions for making it are given Serge, as illustrated 
here, linen, galatea and duck will all develop it to ad 
vantage The shield is em 


broidered with an = anch 
from Transfer Design N 
203. The pattern come 
three sizes, two, four ; 
six years. Size four requir: 
two vards and three-eieht! 
ot material thirty-six inchs 
wide, 
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Dress (15 cents).—This may be cut with three 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE FASHIONS 


Q. 4802, Misses’ 5 
or four gored skirt, and with inverted pleat or habit back. Shown 


as a costume of taupe linen with blue collar it is very attractive, 


but equally so below in the natural linen braided with Transfer De 


sign No. 330 


Two styles of sleeve give further scope to individual 
taste. Silk, serge or cashmere may also be used to advantage for the 


dress. The pattern is cut in six sizes, from thirteen to eighteen years 
lo make it for a girl of fifteen, takes three yards and five-eighths of 


material forty-four inches wide. 


No. 4828, Misses’ 


Dress 


2, 
bd 


WITH CHEMISETTI 


(15 cents) 


collar and a peplum make this dress exceedingly smart. It 
brown and white striped foulard with plain brown waist and peplum in 
the coat effect now so much worn. Linen, satin or cloth may also be 


used to develop it 


to eighteen years, suitable alike for misses or small women 
teen can be made from four yards and three-eighths of forty-four-inch 
goods \t the lower edge 


eighths 
chemisette 


the skirt measures 


one yard 





The skirt measures two yards at hem 


\ stylish 


is made in 


The pattern is obtainable in six sizes, from thirteen 


Size fif- 


and seven- 


Five-eighths of a yard of allover lace will be needed for the 


Q. 


4820, Cuitn’s Dress 


(10 cents) 


Mothers 


will welcome this 


model with its unusually attractive arrangement of tucks simulat- 


ing the empire 
as illustrated above, 


gown 
or of 


lt may be made of 


mercerized batiste, lawn, dimity, 


embroidery 


flouncing, 
or other 


wash goods. The pattern may be obtained in five sizes, six months, one, 


two, 


ery fl 


Ni 


tern i 


lessen 
to Six 











four and six years 


uncing. 


To 
will require one yard and seven-eighths of plain material thirty-six 
inches wide, or one yard and three-quarters of thirty-six-inch embroid- 


. 4706, CuiLp’s Dress 


make 


WITH 


the dress for 


BLOOMERS (15 


a 


gingham which is always so attractive in children’s dresses 


four-y« ar-old girl 


cents) (nother 


jaunty model for a small miss is shown in this frock made of the plaid 


The pat 


neludes the serviceable bloomers which a sensible fashion now 


the danger of tearing 
years. Size four requires two yards and five-eighths of thirty- 


The 


prescribes as the correct dress for little girls 
challie may also be used in developing this design 
of the construction of the bloomers is the gusset in the inner seams to 
pattern its in four sizes, from one 


Chambray, galatea or 
\ valuable feature 


six-inch material. Collar and cuffs can be cut 
from half a yard of material \ leather belt 
should be worn with the dress, held in position 
i \A by straps sewed to the underarm seams 
mi ; 
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FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


QO. 4806, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—Conservative versions of re- 
cent tendencies in the styles are to be noted in this gown, chiefly 
in the dropped armhole and the lapped closing over the inset in 

the front of the graceful five-gored skirt. It will be a popular model 
because of the opportunity it gives for the use of two materials. The 
dress may be developed, as illustrated, of cotton reps in two colors, but 
linen, challie, cashmere or foulard also will be suitable. The pattern 
comes in five sizes, from fourteen to eighteen years. Three yards and 
three-quarters of forty-four-inch material will be sufficient to make it 
lhe skirt measures two yards and one-eighth at the hem. 
* 


“.° 


No. 4808, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—Linen in a natural color was 
used to develop this smart gown, the brown cuffs and Robespierre col 
lar and brown leather belt making a happy contrast with the prevailing 
Piqué, Bedford cord, serge and satin are also suitable materials 

from fourteen to 


in size sixteen 


tint 
for such a dress. The pattern is cut in five sizes, 
eighteen years. Three yards and seven-eighths of forty-four-inch ma 
terial will make the dress for a girl of sixteen. Another version is seen 
in the small view, where a charming white linen gown, embroidered with 
an adaptation of Transfer Design No. 428 is seen. The skirt measures 


two yards and a quarter at the bottom 


4832 





The little straight 


QO, 4822, Cui_p’s Box-PLeatep Dress (15 cents) 
box-pleated dress is so eminently childish and always becoming 


S acce ptable to 


that it is hard to find any other design quite 
mothers for their children’s clothing. The chambray dress with its 


patent leather belt, illustrated above, shows the charming possibilities of 


the model. Another development, with a yoke, is seen in small view 
below. Gingham, piqué and madras are other suggestions for making 
it. The pattern is obtainable in five sizes, one, two, four, six and eight 


Size four requires two yards and a quarter of thirty-six-inch 


years 
material. 
Oo 


No. 4832, Cuivy’s Dress (15 cents).—This is another serviceabl 
little design which can be developed with or without the yoke rhe 
straight skirt makes it suitable for embroidery, as illustrated in the cut 
It may also be made of linen or linen lawn, with hemstitched skirt, o1 
more simply of gingham or chambray. In blue or pink linen or othet 
wash goods, with white collar scalloped with Transter Design No. 313, 
The pattern may be had in four sizes, from two 
four-year-old child requires two 


it is very attractive 
to eight To make the dress for a 
yards and one-eighth of material thirty-six inches wide 
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CLEVER IDEAS IN FROCKS 


See descriptions on page 46 
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FOR MISSES AND GIRLS 
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4838 


on page 4¢ 
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©. 4836, Misses’ Suirr Watstr (15 cents).—Youn; 
N girls will find this model satisfactory, both for com 
fort and = stvyie l'rom the cool dimity waist with 
embroidery collar and cuffs, it can be converted 
without | of style to the tailored waist of heavy linen 
with mannish cuffs and box pleat front. In one form or 
another, it is a useful model for waists of silks, corduroy 
and madras Phe pattern comes in six sizes, from thirteen 
to eighteen vears, and requires one vard and seven-eighths 


of thirty-six-inch goods to make it in size fifteen 


evelet 


+ 
J 


No. 3922, Misses’ Skirt (15 cents).—This smart, six- 
gored skirt, illustrated in white linen with waist No. 4836, 
is a splendid model either for separate skirt or one to 
combine with waist in a one-piece costume of linen, crash, 
taffeta, serge or cloth The skirt may be cut with eithet 
high or regulation waistline, and opens at the side-back 
The pattern comes in six sizes, from thirteen to eighteen 


years lo make it in size fifteen requires three yards of 
material thirty-six inches wick Che skirt measures two 
yards and three-eighths at the hem 
> % 
No. 4708, Giris’ Dri (15 cents).—lFor fall school 


days and for general wear‘this design scarcely has its equal 
Deep-toned velveteen, almost like panne velvet in softness 
en for its development in this instance. Yoke and 
cuffs are made of white agaric. The small view shows the 
dress without yoke made of piqué and scalloped down 
the front of blouse and five-gored skirt with Transfer d 


was cho 


sign No, 323 Che pattern is in five sizes, from four to 
twelve vears. Size eight requires two and three-quarter 
irds of material thirty-six inches wide 
% 
No, 4804, Gires’ Dri (15 cents).—The two views of 
this lovely model show its possibilities. It is daintiness itself 
made of white linen and embroidered in punch work and 


eyelet vith Transfer Design No 155, but is equally pleas 

plaid gingham with white linen collar, cuffs and 
belt. Challie or lightweight serge will also make a useful 
dress of it. The pattern may be had in five sizes, from four 


1 twelve years Size ereht requires two yards and five 
eight! sf material forty-four inches wide 
a 
814, Giris’ Dri (15 cents) Two styles of col 


} 


lar, a bib effect on the watst, which may be omitted, and 


a four-gored pleated skirt are the chief points of interest 
in this model The stylish jacket effect is made possible 
by the bib as shown in the little dress on page 44, made in 


1 


a combination of plain and figured challie. Other develop 


will also be satisfactor 


ment mn « imbra\ r seruc \ l 
pattern comes in five es, from four to twelve Made of 
ne material size eight require two vards and three-eicht! 
ot tort four-inel od lw rds of twent even-inch 
mate ll make bod id sleeve 
, 
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QO. 4762, GirRLs’ Coat (15 cents) In anticipation of 
cool weather, wise mothers will make use of this de 


sign to outfit the small daughter with the warm 
cheviot coat she is sure to need. Two styles of sleeve and a 
collar which may be notched or folded up close to the throat 
are the advantages of this model Rough, double-faced 
eoods, chinchilla, or heavy velvet will make a handsome 
arment of it. The pattern is in six sizes, from two to 
twelve years Size eight requires one yard and seven- 
eighths of forty-four-inch material 

. 


bd 


No. 4812, Giris’ Dri (1 In like fashion with 
the styles for older people this little dress has the inset 
sections in blouse and four-gored skirt which develop so 
well in two materials. Made of linen with front of em 
broidery it is a beautiful dress. It may be more plainly de 
vised without inset in skirt, and any of the washable mate 
rials as well as serge, cashmere or challie, will be suitable 
mediums. The pattern 1s in four sizes, from six to twelve 
ze eight requires two yards of forty-four-inch 
The back may have inverted pleat or gathers 

*, 


No. 4838, M1 NORFOLI No more 
popular form of dress has ever been designed than the 
Norfolk blouse. The style is seen at its best in this illus 
tration of a white and dark serge costume. Linen or duck 
will also make the Norfolk dress, and any of the usual dress 
goods will be suitable for the design in shirtwaist form 
he pattern is in six sizes, from thirteen to eighteen. Size 
fifteen requires four yards and three-quarters of forty-four- 


> cents) 


wy 


Vears 
material 


Dress (15 cents) 


inch material. The four-gored skirt measures a yard and 
three-quarters at the lower edge 
& 

No. 4816, Grrts’ Dress (15 cents).—This duck dress 


with five-gored skirt is among the smartest of the youthful 
designs. The popular Robespierre collar has influenced the 
shape of the one on this dress, but that may be omitted and 
neck and closing line scalloped with Transfer Design No 
323. Galatea, chambray or woolen goods will also be suitable 
for this model. The pattern comes in five sizes, from four 
to twelve years. Size eight requires two yards and a quarter 
of material forty-four inches wide 
+. 

No. 4834, Mi * Dri (15 cents).—This smart gown 
of cotton cord goods has the stylish bib back and front 
The bib may be left off and the dress developed in voile 
with the larger collar provided by the pattern, as illus 
trated in small view. Taffeta, satin, serge or agaric are 
also suggested for the dress The skirt 1s a three piece 
skirt with habit or gathered back [he pattern 1s in six 
sizes. from thirteen to eighteen years Size fifteen requires 
three irds and five-eighths of material forty-four inches 

| vard and seven-eighths at the 


wide, and measures one 


lower eda 


A | i , ‘ t } 
Lo! | { an 
\ \/ 
4 | j | 
\ } 
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smart Models for Varied Uses 4 x 
N° y810, LaprEs’ AND Misses’ Dress Coiiars (10 cents ).—Never RY ey 


; 


~ 
betore in the history of fashions has the collar been so im y, 5 { 
; — 








, Yon 
portant a part of the dress as now This pattern includes d f “Ty ONS 
signs for seven different collars, the turnover collar, having a pet AY i YW" fe CHAN 
é forated line by which the shape may be varied to suit different VW 5 es he i a) 
ix needs Chey are in two sizes. In either size the Robespierre collar a |) aa bey 
5 will require one-quarter of a yard of material; the rever, sever \ . Le 17 . 
% eighths; the rolling and the pointed, three-eighths each, and the TAN ¢, he m 
i standing, round and turnover, each one-quarter of a yard i hath ‘ 
Og er 
No. 4835, Lapres’ CompiNaTion (15 cents).—This is an open, 
petticoat drawers and corset cover in one, cut in a fashion which y 
makes it one of the most comfortable and convenient of undergat ! 
ments. Long cloth, muslin, nainsook, cambric or batiste may be used 
with equally pleasing results in developing it The pattern comes 
in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure f 
, Size thirty-six requires two yards and one-eighth of forty-four-inch j 
goods. Transfer Design No. 323 used to scallop neck and armholes 
“ . . 
; ; : . 
No. 47% Lapies’ Dressing Sacgue (15 cents) The fashion- aif WK ) 
able peplum has been no more appropriately applied than in this ., 
> } : | / 4 
lovely house jacket, developed here in a pretty figured challie. In 
j / 
| (f 
ae . 
A ; 
j ) 47409 { 
eal — . ‘ her Ol ) ‘ 
4835 ‘ ; n , 
Transfer Design No “ r crepe ; 
rials for its devel ent 1 rik 
i LA n six é from thir for \ 
if (ar) nches bust measure S rt 
2 ’ 
| x | | quires tour ur na ‘ fort 
4 } i AY four-inch material On thre 
] 
BI | quarters o mbroidet ind two and a] 
me BALA | by\ || Jp tg J vale | 
dh ft edging will trim it | rt mé 
, , , | | tw irds and one-half around the bottom 
vhite linen, embroidered with Transfer Ds te.) - oo en 
sign No, 470, it is equally charming. Thi t— % 
pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty-two 1799 No. 4830, INFA ( 
to forty-six inches bust measure. To mak« PURRAEEe SX No. 670 ents) ..—-ither in 1 , , 
it in size thirty-six requires two yards and this littl “ 1] M 
° . - “ ery< i > tit uf il ‘ 
a quarter of material thirty-six inches wide A i> Vu th ¢ £4 ther r-st 
y \ Kt te \\ ! e cap i eithe feat f 
hree-quarters of a yard will cut collar and me | hiss h 7 a DD , 
; 1 : A with ransfer ‘ ! 14° r emlby 
cults wt * , ' ' 
“ | | ered wit in a | t Tr 
No. 4793, Clown Suit anp Cap (15 |? \i, | 1 cl — sone po es | 
cents).—l‘or masquerade or fancy dress i | wre ni em ' 
| ‘ / nat , f hirt ’ 
party this suit is always in demand. It can g 6 ~<4) 4 \ ira 
1 ’ t ] ' t | ] 
be made of white chee secloth, of turkey red l terial will . . ‘ . 
» ) | ? Y + | ‘ 1 ; ' 
calico, or of any bright, large figured chintz e made eithet é ‘ 
1r print desired The pattern is cut in j eighths of a ird of either eu required 
three sizes, small, medium and large, and | % 
, 
in one size or another can be worn by boys \ 
. : Lh bol Ae No. 48 \ ré ( RAWI 
of all ages, by medium sized and by large “iy 44 Pre q ' rh —_ ' 
} men. In medium size it requires eight yards 4793 — GE bene 
ind three-quarters of thirty-six-inch goods OF Gevesopmcns i 
ee ‘ l th I na s t | 
. ‘ | f ot ¢ { 
] Vo. 4821, Lap Empire WRAPPER (15 (pay f= f 3 
| ] | iarl¢ ie roidet ly 
cents) lor negligee this model will quite ae uly , iy n | : ; 
' . i} | yvattern n ‘ 
satisfy the woman of refined taste who likes nye id %) \ ihe pe + ob ) 
to wear dainty things even in the seclusion ; Ts] \ ‘J mall, mediun ! 
4 m , ‘ re ] 1 { 
; : hb enntertal in aes , 
i | <{ ] ill { « 1 ' j 
wor Mont, |, ; } , 
’ o- 
T r 4 
’ 
<~\ / 
i =~ | Y/ } 
: ! —_ 
: tb A . 
. A {em 
| : = | | 
aa = v LJ bi | 
id Live | 4] 
4830 a IJ + 
Transfer Designs No. 448 and N s31 4821 1840 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


tS 
Lesson No. 
Conduct 
V> Whits } 7 
EPTEMBER with its school-days 


ain, and to many a 
problem 1s 
f suit to pro 


is at hand ag 


mother the vexing 


presented of what kind « 


vide for the small boy who will have 
his first school experience this fall 
Vhis litthe Russian suit, No. 4826, with 
its knickerbocker trousers will be the 
solution of the dithculty It is the 
very latest and most up-to-date fash 
ion in boys’ clothing, but is without 


fanciful touches which make 
petted mother’s darlings the 
It is a neat, 


those 
so many 
scorn of their playfellows 


comfortable dress, whether developed 
in serge, cheviot, tweed, linen or ma 
dras The knickerbocker trousers, fit 


knees, afford ampl 
protection against the cold. The trous 
ers are attached across the front to the 
underbody, which should be 
lining material, faced at the 
the goods of which the suit 


ting close to the 


made ot 
neck with 
is made, to 


i9—A Boys’ Russian 





cerning any difficully 


back of the 
out the 


and directions given on the 
pattern envelope Then take 
pieces and identify them exactly 
There are eleven pieces in the pattern 
You will need ten of them: for the 
blouse, the front (marked |), back 
(B), sleeve (S), square collar (E); 
for the underbody, front (H) and back 


(KK); for the knickerbockers, front 
(Kk), back (CY), waistband (UW) and 
lap. The standing collar (C) may be 
used or not as you choose—the suit 
looks very cunning without it as you 
see in the illustration—but if you add 
it, cut as shown in the diagram below 


Now fold your and linings in the 
middle lengthwise and arrange your 
pattern on the folded material, as you 
ee it in big. 2, the diagram for cutting 


serec 


% 
| Lik underbody ( preces marked H 
and K) is laid on the lining, the 


waistband (I) on a small piece of 























simulate the usual shield. The collar trill gf Phe ; 
given with the pattern IS a double criting, and the remaining parts of 
breasted one, but a line of perfora the pattern on the sere \ll the edges 
tions on it provides for the singh mark d with crosses (#) are laid = 
breasted collar | have selected as the thie fold, the other pieces with thei 
aon you will probably preter for yout rows ol large circles (@) lengthwise 
boy There are no cutfs, as you see, of the goods Before cutt me the 
the fulness being drawn in at the hand square collar, cut om ~ ae poe 
in small pleats which are stitched flat the pattern at the row of small circles 
lhe seam of the sleeve is left open a (@) which indicate the size of the sin 
little wav at the wrist to be fastened gle-breasted collar, and lay it on your 
nug with buttons and buttonhol goods, as shown in the diagram. Pin 
a the pattern securely to your material 
° that there may be no danger of slipping 
lik. pattern for this suit may be had and spoiling the shape ot the garment, 
in three sizes, tor bo ot two, and cut out all the pieces Mark with 
four or six years lo make the suit chalk all the long perforations (ms) 
for your lad of six, as represented in and all circles, both large and small, 
hig. 1, you will require two yards and which you will need to guide you in 
a quarter of dark blue serge forty-two the construction of the suit. Cut the 
inches wide, one-half yard lining thit notches (&) carefully, too, as you will 
ty-six inches wide for the underbody No. 1—Bovs’ Russian Suit with need those to match the pieces in sew 
and a quarter of a yard of stout drill Kuickerbockers No, 482 ing the suit together. Boys’ clothes are 
ing for belt and waistband The col generally considered hardet to make 
lar is trimmed with three and one-hali than girls’, but by careful attention to 
yards of white soutache braid and the shield front em detail and following the directions | am giving you in this 
broidered in white silk with an anchor from McCall Kau I n, there is no reason why you should not secure re 
magraph Transfer Design No. 203 ults which will have a correct, tailored appearance. first 
lor the fall and winter suit select as good a quality of f all, do not spare yourself on the basting. Most failures 
material as you can afford, for, although the initial expense in sewing result from neglect of this important part of the 
will be a trifle greater, the better wearing quality will mors proces Baste all seams together; matching the notches, 
than repay the additional outlay. Study carefully the cuts ind following the lines for seams indicated by the long 
= °.- 
= i 
| : S$ eeee 
° 2 
2 </¥ F - 
ee 
23] \ 
$3 - 
$ sir . 
° 7 e. 
= © 
- B m 
‘" 
. £44 +++ n 























Diagram tor Cutting 
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pertorations baste with running stitches short enough ¢ a. . th j k for the buttor | which the 
hold the parts firmly together —— j 








It is better to finish one part of the suit at a tim j heves the ! e | ront 
we will lay aside the blouse while we make the knicke: | ere ( e st Cl 
bocker Pry dy lining with the 
scams 1 t pin it together 1 nw , F | t ] 
the ba ind ulder and under \X A 10) | t ( ( r 
arm seams, pinning any alteration : \X | stitched to it. Baste t { , 
which may ( necessa;©ry Mark Will \¥ ih | cl at thre curve Cal 1 
thread just where the seams are to b \{ {i} J ‘ itches (>) ind t 
stitche l, then open the shoulder scams \} if] |__ = ! nt (IX) n tl ime wa () 
ind face the front and the two halves of | | \ ® = mag 8 t ceces, nd | 1 Iront 1 
the back with some pieces which 4 ; , { ‘ é é ! ’ 
will have left after cutting the knicker larked w t 1 (> 
bockers, as you see in the diagram, lis | ] 1 exter 


>, You will find rows of small cirel Pi , 
(@) on the underbody pattern to guid \ the center seams of tront and hack « 


1 1 1 | 


vou in this Lut the serge t 





e size and | \ if e crou ind’ baste the nner 


. shape indicated by these small circles la 


(@), baste them smoothly on the lining, j \ | notches) from t cl to the bottom 
cover the raw edges with narrow | | } of the le efor 
binding, and stitch flat on both edves, | | | tit thes — . 


aa. 





, : , | | aa | 
as illustrated in | 3. After the bacl | 
are faced turn under the edges for hem the 
‘ + . " | ' 
at the width nal ted the notcne } care ll ane 





1 1 ' | ' 
(>) ind stitch cow | te the cam | | | the part t ether 











| i | 1 r / 
wrong le, t 1 it yu | | | t interval t Y 
not altered the fit in applying the f | | kee 1 stretcl \ 
ing, and stitch the shoulder and und } | ‘ 1 a 
arm seams. (Open and press the shouldet | | j j than other t as 
seams and bind the edges with a narrow / t tom of ea 
seam binding Irim the edges of t \ Fs | f the | - Y | 
underarm seams even, then trim one Bie | 1 will ot ‘ , 
edge ot eacl cam close to the cwin <_< pati mi wall circ] | 
line, turn the other edge fl er it, tur | ‘e | ‘ 
in narrowly and stitch flat in a fell sear N ‘ — cate the darts | 
rim the neck edge to the proper he { n Sic Pieat a 1 ns of \ cl ‘ ‘ 
allowing for a seam of three-cighths « the knicker 
an inch, and underface with a narrow | trip of the In re fitted to the form lake up t lart | 
ing material. or with some of the ready-m bia m responding nall circl (@ together nd baste w 
tape which can be bought for the purpose. Stitch one ¢« lose, firm st ( ly n to assut rself that tl 
of the bias tacing to the neck edge, turn under so that thy knicker ket fit proper! Fake the Sting ol 
facing will not show from the night sick the inner seam of the k ind st 
and hem the other edge to the lining the front and back center seat lea 





taking care that vour stitches do 1 \ 1 i tront cam pen between ft 
| ‘ . | — : ee ‘ eel (>) | ‘ lat Coie 


catch the outer serge facing if ul _ By \ \ mena . ) 7. ‘ r tne p , 
wish to use the little standing coll \ { ter sé is trom t ext nt 
ich al coal uabie oe / he Susie ‘ 1 ; of 





wl ilso makes a pre fir { : rof the le " 
Ne } cut t it m the se r is \ 1s | } 1 ‘ fy - 
! | ‘ oh « ft 
the prece marked (C) in the diagram. | ‘ ‘ \ ’ 
' : ‘ 
line it with a bit of the body lining oi tit ng the two piece getnel 
| | 1 tl ! d edge | 
ne navy blu | ( ‘ | 7 
= | —_——__—— 4 alt of ’ ty ’ 
, ] - | or satin Deo , } ‘ 
> ; ] - ] 
} not face the ne . ( i the 1 ‘ 
* } ‘ ‘ notch ‘ ; P 
a y witl tii b 
} ee 
at f y \ | strip in this case 1 er anto the left a 
4 _— | P ¢ the +s eda: ‘ | to that 
' or ~) i | sew the « - _—— - - ’ . , ‘ , ' 
“ | | ; hy ] : f the Wm F the ley rhocker 
V4 ~ y X lar to the neck —SeSaocS> oy \, ‘ Tall cia wae sian a = 
5 it Zw edge as explain {| —_ \ e da 


with two or thre 
rows of white j ’ 
soutache braid to 


“U- 
/ \ \\| ed in previous i L'\4 t nd press UJ en a pre 
Thee lessons, and trim t lront at le seam t 
| ‘ . 1 
| 
~3 | | | . | 
; a ri rrespond wit! } | } 1) } m ‘ ly 
: ! L ee < | Pore pin al 1] ist¢ it n care! il] 





It ie me - of Knick square collar i ____—_— - ‘ae and { e inner seam of th leg 
; erbocker ith whit silk No I Vi Waistband . ind pre ' m under a damp 
a Me 7 pee ie clotl lit t | | r emember 
thie inchor in the t t f the shield. \ . - ' : ‘ ley . 
it illustrates | I rim the armholes \ \ | , , t 
comfortable size 1 finish them with a 1 \ will nd the ‘ r wo! 
lacing is ¢ lained for the neck Reinf ‘ | \ , Tz ad 4 enothen the , 
the waist with a belt of the same stout drilli ay 4 nable the trousers to withstan 
from which vou have cut the back waistband (D - and tear eiven | + tenn 1 ‘ 
Cut the belt from a straight strip of the drill | 1 dir material st1 t str 
one inch and a half wide, and long enough to go j | ' f an inch wide. fold under the 
around the waist with a half inch turned undet f t an eight of an inch and baste the str 
at each end. Turn under the edges a quarter of : ihe aie n the wrong side. ¢ oe ln 0 . 
an inch, making the belt an inch wide when fin the center seam from the top at the back to the 
ished, and stitch on both edges to the wrong sid upper eda f the lap in f nd ti t 
of the waist, using the row of small circles (@) ch... j m of the lees for about three inch n either 
at the waistline as a guide for the upper edge of le the center seam, as illustrated it { ' 


the belt. This underbelt provides a firm hold i vd Back of Colla 4) 








Simple Ways of Telling 
Good Food from Bad 


By Mary Hamilton Talbot 


H! MOTHER,” cried John Marcon as he rushed 


from school, “won't you give me some coffec 
O fi} and tea and catsup and sugar and jelly and bak 
| ng-powder and ” He stopped for breath as 


mother in a tone of wonder replied: “Cer- 
tainly, my son, but what do you want with them? 
| thought u had outgrown your days of ‘playing store.’ ” 
OW l u think | wanted them for that 
Why | am ! t nd out for you if these things we eat 


ire pur Wi e been doing a lot of tood 

chemistry cla and | want to do some on my 
Would you mind having a_ pupil, 

John?” his mother replied. “I have often 

wished latel t t | knew how to go e 

about di vering whether | am feeding fa) 

my family good or bad food. I have 

read ; f ‘ bit in the magazines and 


pers thout it be ng the duty ot the 
housewive country to take a 
stand and buy only pure food, so that 


certain manutacturers would cease to put 


newspaj 


inferior grades on the market. But as | 
didn’t know just how to test things | 
could not know how t take the stand.” 


1 


‘All right, mother, let’s try that jelly 
you bought yesterday. It’s called ‘cur 
rant.’ | wonder if it ts.’ 
pocket a slip 
of paper on which he had jotted down 
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1 was hoping when I[ put the todine 1 
and then diluted it that it would show 
a bluish cast, indicating starch in it, for 
you know it is often ade 
am going to try the coffee for othe 
adulterants,” 

\fter putting a couple of tablespoon 
fuls of the ground coffee into a glass of 
water, he rather exultantly exclaimed 
“Well, it may not have starch in it, but 
there is something else. Don’t you see 
how something sank to the bottom of the 


a few directions and read “Stir up glass at once and made the water all 
ibout one-fourth of tumbler of jelly 1H] brown on the way down? Professor 
with a pint of water in an agate stewpan told us if the coffee was pure it would 
Take a piece Of whit ill-wool’ cloth not discolor the water for several min 
nun's - veiling is good say about five utes. Now, before | put the iodine bot- 
inches square, and atter wetting thor tle away I want to see about this candy 
oughly with boiling water put it in with i | bought while I was out.” 
the diluted jelly and boil five or ten min |V} P ‘ \U] He took a small bit of the candy and 
utes, stirring trequently with a wooden — (&L ————— 219} put it in a cupful of water and boiled it 
stick This he proceeded to d DYE HAD BEEN USED IN until it was about the consistency of a 
“Isn't it jolly!” he exclaimed present MAKING THE JELLY thin paste, cooled it and then added one 


l at the clock Ten min 
wash the rag in boiling water. Well, 
ther Dve h is been used in this ‘delicious 
jelly’ all right, for here the cloth is quite red. Have you 
jam or smoked sausage in the house I 
want to try them this way, and if they are not ‘on the 
square’ the same thing will happen—the rag will be red.” 
ee 
W'! lH the enthusiasm of the pioneer John tried the va 
iO vods, and as he waited for results his mind 
traveled ahead to still other worlds to be conquered 
“Where's your todine bottle, mother, you know | bought 
some last wecl Spilled, was it?) Then let me go and buy 
some more; also a nickel’s worth of logwood chips, for | 
have my suspicions about that baking-powder you got with 


so many prizes. It rather strikes me that, if they gave you 
SIX CAK : 2 | i | kage ee ap-p wader, a bottle ot 
ammonia and a bottle of bluing with one pound of baking 


p wder at a bargain price f thirty-nine cents, there 1s some 
ne will you please make 


a little cottee and ive it cold by the time | get back? 


lam glad my boy decided on chemistry this year,” solilo- 
quized his mother she went about making the coffee. “I 
feel more interested than he does in this testing ‘on our 
own hook’ as he calls it. I'll just call Mrs. Baker in to sec 
what w re doing \We were talking about this very 
adulterated food question only last week 

‘Well, John, I don’t suppose you will mind another 
addition to your class, will you. Mrs. Baker is coming 


over.” said Mrs. Marcon when her son had returned. “She 
od question, Here is your 


John dropped a little iodine into half a glass of cold 
coffee, but to his disappointment, no change took place. 


drop of iodine. It immediately turned 
blue. “If there wasn’t any starch in that coffee it’s here 
all right,” he declared. “I'll pass by that Italian when | 
spend my money for candy after this.” 

“By the way, Mrs. Baker,” addressing that lady who had 
entered, “as I am doing the professor act, let me tell you 
that spices can be tried the same way. Just stir some of 
them up in boiling water and when cool put in more water 
until the solution would permit the blue color to show when 
a little iodine is put in. Where's that bargain-countet 
baking-powder of yours, mother? The chances are that 
there’s not enough cream of tartar in it to put on a fly’s 
wing. Here’s where I use my logwood chips.” 

The chips were covered with water and brought to the 
boiling point, after which the water was poured off and 
they were covered and the operation repeated until the 
fourth extract was secured n then put two 
fuls of the baking-powder 1 a small bottle half filled 


ding vinegar when the effervescence had 
] 


Joh teaspoon 
nto 

with water, ac t 
ceased, until the mixture was distinctly acid, as indicated by 
the changing of the litmus paper the druggist had given 
him from bl f 


blue to red. He then added six drops of the 
gwood extract 


2, 
+? 


“WH \T did I tell vou, blue, of course, alum instead of 
cream of tartar. This thing would have turned 
vellow if there had been no alum in it. You had better pay 
for baking-powder, mother, and get the pure stuff. You 
told me the other dav never to expect to get something 
for nothing, but it strikes me you worked along this line 
when vou bought this brand of bread raiser.” 

Mrs. Marcon colored slightly at this little thrust, but 
could not refrain from laughing at the truth of the remark 

(Continued on page 88 ) 
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OSTRICH 





RANCHING 


By Charles A. Dinsmore 


W": \ twenty years ago a man took 
a pair of full-grown ostriches and 
fourteen chicks to Phoenix, > 

\rizona, with the intention 
of starting an ostrich farm 
for profit, he was the brunt 
of many jokes—and when all 
but two of the birds were 
killed through ignorance in 
handling, the outlook for him was_ blue 
enough indeed. But he persisted, studied, 
exercised great care—and the 5,000 birds 
now in the Salt River Valley are prac 
tically the result. Each hen lays from 
twelve to fifty four-pound eggs a year 
Some are hatched, and some sold to cu 
rious persons for fifty cents each. Each 
chick is worth $25 when it emerges from 
the shell, and up to $400 and $500 by the 
time it is four years old, while especially 
fine birds (breeders) are individually 
worth $1,000 and upward 

The birds live to be eighty years of age 
or more, and the feathers are prime from 
the fourth to the fiftieth year of the 
bird—so, with the increase and with the 
money made from the pluckings at $25 
to $75 a pound for feathers, a pair of ecoue tam 
ostriches will make one quite a fortune BIG 
in a number of years. South African 
breeders who have been in the Salt River 
Valley investigating, state that the conditions for raising 
ostriches in Arizona are better than in Africa 

The business of raising ostriches and caring for the 
feathers is quite interesting. The birds are paired in the 
early spring, as laying begins in Iebruary and continues 
for four months, though some of the hens lay in September. 
The earlier settings are the best. When the birds are 
paired and separated, each pair to a separate corral, the 
male makes the nest, which is usually on a barren spot, 
and, if possible, a bit higher than the balance of the ground, 
thus giving the bird on the nest a wide range of vision 
The female investigates and sometimes fails to approve the 
building of her mate, which necessitates doing the job 
all over again 

When the eggs are laid the pair shares equally in the 
hatching, the male setting on the nest at night, the female 
during the day. The plumage of the male is black, that of 
the female drab. The male bird is thus practically in 
visible on the nest at night, while during the day the drabs 
of the female blend perfectly with the sands and the sage 
brush of the desert 

The chicks are hatched in forty-four days. On many 
farms the hatching is done altogether in incubators. The 
chick is about a foot high when it emerges from the shell, 
and it is far from being a handsome object. Its neck and 
legs are covered with protuberances, filled with liquid; its 
head is wabbly and its eyes glazed. The liquid sacs afford 
an example of how nature provides for the ostrich. In 
Africa there are many wild beasts which prey on ostriches, 
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4 
and especially the young; therefo the 
d Iurds go long distance from water to 
hatch So it often | ipper that the chick 
will not have wate! ! three or hour 
weeks after it 1s hatched, securing it 
liquid® sustenance from the blobs on its 
neck and lees 

he sex of the ostrich cannot be ascet 
tained till it is twelve t ixteen months 


id, the plumage all being a downy drab 


till this time, when the feathers of the 
male begin to change to black. They are 
not mated till four years of age The 
birds grow at the rate of a foot a month 
for the first seven months, and they are 
first plucked in the eighth month, The 
plucking is interesting \ small hood is 
used, this covering the head, and so soon 
as the bird is blindfolded it 1s perfectly 
tractable and may be led anywhere, stand- 
ing quietly while the feathers are taken 
The long white wing feathers of the bot- 
tom row are cut, leaving a quill about two 
inches long, which is pulled out with 
pincers later on; the two other rows of 
wing feathers are also pulled 

The feather is ripe when there is no 
: aaa din the quill, and must not be plucked 
! rHERS before that time There are three rows of 

white feathers in the wing, the first being 
the primes. This row is protected on the 

under ‘side by numbers of silk-like feathers called floss, 
while on the upper side all the feathers of the wing-ends 
are protected by the regular plumage of the bird. The tail 
feathers have no protection 

One day while visiting the ostrich rancl 
a small room, toxi2 feet, and saw ready for shipment 
about $35,000 worth of feathers, some of them the most 
beautiful imaginable. The chick feathers are not so valu 
able as those of the maturer birds, because in the young 
there is usually a bit of drab or black in each of the white 
feather tips; but all this disappears at about four years 
of age. The feather part of the industry is less advanced 
than the breeding, so far as the market is concerned; but 
within a short time, instead of sending the feathers to com 
mission men who pay the producers what they wish, these 
feathers will be made up at the farms. The promised 
benefit to the farmer is shown in the fact that one of the 
magnificent, long, wide perfect wing feathers will now 
bring him only a dollar or so, while the lady buying the 
same feather later on will pay from $3 to $17. Some of 
these feathers—many, in fact—come from the bird in per 
fect condition for the hat 

The plumes of my lady’s hat are made from, say, three 
hig wing feathers, two good tail feathers, and some odds 
and ends. Such a plume can be made at the farm for from 
$12 to $15 at a good profit—while under the present sys 
This in itself is evidence as 


ies | went into 


+ 


tem they cost from $30 to $7 
to the profits in ostrich-ranching 
(Continued on page ) 
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“Such perfect bouillon!” 


F your guest doesn’t say this, she 

surely thinks it when you offer 
her Campbell's Bouillon. 

So clear and dainty yet so full of 
nourishment, this delightful bouillon 
is a good example of the excep- 
tional qualities you find in 


Compblell., 


SOUPS 


Our clear soups and vegetable kinds 
have that delicacy of flavor and color, 
combined with tempting richness, which 
appeals to the most exacting taste; while 
our heartier soups are equally remarkable 
for their substantial quality and wholesome 
food-value. 

With your choice of Campbell kinds at 
hand you welcome with perfect ease both 
the looked-for and the 
unexpected. 

Order not less than a 
dozen; and be prepared. 
21 kinds—10c a can 
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designs shown this 
month will surely meet 
the demands of every class of 


those who 
simplest 
who venture 


from 
the 


embroiderers 
attempt only 
stitches to 


those 








A PRACT AL little kime f 
| the baby, a | \ ite 
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| | a : y Design for BABY 
KIMONO. St -_ t 
} for ‘ tre 


y t . 1 





IE lawn | 


A HANDSON 
broidery 





I 5s i ty w 1 « 
e-piece kimono patte WI! t coy 
rface almost co let t] i< 
in the ty is V I t thick 
coft filling covered wit a coal embroidery cot- 
ton which quickly f in the desigt 
N 6—Design for KIMONO Stamped 
I ene lawn, price cents, or giver iree to 
: yearly subscriptions for McCall’s Magazin 
at ents ca sta cad ¢ wihiit ‘ pric 
NS or giv i for } ibs¢ tior 
i MicCall’s Magazi ri t Stamp 
f linet pri $ ‘ re f fe only 
6 yearly subscripti Vic Magazine at 
( ts ca > % il « ! idery 
‘ 1 for worki cents extra IeCall Pat 
te No 3965, I t k I cent 
tra We pay | 
the most elaborate The hal kimono on 


crepe, or on linen, and the smail linen hand 
bags are certain to please the first class of 
workers, and the handsome centerpieces, 
No. 10224 and No. 10225, will delight the 
more ambitious. The punch work center- 
piece and the doilies that go with it will 
satisfy the demands of many who have been 
calling for this new kind of embroidery 
Those who undertake the work should read 
carefully all the directions about punch 
work, which were given in the fancy work 











pages of our July issue. 
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Design for HA N D 





cotton for working. 
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N°. 


Stamped on 2 l if 39-1In 

white lawn or nainso¢ _ price, 75 cents, « 
given free for only 3 ‘yearly subscriptions f{« 
McCall's Magazi n it cents Cat 
Stamped on 2% yards of flaxo pr 
$ 5, or given free fe only 4 yea 
scriptions for Mc Call's Magazine 
cents each. Stamped on 2% yards of 36 
inch wide pure i ted linen, price, $ 
or given free for only & yearly subscriptions 
for McCall's Magazine at cents eacl 
» skeins of embroidery tton for work 
ing, 25 cents extra Mak all Pattern No 
4397 used fo t z it waist cent 
extra Posta 1 1 








N° Design for LUNCH CLOTH 

Stamped on XJ ches pure ¢ ’ 
or white linen, price, 60 cents, or given 
free for only yearly subscriptions for 
McCall’s Magazine at cents eacl Any 
initial stamped i corner, o cents extra 
6 skeins of embroidery cotton, 1s cents ex 


tra. Postage prepaid. 
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"The sap, the gum, the leaf, 
|} and even the odor of thi 
| lon g-leaf pine actasa 
tonic. 









N the refreshing, 

pine-laden lather 
| of Packer's ‘Tar Soap 
| is health for the hair 
and scalp. 

















Used systematically | i 
for shampooing, this 
high-grade soap acts 
to natural 
main- 


eae an 


spur 
processes 1 
taining restoring 
the vitality and lustre 
of the hair. 


Packers 
 TarSoap ; 
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| 
| asa 
| 
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(PURE AS THE PINES) " 


The Packer Mfg. Co.. Suite 86 D, 81 Fulton St. N.Y 
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September brings a new 
‘school problem” into 
thousands of American 


homes—a problem that! Posy work or Rhodes! 


must be settled in the in-| 
terest of mental, moraland ! 
physical culture. 
tion at the sacrifice of 


Kduca-| ies 


Magazine for September 


THIS handsome tulip design 
Is a picasing departure 





I t ( nti < n 
piece scallop The flowers 
breal int the dg it 1 
ul s« 1 which f m 
l : @ ‘ gn a it 
1 © t2 ves tot 1 
re lop to 1 
cag l thi way the irdt 
( task of embroider ey bu 
1 ‘ callops arou t! 
entire ¢ terpicc is a led 
1 th work is luced 
‘ half The design 
i le in a all i f 
I doil and th co 
t makes a hand d 
I y for the 1 ‘ table 
es] y w used in tl 
I fasl on t ] 
1 1 tabl wit t 1 
. . tablecloth. 
Ne 24—Design for CENTERPIECE and DOILIES. Stamped « pure white, « 
im linen, 22x22 inches, price, 40 cents, or given free f only 2 y ly subscript 
Me Call’s Magazine at 50 cents ecacl I skeins of emb oid y cot f v } cent 
extra Same design stamped on pure white, «¢ or ¢1 1 li f lies, doil 
stamped on 9x9 linen, price, 45 cents for the set, or given free for only two yearly subscriptions 
azine at se cents cach. 12 skeins of cotton fo w working doilies, 25 cents extra 


o I a all’s Mag 


bad | 
I wg that it would have only 
rief popularity. It is not 
kind of work that should 
attempted by the careless 
ecdleworker, for, while it 
s simple enough, it be- 
the amateur’ worl 
e plainly than the or- 
linary kind of embroidery 


preps 
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mbroidery has persisted 
predictic 


of the ms of 





























° It hould always be done on 
health is a costly luxury. ca ana te See ee 
‘6 99° . lraw the thread tight 
What school” is not half to pucker the ma- 
} terial, 
, an 6 Th nt I No Design in PUNCH WORK for CENTERPIECE 1DOILIES. Ss! 
so 1m portan t as W hat pure white, ecru or cream linen, 22x22 inches, price, 40 cents ge ge riven free fo ly 
99 ware ; . irly subscriptior for McCall's Magazine at 50 cents cach hk ot « ! i vy cotton 
food. | he best food CO | fer, worki: cents extra. Same design stamped on pure white, ceru or er a i 
ee es, ¢ ok doily stamped on linen ox9 inches, price, 45 cents for the set, or given free fo 
yearly ibscriptions for MeCall Magazine at so cents each. 2 k ol broide 
study On, to pl: Ly On, to). otton for working doili 25 cents extra Postage prepaid , 
| Og 
work on is | 
A PRI eee and comfortable kimono 
can 1 ! { t mall 
< hown in ID No. 10226 
| 4) ! lowe irt 
redded | oo 
ki » is full 1 is cut in 7 
| si f 6 t ye by 
| Med 1 Pa N 
| I l \ ind sim 
eat | tral clos. 0 
] \ l t of 
‘ oidery cotton 1y 
] , sf f 1 but t } 
° ° . - . ! cl t é ect 
It is the favorite cereal food in to this pretty design. White erey 
4 \ r t tal as 
American schools as well as well as 1 scable material 
- . . . hing r lose g, 
American homes because it ~ 1 for t é epe “-_ st 
2 ro tisfac y \ f colored rib 
contains all the muscle-making, encase = PF alliage 
‘ . ° ° ° 1 char g f \bout two and a half 
brain-building material in the yards of ribbon would be needed 
] g it « ( < f tl 10Nn0 
whole wheat grain prepared led to tant adoption when the de- 
. Tes } ever , »be, 
in its most digestible form. indispensable part of every wardrobe 
nae weil he materials, too, of 
Nothing so wholesome and delicious and 7 hi . - ee ge Be oe 
nothing so easy to prepare as Shredded crepes to t loveliest Oriental silks 
° ar + tl one } Awerage 
Wheat Biscuit with peaches and cream. — rl J * “gg lyn, 
Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to che has embellishe d with her own nimble fingers, in ; tic schemes conceiv d by he 
restore crispness and then cover with sliced 0" fertile brain. No ¢ 7 ‘ ib . ‘ane th sist the Fecal Page, 
“ a gn thi Se patt n, - in 1¢ S she 1ers¢ is cnos ever) S ! i 
peaches or other fresh fruits. Serve with | with tender, lovi < «Ey of wearer of 1 tiny garment 
milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. a 6 Desig zn fo ciutbb's KIMONO. _ Stamped wrec : i's Mag ee meee 
eents, or given y z ca $1 criptions o1 i s va r car 
Stamped on white crepe, price, $1.00, or given free for only 4 yearly subscriptions f Me 
TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer,a_ (a. Magaz at cents each, Stamped flaxon or linen, price, § * given Eres for 
crisp, tasty toast eaten with butter, soft only eb A 1 ; — a Magazi: 1e at 50 cents each. McCal attern No. 3700 
cheese or marmalade. Delicious for lunch- 
eons, for picnics or excursions on land or sea. $$ 
The Shredded Wheat Company PERFORATED PATTERNS 
Niagara Falls, N. » F' R those ho wish to use their own goods with these designs instead of the stamped ma- 
: ter supply a perforated pattern of any design shown on these 


SATA A TT EAT | pages for hilteen 


il offered here, we can 
cents. Material for stamping and directions are included. We pay postage 
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FRUIT SALADS FOR THE SEPTEMBER TABLE 


Arranged by Mary H. Northend 











HIS daintily arranged table ilh 
trates the latest and most correct 
method of setting the table for a 

dinner party, showing what dishes and sil 
ver to use \ny of these fruit salad 
will make a delicious dinner course 


STRAWBERRY SALAD \rrange large 
ripe strawberries in a glass salad bowl 
dust with powdered sugar and a little 1 
meg. Pour over it a dressing made of two 
tablespoonsful of sugar, a tablespoonful of 
cherry juice, one of lemon and tw f 
orange. Mix the fruit lightly with a fork, 
and set on ice half an hour before serving 





STRAWBERRY SALAD 


PINEAPPLI SALAD. - Cut a pineap ke 
into slices of uniform size, sprinkle with 
sugar, and set in a cool place for several 
hours. At serving time, arrange in a « 
cle about a mound of crisp cress and top 
with slices of banana, which have been cut 
with a silver knife to prevent discolora 
tion. In the center, arrange jelly points 





cut from stiff currant jelly. Serve with a 
whipped egg dressing, made as directed 
below 


PINI PPLE SALAD . , 
‘ PRUNE AND Peacn Sartap.—Use either 


ripe or canned peaches cut in halves, and 
arrange in center otf serving plate on crisp 
lettuce leaves Select fine large prunes, 
soak until tender, drain, and place a layer 
of them outside of the pear hes, alternated 
with cream cheese. Serve with Irench 
dressing, into which Roquefort cheese has 
been grated. 

Prum Sarap.—Pare and pit small 
plums, and fill the cavity in each with 
chopped nuts \rrange on serving dish 
in circles of sliced bananas, and top each 
plum and each of the banana slices with 


a bit of whipped egg dressing. Serve im 
mediately with a garnish of crisp cress 
Wurpprep Ecc Dressin To the white 


f one egg allow a tablespoonful of olive 
il. Whip first the egg, adding oil grad 
ually as in mayonnaise. Flavor with lemon 
juice, salt, cayenne, etc., as for mayon 
naise, or use a pure fruit syrup, fresh or 
preserved 
Many delicate salads can be made of 
other fruits in various combinations 
Grapefruit is one of the best for the pur 
pose, and canned pears are extremel 
good \ pleasant change is the addition 
of marshmallows to the fruit salads, es 
pecially those of pungent flavor, like 
oranges or grapefruit, and nuts are a great 
-LUM SALAD improvement to all salads 
















The 


Business 


Girl 


Needsack ar br Amn trength 


and enduranc¢ 


Each day thir KerTs use u 


I l] 
yrain cells 


Each day rctiy w rkers de 


stroy celis in the nerve centres. 


This waste must be re laced 
I 

daily by proper food. Other 

wise nervous prostration and 


brain-fag result 


Nature cannot rebuild gray 
matter in nerve centres and 
brain without Phosphate ot 
Potash—not from the drug 
shop, but as grown in the held 


grains 


Phosphate ot Potash i more 


than half the mineral salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


a food made from choice 


wheat and barley 

Itis perfectly ook d ‘ asily 
digested has fine favour, and 
is specially adapted for brain 
workers 

You can replace « ich daythe 
worn-out parts o! yesterday 

The world pays well for 


efficiency 


‘*There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


I c% ( Limited 


Battle ¢ M 














Special Offer of 
A Dainty Vanity Box 





We have had manufactured 
expressly for the users of 


Williams 
Tale 
Powder 


a beautiful little silver-plated 
Vanity Box containinga French 
Powder Puff and a Concentra- 
ting Mirror. Hundredsof thou- 
sands of women are alread) 
using these Vanity Boxes. The 
following letter is tvpical of a 
great number received: 


**The Vanity Box is dainty, practical and sati 


factory in every respect \ perfect little gem.” 


How to get it 


Buy a box of Williams’ ‘Tale Powder from any 
dealer, end us the name of the dealer and ten 2% 


stamps(20c). Usethiscouponif moreconvenient 


e 
: THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 

' 155 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 
' 

! I enclose 20c¢. in stamp Have bought a 
, can of Williams’ Vale Powder of 

i 

H D Nan 

' 

! 

' Please st 1 Vanity Box to 

i Name 

' 

' ° 

H Addre 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

‘ 

: Date 

i 
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No. 48 


No. 474 





Apron No 


WUcCall’s Magazine f eptember 


T Ni Con “cre 
WOK “2 
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s e we 


THOMAS 


UR department this month offers a number 
of new and fascinating ideas to those who 
are interested in the art of needlework. First 

of all, every woman will want to embroider an un 
dergarment like that illustrated on the figure It is 
Ladies’ Combination Corset Cover and Open Petti 
coat Drawers, No. 4835, and seems to have been 
made especially for the McCall Kaumagraph Trans 
fer Design No. 474, with which it is so beautifully 


decorated. Two transfer patterns were used in em 
broidering this piece Kach pattern includes two 
corner designs and three yards of scallop edging 


he scallops should be buttonholed with No. 35 cot 
ton on longcloth or medium-weight linen, but should 
first be “filled” or padded with short running stitches 
with No. 25 cotton. The prevailing fancy for eye 
let embroidery can be gratified with this design as 
most of it can be done in that charming stitch 
Work the eyelets with No. 35 cotton, and do the 
stems connecting them in outline. If preferred, the 
design may be developed in a combination of eye 
lets and satin stitch, using the latter for the foliag 
and the former for the floral part of the pattern 
This design, No. 474, may also be applied to the 
rufes on a pair of drawers It will make ruffles 
seven inches and a half wide, which may be open or 
slit on the sides, the scallops being planned for th 
corners and edges of such opening as well as for 
the lower edge of the ruftl 

Design No. 472 is for a fancy apron which will 
appeal to the forehanded woman already engaged in 
making Iittle Christmas remembrances for her 
friends. The apron can be cut for making by the 
transfer pattern, which also gives the lines for insert 
ing lace after the embroidery is done Work the de 
sign in satin stitch with No. 50 cotton on fine lawn 
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th Motif from Transfer Design for Cross-Stitch, 


No 
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Bowknot Scallop 


Infants’ Sacque N 


Scalloped with No 
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or handkerchief linen. The centers of the 
flowers are evelets One yard of lace in 
sertion one inch wide, and three yards of 
lace edging to match will be needed for 
trimming. Make ties of ribbon o 
or lawn like the apron 

Circular pincushions find many ad 
mirers, and this one, No. 475, has the 
added advantage of having a center for 
the lovely Khodes embroidery or punched 


work everybody seems to be doing now 
The little flowers can be worked in satin 
stitch on the linen, or would be effective 
developed in mediaeval embroidery. In this 


last beautiful work the 
worked either in 
darning stitch, entirely separate from the 
linen background, so that they 
stand out from it. They are attached only 
at the centers and ends, 
on which the crosswise stitches are work 
ed, must be caught to the material. In this 
cushion as in the oblong one below, upper 
and lower sections are provided, 
S¢ allope d They are fastened togeth« r 
over the cushions with ribbon run through 
the eyelets given in the design 

In Transfer Design No. 470 we have a 


leaves or pet ils are 


lace stitches or a plain 
seem to 


where the threads 


bowknot scalloped edge which may be 
used as edging for towels, dresses or un 
derwear, or as a border inside the hem of a 
scart as illustrated here There are three 


yards of design two inches wide with four 
corners to match in tne pattern 

The next design, No. 473 is for an 
oval picture frame, 
high. The illustration shows how pretty it 
is developed in rambler ros« 


seven and a half inches 


embroidery 


on natural color linen The little pink 
roses are very attractive, and especially 
appropriate for articles of this kind, Thi 


design will be effective also, done with silk 


in Kensington embroidery or in satin 


stitch. Design No. 476 1s for a collar to be 
done in punched work, eyelets and solid 
embroidery French knots may be used 
instead of the punched work The u 
fant’s sacque, No. 469, may be d lope 
in evelet embroidery, using No 
25 cotton on pique, or silk floss for 


lil 
solid 


embroidery on cashmere or 


french flannel The sacque 


by the transfer pattern lhe ob 
long pincushion is embroidered 
with a motif in cross-stitch from 
McCall Kaumagraph lransfer 


Design No. 471, and scalloped with 
design No. 204. ‘Design No. 471 
includes several motifs of ba 
cornucopias and so on, suitable for 
pillows, towels, pin 
cushions, some to be wor | 

cross stitch, others in eyelet em 
broidery or 


ke ts, 


Scaris ol 
ACU 1 


satin stitch 


Cross stitch is a revival of 
the beautiful work which used t 
be done by means of canvas bast 
ed to the material, the canva 
threads being afterwards pulled 
out from under the stitches Phe 


modern 


may be purchased for ten 
cents at a McCall pattern 
agency or will be sent, 
postpaid from McCall 
Company, New York, if 
you send ten cents. in 
stamps and your address. 
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f} for this §} 
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) 10c Tube , ‘ 
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= You are intereste d in creams. . 1s 
> vt 


You want the most effective (Ry 
—the one best suited to your 
skin. \ 


Vanishing Cream is ideally 
suited to delicate, sensitive 
"Y skins, It requires no rubbing. oe 
¥ The skin absorbs it readily ye 
w -« you can watch your skin 


\\ take it up. 
It is made sc ientifically, with the 1A 
skill which has made the products \ 

‘) of the Pond’s Extract Company B 4 


famous. 


< 
a 
A 


Its base i the best known Ah, 
} 


re | food for the skin. V 
> 
"W, Send us 4c in stamps and we will Wy J 
vr send you a large 10 trial tube so 8&8 + 
(7) that you can try this cream and see \\ 
¢ how admirably it suits your skin / 
A,! Address Pond s Extra t Co., De pt ) 


P, 131 Hudson oo New Y ork. 


Pond’s Extract *; 


Company’s 


Vanishing Cream “> 


— Re 
a 


rye 


CQ 
a 


POND’S EX yy 
TRACT, for 60 \ 
years the stand \, 
ard old family \ . 
standby for cu.s +4 
burns and u 
bruises, is some é 
thing that should A 
be found in every 


household. tA 


THE POND'S vo 
X TRACT él 
COMPANY is als sf 
produc mg a very hne \ | 
Tale Powder and 
loilet Seap, whicl 


—<E= 


Ay) are worthy of your / 
x careiul attenton A 
‘ Write today a) 
for this large “4 
1\ trial tube of ee. 


‘ Vanishing 

Cream,’ en- i ¥ 
closing 4c in . ‘ 
stamps. Men- aT 
tion your deal WA 
er's name and 


F Cc 2 address. A 
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It Will Also Clean | | 
the Hands of Stains | | 


Many Other Uses and 


Full Directions on Large Sifter-Can 10: L| 








LACES FOR STYLE AND SERVICE 


By Genevieve Sterling 


McCall's Magazine for September 1912 












very doubtful if anything like the lace of today was 

known to the ancients, although some kind of network 
}is spoken of by Homer and we read that the Romans decorated 
their garments with open work in gold thread. Not until the 
| latter part of the fifteenth century do we find it in any of the 
|} pictures. The earliest representation of it, so far as we know, 
}is a painting by Quentin Matsys in 1495, now in the Church ot 


| ACEMAKING, like music. is one of the modern arts. It is 



















St. Peter at Louvain, where we see a girl engaged in 
making pillow lace. On the strength of this picture, 
Belgium contests with Italy the honor of the inven- 
tion, but according to the best authorities lace was 
first made in Italy, perhaps first of all in Venice, 
and the knowledge of the art carried to landers by 












peddlers. It was apparently not known in England 
until the time of Elizabeth. Previous to that the por- 
traits, including even those of Mary Tudor, show 








the dress finished with plain linen collars and bands. 
% 

N THE beginning lace was hardly more than a kind 

of open work on loosely woven linen. The web was pushed apart with a heavy 
needle and tied with thread in such a way as to form a kind of net background for 
the pattern of flowers or figures left in plain linen. The effect was not unlike 
that of the recently revived needlework we call Rhodes embroidery or punched 
work. After a while the work was done by cutting out portions of the linen and 


filling in the spaces around the pattern with fancy stitches. Cut-work, or Ke/ticellli, 
was the name given to this form, and it looked very much like our Mexican drawn 


work. This was a favorite method of decorating table cloths, and more especially 
ecclesiastical linen and many beautiful medizval specimens of such articles are to be 
seen in the museums of Europe. As time went on the linen was more and more cut 
away, until nothing but the merest hold for the stitches was left, and almost the 
whole pattern was worked by the deft needle of the maker. This was called in pic- 
turesque Italian Punto in Aria (stitch in air), and was the real foundation of modern 
lace-making. A later development was bobbin, or pillow lace, and today the two 


great divisions are pillow-made and needle-made, or point, laces, from the French word 












Pyt? ~> 
point, meaning a stitch The Rok cents 
word “lace” we have taken from 
the French /acis, still another 
development of the art in which 
the pattern was darned into a 
net foundation as we see it in 
the so-called Oriental lace. 
| Certain cities, Venice and 

Florence in Italy, Chantilly, 
iA\lencon, Valenciennes and 
|}Cluny in France, and Brussels 
lin Belgium, early became the 
centers of the industry The 
work was done in the homes of the people, and special patterns were the recog 
nized property of certain families, being handed down from mother to daughter for 
generations. In modern times clever machinery imitates so skilfully these earlier hand- 
made products that it sometimes takes an expert to detect the difference between them, 
but it has brought the beautiful material within reach of the moderate purse, and built 
up large manufactories which supply many mouths with bread 

In the Italian cities the parts of the pattern were worked together with the needle 
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in looped, connecting stitches known as “brides.” These 
are still its characteristic feature. They will be recog- 
nized in the Point de Venise illustrated in figure No. 1, 
and in the Baby Venise No. 7. Venise laces are very 
handsome and in the modern imitation are much in de- 
mand for millinery, as well as for handsome afternoon 
and evening gowns. The earliest Flemish workers, on 
the contrary, filled in the background with fine, needle- 
made mesh called “réseau,” but they afterward adopted 
the “brides” from Italy, just as the lacemakers of the 
latter country borrowed the “reseau” from Flanders 
Little difference can now be detected between the two 
as is seen by comparing the imitation Ilemish lace il 
lustrated in No. 13 with the Venise and Baby Venise of 
Nos. 1 and 7. 
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A® EARLY variation of pillow lace was made with 

heavy cord in copy of the knotted fringes seen in 

Byzantine mosaics and in ancient Assyrian sculpture 

The Italians called this knotted lace Punto a Groppo, 

§ but we have taken for it the name given by the Arabs, 

macrame, meaning an Oriental trimming. The patterns 
| 
: 
‘ 
; 





are sometimes imitated with the crochet needle, using a 
finer cord than for the pillow-made ma- 
cramé. In No. 2 we have a good illus- 
tration of this form. Then machinery 
was set to work to reproduce this ef- 
fect, with the result illustrated in No. 8. 
But its latest and handsomest develop- 
ment is seen in N 








Jo. 12, where, with all 
the old richness of effect, a softness of 
fiber is attained which makes it as at- 
tractive as any of the more highly es- 
teemed varieties. 

Cluny is a pillow lace and in the 
original form, as well as in the later 
adaptation we call torchon, was soon 
made by the peasant women through- 
out Belgium, France and Germany 














The patterns are easily reproduced by 
machinery and it was therefore almost 
the first lace to be imitated in this way. 
At Barmen, in Germany, an important 
industry in machine-made Cluny has 
sprung up, and enormous quantities 
are made there for the markets of the 
world. It is extensively used for neck 
wear and for trimming underwear and 
lingerie dresses and waists. Nos. 5 
and 6 are very pretty specimens of 
modern Cluny lace. 

Point de Gaze, another Brussels 
product, is made entirely with the needle, the design de- 
veloped along with its own “réseau” ag the piece pro 
gresses. This lace also is imitated by machinery, and 
the imitation, illustrated in No. 9, looks not unlike the 
Oriental laces much worn a few years ago. 

Old pictures are a treasure trove for modern lace 
manufacturers who study them for ideas to reproducs 
in the lovely webs of today. Among the patterns they 
have recently revived is the Rocco, seen in No I4, a Copy 
in lighter form of a very beautiful early Italian achiev 
ment of great boldness of design. From France we have 
the filet lace (No. 10), always square meshed no matter 
what design is used, and from the same country about 
























two years ago the shadow laces came to us in great va 

riety, a pretty pattern being shown in illustration No. 3 

Shadow lace is an adaptation of Chantilly, but the “cor 
. donnet,” or heavy thread outlining the design is left out 

and the pattern worked in an indistinct fashion which 

suggests the name. This lace has almost replaced Valen- 

ciennes in the present styles and is extensively used on 
: dresses and underwear. Most of the shadow lace sold 
; here is manufactured in Calais 


In No. 11 we have a beautiful example of Irish cro- 
chet, which, although an imitation, clearly shows the 
clever application of crochet in copying a needle-mad« 
original. Carrick-macross, illustrated in No. 4, is an- 
other specimen of a beautiful Irish lace, the making of which was introduced 
into the country about a hundred years ago by patriotic Irishmen interested in pro- 


viding young girls with a means of livelihood. 
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Delicious Ice Cream Made at Home 








Kingsford’s Ice Cream ft tog { 
A pint { stir over hot | 
er mal xt t t 
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f cuy gar, g t the y 
b } tr ry tlaver 
¢ pin snd tree 
Use Kingsford’s wherever corn starch is required — it is 
extremely pure and costs no more than inferior substiiutes 
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T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N. Y. 
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Karo on Bread--a Fine Feast for 
the Youngsters— Delicious, Digest- 
ible, Nourishing. 


Karo is always a treat for hildren. Ti v 
eat more Karo than her t and they can eat 
t without arn $ end the far i rup on ti f 
bread riddle cakes i ta 1! M Kare 
a feature of ! rrey al liet j h 
ome and specially re mended for et el 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. S, Box 161, New York 
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Will Save You Dollars 
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Money-Saving Prices on Ready-Made Apparel 


Fall Style Book shows 
Ready-Made 
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Dresses 


House Dresses 


Hats 


Ladies’ Ready-Made 


Suits 
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Ladies’ Coats 


Misses 


Apparel 
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on a skirt ts 
“Sterling’™’ on silve 
We sell more 
skirts than any other 
house in the world 
and only becau 
“NATIONATI 
Skirts are more st 
lish and beautil 
more serviceable 


and much cheaper 


$6.75 to $29.75 


ca Loats ! 9 
6.98 to 24.75 Coats .... 5.45 to - “ 
; .95 .57 
Be to 3.98 ‘urs. cee: 1 to 18.57 
Fur-Lined and Fur 
1.49to 9.98 Coats. 12.98 to 49.95 
Children’s Coats 
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Prettiest Waists 
69c to $6.98 


Waists 
the world’s pretties 


more 


designers, and, remember 
it well—they are always 
the cheapest. 

his Fall they are 
beautiful, newer and more 


oming and lower pri 


“NATIONAL Skirts 
$2.98 and up 
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It shows every new style— 
and, above all, they are becoming, interesting, delightful. 

Your Style Book therefore, will be of the greatest interest and pleas- 
i] ure to you—and it will save you money. 
lower prices at the “NATIONAL” this Fall than you have ever known. 














Your “NATIONAL” Fall Style 
Book is Ready 


This New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Yours——FREE 


You simply send us your name and address and we will send you 
free this complete Kall Style Book. 


and styles are changed, they are new 
Because there are new prices, 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
MADE TO MEASURE $10). 95 to $35 


Samples Free 
Made 


**“NATIONAL” 


to-Measure Suits 


ire now priced as low as $10.95 
And each suit is actually cut and made to 
; measure. You choose a “NATIONAL” 
Coat and Skirt \ select your own ma 
terial and lining ft the samples we will 
send you free. We ‘ t to your 
} neasure a! d we x if 1 nt ve u per 
fectiy, or refund your ev. 

Twenty-four years of iking garme 
from measurements s¢ y ’ akes it 
certain we can make a suit to ht and please 
you And we take all the risk 

In writing for uur Style Book, be sure 
to ask for san pies and State he colors y 
preter. Samples are sent adly ut 


when asked for 





“NATIONAL” 
COATS 
$6.75 and up 


Think of a warm 
serviceable coat for only 
86.75! Ot splendid, won 
derfully stylish and be 
coming coats for $10.00 

rhe NATIONAI 
has them your Style 
Book shows them 

\ Plush Coat for $15.98 
mother at $17.9 
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for your “ NATIONAL 
Fall Style Book 
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Women at from 35.75 to 
216.98 ; Junior Coats $5.45 
to $15.98; Children 
Coats $1.9 to 36.7 Boys’ 
Overcoats $2.98 to 87.05 
Here is your oppor 
tunity to save moneys 
imply by sendin 
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Four New 
“National” Styles 
Your New National Fall Style 
Book sent you free upon request, 
shows all the new Fall Styles in 
all kinds of apparel at National 

Money- Saving Prices. 
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\WHAT THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS ARE DOING f 








: 
| By Charlotte V. Gulick i 
| } 
| (seas). \MP Fires are being started the Camp Fire Girls improved noticeably { 
| pil ie with remarkable rapidity in all in the grade of their work and in their 
| a C ial parts of the country The eagerness to learn. All the girls have one 
Fi | Camp lire name suggests the great ambition—to be able to wear the : 
Ld eg} 4 Out-of-doors, the woods and all silver ring of the Woodgatherer, which the } 
: Ve C ~ athletic activities and games. national organization promises to give to ; 
a4 N é |} Consequently, summer camps for girls, ea h girl who joins the Camp. Fire. 
a ae Y |<ymnasium associations, playgrounds, The Waugum Camp Fire in Connecti- : 
| You ng Women’s Christian Associations, cut is a good example of the community | 
ae | fre h air camps and other groups where where there is no organized group. Here 
, ~ ’ lathletic work is already organized and there was a group of mothers who were 
rf | } popular have quickly and easily taken over anxious to spend just a little time in some- 
‘ry = 2 fthe form of the Camp Fire Girls thing beside home routine and who found i 
| The summer camp is the most ideal it interesting to come in contact with the 
}group for a Camp lire, and is really in girls in their neighborhood, mothers ; 
, | . group by itself. In camp the girls can who had young daughters at home and : 
d\ \ jgive all their time to the attainment of who knew that they could not be good 4 
Made aver from a ithe Camp Fire honors. They earn them mothers to their girls without knowing i 
a white serge, a pink voile, | faster, and living as they do in the out-of- who were their friends, mothers who : 
dyed navy blue dyed tan loors doing much of their own work, and had had their daughters grow up and : 


i ¢ 
° 
living simply and wholesomely, they catch wished to bring back young girls into their 


“Two Fall Dresses the Wohelo inspiration of seeing the pleas- homes; women who had a little skill in 


ure and romance and beauty in all work. business or in some craft who wanted the 


f D h ? As one Camp Fi vs: com I f ager ; 
\s one Camp Fire say ompanionship of a group of girls; wom- 
or my aug ters en who wanted to take walks and have 


Ver eaten ACM: 


{ My if ot elo e . 4 bh 
Wi 1 congenial company with them These 
ria io 1 t ct te orest . » 
e Oime ws : ee ee 3 women conferred together as to the activi- 
» at ad loy of great moose fleeing capture, ties they were fitted to teach. They have 


\ | the pictures of th loy of the c bi i nging to the twilight, a big group of nearly fifty from a small 
. aor addin eae adit Uholh came community, and one woman teaches sew- 
cent of dew-moist flows ing, another cooking, and a responsible 
, business woman teaches business activities 
a ee sac ee and helps the girls keep their accounts, 
All I offer, Spirit of Wohelo, teaching them to keep a check-book and 

n you pay all bills by check 

: ee 
7 camp in the northern part of THE great elasticity of the Camp Fire 
‘ew England the girls learn boating, organization has been clearly dem 





1 ‘ the the magi ‘ oO o oll Ing » 
of changing « Cano ing, swimming, 1 Mk danc ng, iy onstrated It nts all groups, all condi- 
and other athletic games and activities, be tions of girls, and is adaptable to the 
sides the hand crafts such as brass work- capability of every guardian. In many 
ing, and the making of silver ornaments cases the ceremonial costume hase -not 
The girls made their ceremonial dress as - : — : 

There are two classes of Diamond Dyves—one anon as their tents were pitched and their been adopted Many are still Saving 
for Wool or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linens ' “ens SS their pennies to buy their beads. Each 
Mixed Good Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk | Camp in order, and met for their first group has begun simply, with the feasi- 
iow come in Blue envelopes. And,as heretofore, | council meeting the night after they ar- 1), Ve ‘ 
eae Ser Cotton. Linemer Mines ¢ re ™ ) rived at camp. They started their record a, ee. ee Se Bee. Me 
White envelopes ove GS Cane ; dividual needs of the girls, only keeping 


wou ) “ ‘) ] r iT Pal 1 | 4 
book at once n dark brown wrapping {to the standard of efficiency which the na- 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes paper, painting upon the rough leather tional organization has set. The value of 
for Home Use cover the name and symbol for the camp, the organization is two-fold. The first 


and upon the first inside page each girl value is intrinsic. Girls are learning to 





~ 7 S 3 . = 
7 
nn ee eee 








ee ail nohiaieiie deleea A fabs painted her own symbol, and colored on walk and to cook and to sew and to sleep 

Phere are twocla f fabric imal fibre fabries | H€T Official record chart every honor as with their windows open—one would not 
and vegetable fibre fabrics, | fast as she attained it helieve how many windows are shut for : 

and Sek are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and % the winter and never opened. The second 

ire \ " ta tl nion”™’ or Mixed “ 

are 6)"s | Cott must be treated a G: \OD examples of those groups in which value is indirect hese girls have a group 

oe <4 require one class of dye, and anima a woman has been the first to be in- feeling, a group standard. They like the 

ae Boggs en ee eee ae \. |terested in starting a Camp Fire are the thought that in colleges, in settlements, 

ie cteadic on ‘ i he fret Wat manutacturers “| Labor Temple Camp Fire, organized with- homes, girls are doing = they are Go- 

pe pean m good lifferent cl { ina Presbyterian church, and the Clara de '™8, and PECEIVING the same honor. As onc 

|Hirsh Camp Fire, organized within the girl said, “If I go in the park and raise my 





| ¥ de ~o} lo : Ne York fingers like this, if another litt le girl is a 
Do Not Be Deceived \ lara Hirsh Home im a Camp Fire Girl, she'll know me.” 


One hundred and fifty girls live in the a 



















" “ n inufacture one class of | . . . . TT amen - ~we oir 
Diane Na inves S00 Cotton, Linen,or Mixed] Clara de FTlirsh Home, some of them \ group of ten Teachers’ College girls 
Goods, and another hans f Diamond Dyes for color |Jearning trades some of them already in New York City, recently formed the 
it 1 may « 1 tl ‘ry best | : _ ‘ é . . P an . ¢ 
results on EVERY fa _ ee eee proficient in some trade but not yet Manloow Camp Fire and each girl at 
» Kies ; 2 - 
REMEMBER l t the best possible r ltsin} earning a sufficient living wage to sup tained oe rank ut? Fire rage? as rapidly 
oloring ¢ I OF xed Good e the . ‘ a -e oirle as wossible, in order to be able to torm . 
Diamond ion | mis mmufactured especially for | Port themselves entirely hese girl ne I her ¥ r] er ae 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. learn dressmaking. millinery, and various &8roups wherever she might teach next 
AND REMEMBE1 I t the best possible r other trades in the school. but nothing Year In one school in Washington there 
sin col the Dinmond Dyes are . ; ; 1S is le Taf 
an nhs cm at Spall for Wool or Silk. counts as an honor except what the girls sh ten Camp lire Mi Ss ~— eae 
Diamond Dyes ave sold at the uniform price do outside the classroom. So great was has formed a Camp Ire for t 1e Noe 
per p their enthusiasm to get all the required House, Washington. Miss Ethel Roose 
Valuable Books oer Samples Free honors, that they asked the head of the Velt also has started a Camp Fire. It re- 
Send ‘ whether | school if they might not learn to patch mains tor thousands of interested women 
end us y rdea ir ida ' ‘ o : > ‘ > 
or not he Diamond Dy We will ther ¥ knitted undergarments before it was throughout the country to do the same 
oan a the D nal . 1 nd 3 vis — D: taught in the regular curriculum, in order Note: Further inf — sonore the Camp 
pag Be ows ° . “ : Tha Frrve Girls of America 1 he cheerfully given tf a 
Cloth — Free that they might obtain that honor Che stsenbad, sebttaddreseed auvelebe és sent to the Cams 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont | teacher told the Guardian of the Fire that) Fire Editor with the request. 
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PHILIPSBORNS 


20th Anniversary 


Style Book ? @ 


Everywoman—Everywhere 
Should Have A Philipsborn 


Twentieth Anniversary Catalog 


a m Washington to Florida—from California to Maine 
we w: i Everywoman Resswaieee' have a copy ofour great 
Twentieth Anniversary Style Book. We ar il t 
circulation in u history of our busit S We pate reserve 
ne million uyie ‘be ks for one million wome le 


One Is Laid Aside F OR YOU 
Send Your ee for It nf 


Judged from every standpoint our l'we nt leth —— rsary 
Catalog on wi sail our soneta . t it deve re 
l he disp iow off Gouttnine Wests apparel t ni ther ca 
lo vyissued. Viewed from an artistic standpoint itt Perfecti 
Personified, but what is most important of all, it offer 


America’s Best Styles At America’s Lowest Prices 
Many garments and accessories being priced regardless of profit, | 
order to fittingly express our appreciation to the I y indred 
thousands of old and prospective cu ymners and friend in acdait 


lo these style and price advantage 

We Pay Postage or Expressage To All Parts 

of The World—Deliver Free To Your Home, 
Regardless of Where You Live 





i aan ah agi 


will want to take advantag f this opportun Even if u have 
not the immediate purcha use of outer app ure lin mina an Geen on , 
» see the many new chat l S. Ste 





the revival f the charmi 

skirts and dres 

new fascinating ar, 

You will want learn what the best dresse 
in Paris. London, New York and Chicago a 
going to wer. 

The Demand For This Catalog Will Be Tre- 


mendous—Write For Your Free Copy Today. 
Ask For No. 213. 


PHILIPSBORN 


<Che Outer Garment House 
912-214W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, 
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Satin 


was the first satin to be 
guaranteed as to wear 
ing quality. It was the 
first to have its name 
There are now imi- 
imitators who seek to 
profit by the high stand- 

¢ ing of Skinner's Satin. 
Insist on the genuine 
Skinner's Satin. Look 
for the name in the sel- 
vage. Don't be 
fied merely with seeing a 
red selvage, for unscru- 
pulous manufacturers are 
imitating our red sel- 
vage and weaving fancy 


salis- 


names there. 

d insist 
contain the 
Satin”, for 


Be on your guard an 
that the 
‘Skinner’ 


1 
seivage 
words * 


Skinner's Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear -asons. 
If it does no’, send the gar- 
ment to any of our stores 
and we will reline it free of 
expense. 


two s 


Write for samples to Dept. K 
William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia | 
Chicago Boston 
; . Holyoke, Mas to 
ices lisfurnished, whendesired, - 


, 
8 to makers of ready-made garments a 
3 for the protection of their customers 2 














The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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| fini h the openings at the sides which have 
| heen provided for by extensions in the 
pattern. Sew straight strips of lining to 
th extensions on the fronts, stitching 
jalong the outer edge, turn to the wrong 
}side, turn under narrowly the free edge 
and hem invisibly to the serge. Turn back 


|the extension on the backs, take a straight 
jstrip of lining wide enough to cover the 
lfold,-turn in narrowly the edges of the 
Istrip and hem to the goods with invisible 
| stitches be sure that the ends of the 
|side seams are fastened securely so that 
the openings will not tear down. Turn 
the garment to the right side and stitch a 
row on either side of all the seams about a 
quarter of an inch from the seam, using 
the basting threads to guide you in catch 
ing the edge of the reinforcing strips in 
the seat. This double stitching gives the 
tailored appearance, and its, besides, an ad 
ditional finish for the seams. Complete the 
seams by overcasting the edges with stout 
thread 
Se 

N! )W sew the waistband to the back, and 

if you have never done this before 
vou will have to study the pattern and the 
directions. As | have told you, the band 


must be cut from stout drilling to make 
strong hold tor the buttonholes. Crease 
the band at the double small circles (@®@) 


and bring the fold over to the large circles 
(@) This makes the band of three thick- 
nesses. Turn in all the raw edges of the 
ind as indicated by the long perforations 
(ms). Turn in, also, the upper edge of the 
hack of the trousers, baste the upper, 
turned-in edge of the hand and stitch the 
band to the trousers, placing the band one 
xteenth of an inch from the fold of the 
wds so that it will not show from the 
uutside. Now bring the upper fold of 
nd to the upper edge, and tack it with 
a few strong stitches at intervals acros 
the top as illustrated in lig. 5. Baste to- 
ether the lower folded edge and the 
wer free edge and stitch them to the 
trousers as illustrated in Tig. 6. Work 
lupright buttonholes in the two inside 
thicknesses of the band, as you see in lig 
6, one in the center, and two between the 
tackings, and a crosswise one at either 
nd lurn under the upper edge of the 
front of trousers and stitch to the under 
body near the upper edge of the stay belt 
as indicated by the row of small circles 
| (@) This leaves an extension of the 
j tan derbody a few iches below the top of 


kers which will be useful in 
shrinks in washing or 


| the knickerbos 


‘iaaile to be lengthened for a growing 
ch mn Turn up the bottoms of the legs 
along the rows of small circles (@), fold 


-eighths of an inch 


under the edge three 

and stitch the hems Run elastic in the 
|! ems to hold the trousers in just below the 
knees as vou see them in Fig. 1. Work 
| buttonholes and sew buttons to correspond 
to close the back of the underbody, and 
sew the buttons to the stay belt on the 
underbody to correspond with the button- 
holes in the waistband at the back of the 
trousers This completes the knicker- 
bockers and you are ready for the blouse 
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from page 49) 
jaste the shoulder and underarm 
seams by the long perforations, matching 
the notches, and fit carefully as directed 
for the underbody. Stitch the seams, open 
and press, and bind the edges with seam 
binding. Cut off the right front three- 
eighths of an inch beyond the center. Set 
a row of stitching a quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the left-front, and also 
stitch the shoulder and under-arm seams 
on both sides as directed for the trousers 
Cut straight strips of dark-blue lining, silk 


or satin, an inch and a quarter wide and 
face the edges of the right-front and the 
overlapping left-front, turn under the 
facing, three-eighths of an inch, 
hem with blind stitches to the 


oe 
. 


edges of 
and sere’ 
ireful to mark the 
sleeves, you will 
laying the pleats 
small circles 


kK YOU have been « 

perforations in the 
have little difficulty in 
Crease the material at the 
(©) and bring the folds over to the large 
circles (@) At the center the folds 
turn different ways, giving the appear 
ance of a box pleat. The top of the 
le also laid in forward and back 
ward turning pleats making a box pleat in 
with that at the hand. Stitch the 
pleats in the lower part of the sleeve one 


eve 15 


line 


e‘ehth of an inch from the creases and as 
far up as the top of the extension 
Baste the box pleat from the hand to 
the top of the sleeve, and press, but do 
not stitch higher than the other pleats 
The seam by which the sleeve is sewed 
into the armhole holds the pleat in place 
at the top and it falls loose between 
that and the wrist as illustrated in Fig 
7. Stitch the seams of the sleeves from 
the extension to the top, open, press, 

1 finish with binding as directed 


seam 
r tl Underface 
the 
side 
Turn 
side of 
straight 


r the seams of the biouse 
the extension on the underpart of 
sleeve as explained in making the 
openings in the knickerbockers 
back the extension on the upper 
narrow, 


the sleeve, with a 
with blind 


strip of lining hem 
stitches. Cut strips of lining or silk 
stitch to the 


an inch and 

lower edges of the turn back on 

the wrong sid hemming them 
Work two 


face 
and 
bias 
a quarter wide, 
sleeves 


close 


side for facing, 

invisibly along the free edge 
small buttonholes in the upper side of the 
sleeve opening and sew buttons to cor 
respond on the underside to close the open- 
ing, as illustrated in Fig. 8. Baste in the 
sleeves, placing the seam at the underarm 
f the blouse and the side having 

circles (@) to the front. Try 
on to see that the sleeve is properly ad- 
justed, then stitch, and after trimming the 
edges of the seams bind the armholes neat- 
ly, without opening the seams, with bias 
bands or seam tape. Turn under the outer 
edge of the collar a seam’s width as in- 
dicated by the long perforations (@®) and 
sew the soutache braid on by hand, taking 
short running stitches in the middle of the 


seam ot 
four large 


braid. Turn the corners accurately and 
do not draw the braid so tight as to 
pucker the material. Arrange the neck 


are of the collar on the neck edge of the 
blouse with the center at the center-back 
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The Home Dressmaker 


(¢ tinued from page 64) 


and the right side of the collar to the 
wrong side of the blouse. The large cir- 
cle (@) in the left end of the collar will 
come at the point of the V-shaped opening 
in the overlapping left-front, and that at 
the right end at the edge of the right 
front. Baste them from the points of the 
collar to the shoulder seams, taking care 
not to stretch the edges. Then stretch the 
neck edge of the collar between the shoul 
der seams of the blouse as the tailors do 
to make it fit the back of the neck, hold 1 
the neck edge of the blouse to fit it in bast- 
ing, and stitch the two together in a thre 
eighth inch seam. Take the collar pattern 
and from dark blue silk or farmer’s satin 
cut a lining the exact size of the collar, 
turn in the edges all around, baste over the 
wrong side of the collar to cover all raw 
edges and hem by hand all around, as 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Turn under three-eighths of an inch of 
the end and free edge of the V-shaped 
opening in left-front, and face narrowly 
with bias seam tape or a bias strip of lin- 
ing material. Sew hooks on the left-front 
under the point of the collar and at the 
upper end of the overlapping portion, and 
eves to correspond on the right-front, to 
hold the ove steel ng front well up under 
the right side of the collar. Turn up the 
lower edge of the blouse at the row of 
large circles (@) for a hem, turn the edge 
under three-eighths of an inch and stitch 
the hem which, when done, should look as 
you see it in Fig. 1. Work four button- 
holes near the edge of the left-front, sew 
buttons to correspond on the right-front, 
and another row on the left-front to give 
the double-breasted effect shown in [ig. 1. 
Make belt straps by folding pieces of blue 
serge into strips which, when finished, will 
be two and one-half inches long and one 
half inch wide, turn in all raw edges and 
stitch both sides at the edge. Sew the 
straps to the blouse at the underarm seams 
with the lower ends at the small circles 
(@), as shown in Fig. 10, which also illus 
trates the back of the square collar. Run 
a black patent leather belt through thi 
straps, and tie a blue silk Windsor tie in a 
four-in-hand knot at the neck 


Not to be Wasted 

In the soft firelight, even the boarding 
house sitting-room looked cozy and attrac 
tive. The warmth and comfort thawed 
the heart of the “star” boarder. 

In an expansive moment he turned to 
the landlady, who was his only companion 
in the room. Clasping her hand fondly, 
he murmured: 

“Will you be my wife?” 

The woman did not start or blush; no 
maidenly coyness shone from her dear, 
cold eyes, as she replied thoughtfully : 

“Let me see. You have been here four 
vears. You have never once grumbled 
the food, or failed to pay my bill properly 
and without question. No, sir; I’m sorry, 
but | cannot marry you. You're too good 
a boarder to be put on the free list.” 


Probably Not 


Papa—What on earth do Bessie and 
that young man find to talk about ? 

Mamma—Oh, questions of the hour, I 
suppose 

Papa—lI'll wager they haven’t the re- 
motest idea what the hour is. 


and brown with trimming of novelty striped panne velvet in $ 
contrasting color 5.98 
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An opportunity to secure your new Fall Dress 
for much less than you expected to pay. 


Dressy $ pm .98 
Serge Costume 


Customary $8.00 Value 


Exactly Like Picture 
Express Prevaid 


Dress No. C-42.— Designed for either street or in-d r wear 
us the me high m tary collar, fastening close at the neck witl all 
novelty panne velvet buttons, matching the smart, turn-down roll of ‘ 
this rich fabric. A very smart inlaid tab of same ornamented with This 
buttons and a jaunty bow for na very unique and smart trimming effect 
The new shaped, close-fittir ¢ has the rolled back effect of the Serge 
fancy striped panne velvet and bs itt & to match « lar A smart i le Dress 
pocket is bound with velvet and finished with hand-made silk a " 
heads. The skirt joir the waist at the youthful empire line with tai i $5.98 
weltand stitching and is the pow Sup-gisse Sem n with slender fit r 
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Dressmaking at Home 


You will get more delight from your dressmaking at home, and the 
results will please you better, if you use Belding’s Spool Silk. Your 
seams will not bunch or pucker, but will run even, nor will they np or 
cut the cloth. Also you can be sure of the thread perfectly matching the 
fabric—merits due to the following notable Belding Spool Silk qualities : 





—elasticity, which withstands special strains —strength, which makes for long wear. 
oa the garment. —\N ide variety and accuracy of colors, 
—evenness, which insures smooth seams and making possible a perfect match with any 
rapid stitc hing. shade of cloth. 


For over fifty years Belding Silk has been the standard of quality for women who sew. 


Women jealous of their reputation for having good clothes recognize the name 
Belding “the Karat Mark of Silk Quality”. It is your guarantee that you are getting 
full measure, pure silk and the highest quality that manufacturing skill can produce. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers 
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TAU | PEAUTIFUL WILLOW 


AT 50 CENTS A WEEK PLUME FROM YOUR OLD FEATHERS 
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Payment Plan, our $15 Guaranteed een 
Dress Form, for $: wn and $2 per 
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THE VENUS Automatic price om making 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 























them into a gor- 
geous hand knotted 
willow plume fault- 
lessly dyed andcurled 
your favorite color. 

If youarenot delight- 
ed with ouroffer your 
feathers will be im- 
mediately returned 
to you atour expense. 


Ww GUARANTEE our plumes to look as well, 
and give as much satisfac- 
tion as any new willow plume at much greater cost. 
SEND FEATHERS TODAY. 
Eyeing, cleaning, curling snperbly done at lowest cost. 
.S. STERN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 


622 a et Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 
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A Girl and a Suit Case 


to many men to pass a stolid, smooth- 


shaven butler, but Page was one of 
them 

“Il think you are mistaken,” he said, 
coolly brushing past. “Il saw Miss Wain- 


wright in the drawing-room.’ 
In another instant he was at the draw- 


ing-room door where he saw both Alice 
and Daisy in a state of evident excite- 
ment. 


“How do you do, Miss Wainwright,” 
he said, advancing with outstretched 
hand. “I have heard of your plunge in 
Wall Street today and of what inspired it, 
and I’ve come to thank you.” 

\lice blushed rosily as she shook hands 
and presented Page to her friend 

“Miss Phillips also embarked in 
speculation today,” she added parenthet- 
ically 

Before John could thank her Miss 
Phillips assured him that she had been 


breathlessly awaiting the opportunity to 
meet him for almost a week 
“Ever since your were in Hartford, 


you know,” she explained 

\lice informed Page that Daisy had 
bought one hundred shares of his stock 
during their eventful trip in Wall Street 

“Oh, but Alice is the plunger,” Daisy 
declared, rippling. “She bought thousands.” 

Page beamed his gratitude. 

“You may rest assured that it is a good 
speculation,” he told them. “On Monday 
morning you will get twice what you paid 
for your stock, but I advise you not to 
sell, even then. It’s a good investment.” 

Daisy twitted them both with mock 
seriousness on the vice of gambling, and 
after a few moments of « batter declared 
she must go to dress for dinner. Page 
grew very serious when left alone with 
\lice, who hastened to tell him about the 
happenings of the afternoon 

“But I am afraid you mustn’t call any 
more, Mr. Page, until the whole thing is 
cleared up,” she said. “My uncle is 
furious at something you said today.” 

“T gathered he was when I left his 
office,” Page said 

“T am so sorry,” she cried impulsively. 

‘Are you really sorry, Miss Wain- 

right?” he asked 

She nodded. He went a step nearer 
He wanted to take her hands, but re- 
frained 
‘The one thing in my life I want done 


‘quickly now, is to have this whole thing 


| Straig rhtened out.” he said earnestly “It 
isn’t the money involved; it’s for another 
reason yourself, Miss Wainwright 
Alice I want to come back here and 
tell you how much you have been on my 
mind and in my heart for the last few 
davs. Mavbe I’m going ahead too fast, 
but it’s our western way, | reckon. And 
I'll be back about Monday, I think. Does 
that seem too soon?” 

The girl did not answer Her right 
hand groped a little and Page caught it in 
his own. Then with the grace that was 
born in him in Virginia he raised it to his 
lips and said, * Gondhon then, till Mon- 


\lice ran to the window when he had 
gone to watch him get into his taxicab 
and whirl away And her face was fra- 
diant when she went upstairs to Daisy 
tober McCall's) 
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Mayor Wilson and the Awaken- 
ing in Hunnewell 


(Continued from page 25) 


confirmed invalid as the result of an ac- 
cident. She has to make her own way in 
the world, but it is not in the hope that 
she may ultimately collect the salary that 
goes with the office of mayor in Hunne- 
well that has prompted her to stick to that 
office so faithfully The salary is small. 
It is doubtful whether it would keep 
Mayor Wilson in postage stamps for any 
great length of time. 

This is her first pelitical experience. 
Until three years ago she lived on a farm, 
and she knew nothing at all about town 
charters, town ordinances, and very little 
about the laws of Kansas. Her experience 
as mayor has been an education to her, 
she says, chuckling comfortably as_ she 
reviews the long nights of studying the 
statutes of Kansas before she arrived at 
the solution of her troubles 

She would be about the last one a per- 
son would pick from a Ladies’ Aid meet- 
ing as a politician and a fighter. There 
is housewife and mother in every line of 
her broad face, every curve of her ample 
body. She is just a nursey, neighborly, 
kind-mannered ordinary American moth- 
er, who has had her bitter days and her 
golden days, like every other woman, and 
she declares that she has done no more 
than any American woman could do. That 
is, a woman who will stand up and fight. 

Mrs. Wilson is an ardent suffragist, 
but she says she never made a_ public 
speech in her life. Kansas is about to 
submit to the intelligent male voters a 
constitutional amendment vesting women 
with the right of suffrage. If it should 
carry, it would open to women all offices 
under the government of the state. Mrs. 
Wilson says she believes it will carry. 
But she has no future designs on the gov- 
ernorship. She doesn’t even know that 
she wants to be mayor of Hunnewell 
again But if it should come her way 
she wouldn't sidestep, for she sort of na- 
turally likes a scrimmage 

She has a year yet to serve as mayor, 
but savs she has no freak experiments to 
try on her town. When she gets a friend- 
ly council she means to proceed conserv- 
atively, she says, and improve and _ beau- 
tify the place within its revenues. There 
isn’t anything else left for her to do now. 
\ll the reforms proposed by the good peo- 
ple who elected her have been accom- 
plished. It is doubtful whether Hunne- 
well will need even a marshal for a long 
time to come 

“Is politics a woman’s game?” 
parting word 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Wilson, smiling 
contentedly, “but not for a woman they 
can make cry.” 
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Oh, Fas] 1 i \ | 
She ng ] very day 
One day she bring t a new hobby, 
And t ext day i t i 
She's alway care f the 
And she ! it ca ‘ it iy cost 
And the queerest of all t g nut it 
Is the w orld submits to be bossed 
Oh, Fashion's a t I ty 
She issue 1 cha ces, 

And, altho 1 WwW | test e don't like it, 
Still we of us « : ir knees 
We worship her while we're protesting, 
And her whimsical rules we obey, 
Till the question all others transcending 


Is: What's the most stylish today 
From the Somerville Journal. 
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Our New Fall Catalogue Is Now Ready 


Your Copy of This Beautiful Fashion Book is FREE 
Be Sure to Write for It Today 






















You will find great pleasure in looking 
over this attractive Book. 210 pages of 
splendid New York styles, beautifully 
illustrated and accurately described. 
You can’t 
shopping without this Book. 


It contains all the beautiful New Fall / 
Styles 


properly do your Fall 


absolutely everything in the 
way of high-class wearing apparel 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and 
Men. Write for it NOW! 


DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE GARMENTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


1M99. A Beautifully Tailored 
Ultra Fashionable New Style Suit, 


of fine all-wool fancy Cle it, extra 
fine quality The single-breasted 
coat is semi-fitted and 52 inches lor 

Collars, lapels and all edge lista 
somely finished with silk braid 
Braid trims the cuffs in combination 
with small buttons and simulated 
buttonholes. The two slit pocket 
are edged with braid to match and 
back of coat below waist line is 
braid trimmed to simulate an in 


verted vent Back is also finished 
with five buttons and simulated but 


tonholes Coat fastens with silk 
braid covered buttons with velvet 
centers rhe notched collar is of 
finest quality velvet. Coat is richly 


lined with Beldings guaranteed satin 
The skirt has a wide plait effect in 
front extending from waist line to 
bottom his plait is edged with 
braid and trimmed with buttons and 
simulated buttonholes. Has fashion 
able bodice top and a deep plait on 


each side falling from below the 
knee; panel box plait back stitched 
down as far as the knee. Suit comes 


in black, navy blue, Edison blue and 
brown, all trimmed with black braid 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 
waist measure, 37 to 44 skirt length 
also proportioned to fit misses and 
small women, sizes 32 to 38 bust 

to 26 waist, and 37 to 43 skirt length 


Special pri — $15.00 


prepaid 
‘ 

2M97. Very Dressy Well-Made 
Waist, of striped Japonika Silk, a 
beautiful fabric which is a mixture 
of silk and cotton but looks like pure 
silk Waist has voke and chemisette 
of tucked netand two revers of plain 
silk messaline trimmed with crochet 
buttons and fancy cord and tassel 
effect. Short sleeves finished with 
tucked net, cuffs piped with self 


material Fastens invisibly in bac 
A wonderful vaiue. Comes in navs 
blue or black, with fine white striypx 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure 


$1.00 


3M 98. Beautiful Paris Model No. 1 M 99 


postage prepaid 


Plaited Skirt. A charming desien 
which is going to be all the rage, SUIT, $15.00 
Made of finest quality all-worsted 





Panama cloth, in either black of 
navy blue Upper part of skirt de 
signed with a deep yoke, fitting with 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES No. 3 M 96 


SKIRT, $4.98 











perfect smoothness over hips and . 

fastening through scallops at left side with braid 3 M 98 A. Same Style Skirt as 3 M 98. 
covered buttons, Skirt has the graceful bodice top Made of finest in rid all-worsted black fe 
lower part of model hanes in straight lines with the | Voile, express pre ! $5.98 
fulness laid in fine knife plait ill around Vers 

comfortable for walking and absolutely the newest We can supply tl Ve > t will undsome black 
thing. Sizes 23 to 30 waist 7 to 44 inch taffeta » droy rt au 

front length, express prepaid $4.9 paid for $8.98 








or BELLAS HEss &© WE PAY ALL MAIL 


WE SATISFY YOU 
REFUND YOUR MONEY WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS EXPRESS CHARGES 
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MENUS FOR A WEEK IN SEPTEMBER 


By Margaret Morton 








TER the summer vacation is over the housekeeper returns to her work 
refreshed and ready to take up with renewed courage the problem of 
supplying the family with three palatable and nourishing meals a day 
That this is one of the hardest tasks in the whole range of a house- 
keeper’s duties will be admitted by every woman who has had charge of 
a home. The menus offered here are hints, merely intended to give an 
idea of the combinations of food necessary to produce an appetizing 
meal and to simplify to some extent the housekeeper’s perplexity by sug- 
vesting the use of fruits, vegetables or preparations which are not usually seen on the 
table of the average home. Mrs. Morton will be glad to furnish recipes for any of 
the dishes not found in the ordinary cook-books, if a stamped, self-addressed en- 
| velope accompanies the request 








Sunday INN 
BREAKFAST Tomat | Veal S 
Nutmeg Melo : ; Hlaml gy R t 
orned Beef and reen Pepper Hla h scallop Ps tat I I irnty 
Fried Mush _ Spina —_ Veget M ! e Salad 
Waffles lioney Coffe: Caramel Cha tt Russ« Cake 
INNER ——s 
Roast Guinea Fowl Phursday 
Late G n Pea Eggplant Fritters B AKFA 
Peach obbler, Whipped Cream 
Black Coffee Reoile -_ ; Fr | Pot — 
SUPPER eS meal Muff: ” Coflec 
Tongue Sandwicl Apple Sauce Iced 1 CH 
Sliced Peaches with Cream Cocoanut Cak Snashetti witt : : iG a 
Vonday Lettuce, French D ‘ B 
b ] bd | PR a ~ ci gg parses 
Baby’s Diet | w,e{iehes ttn SE 
Hot Buttered Toast Cottes Sweet, Potato ¢ tt Caulif 
rn ~ | | ri FO sal tol ( () 
soverns its Healt aNd 108 | tins deen Seek Cenee Colles Cabs Blackberry Roll, Hard Sa 
. Banana Shortcake Tea . 
chances to survive the morc Frida 
. . . Beefsteak Pic R AK FAST 
most uncertain period of Condo’ Sweet Fotstecs | Green Corn ‘Sliced Ita th 
aa sparagus outtie with ayo ais¢ Codt Ra Rake " at 
. Blackberry Mush offec GC ‘ 
human life. Baby stom- eco Nl Selly Lunn 
. Wesaday l NCI 
achs are intended for only BREAKPASI Wattes wig tm chow - 
one food, mothers’ milk, |“ Gt wie! a a oe oe ay 
If ; : } aa a ol et Green Corn Griddle Cak« Syrup Coffe Mashed Potat ‘Wear Bh 
a substitute 1s neces- LUNCHEON Tomatoes and 1 th M; 
. Creamed Salmon Sliced Tomato ‘ineapple Bay Crea Cak 
sary, let it be as mear| celery” Cheese “Cooki a Coffe 
. . . . DINNER Saturda 
mothers’ milk as possible. |... ,, .Yea4,futets Tomato Sauce BREAKPASI 
| : Ir ive Salad, Steeneth ‘Tenet Z 9 G 
49 Baked Tapioca ane with Peache > waa ep - " ‘ a _ 
es es OO Wednesda) Welsh Rabbit 
° ° 9 ° BREAKFAST Romaine Salad Doughnut 
is so nearly like mothers’ milk Leal identi Tea 
ty ° Spanish Omelet Baked Potatoes NNER 
that babies do not feel the Spoon Corn Bread — Coffee Diiien Sei alt ae 
e e e NCHEON Boiled R Cre p ( y 
change when it 1s substituted. ok Tig Oysters, Lettuc _ Apple and Celery S 
t Gingerbread cOa *’each Custard ( 





The best of cows’ milk, puri- 





hed and modified with just 
enough wheat, sugar and other Recipes from the Famous Randolph Cook Book 

strength-building elementsadd- N ROASTING meats, be care- froth, after which serve it up. When 
ed, makes NESTLE’S FOOD. 2 ful not to run the spit through mutton is roasted, after you take off the 


the nice parts; let the prec lie paper, loosen the skin and peel it off 
in water one hour, tl 





hen wash carefully, then dredge and froth it up 
it out, wipe it perfectly dry, Beef and mutton must not be roasted as 
and put it on the spit. Set it much as veal, lamb or pork; the two last 
before a clear steady fire; must be skinned in the manner directed 


sprinkle some salt on it, and for mutton. You may pour a little melted 
iwhen it becomes hot, baste 1t for a time butter in the dish with veal, but all the 


with salt and water; then put a good others must be served without sauce, and 


Cold water and two min- 
utes’ boiling prepares it. 





Write for the 
trial package of 
12 feedings and 


er spoonful of nice lard into the dripping- garnished with horseradish, nicely scraped 

our Mothers pan, and when melted, continue to baste Be careful not to let a particle of dry flour 
Book. with it. When your meat, of whatever be seen on the meat, it has a very ill ap- 
, iIkind, has been done some time, but be- pearance. Beef may look brown, but the 

HENRI NESTLE fore it begins to look brown, cover it with whiter the other meats are, the more gen 


paper and baste on it; when it is nearly teel are they, and if properly roasted, they 
done, take off the paper, dredge it with may be perfectly done, and quite white 
flour, turn the spit for some minutes very A loin of veal, and hind-quarter of lamb, 
quick, and baste all the time to raise a should be dished with the kidneys upper- 
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New York 
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most; and be sure to joint everything that 
is to be separated at table, or it will be im- 
possibly to carve neatly. For those who 
must have gravy with these meats let it be 
made any way they like, and serve in a 
boat. No meat can be well roasted ex- 
cept on a spit turned by a jack, and be- 
fore a steady clear fire—other methods are 
no better than baking. Many cooks are in 
the habit of half boiling the meats to 
plump them, as they term it, before they 
are spitted, but it destroys their fine 
flavour. Whatever is to be boiled, must 
be put into cold water with a little salt, 
which will cook them regularly. When they 
are put in boiling water, the outer side is 
done too much, before the inside gets 
heated. Nice lard is much better than 
butter. for basting roasted meats, or for 
frying. To choose butchers’ meat, you 
must see that the fat is not yellow, and 
that the lean parts are of a fine close 
grain, a lively colour, and will feel tender 
when pinched Poultry should be well 
covered with white fat; if the bottom of 
the breast bone is gristly, it is young, but 
if it be a hard hone, it is an old one. Fish 
are judged by the liveliness of their eves, 
and bright red of their gills. Dredge every- 
thing with flour before it is put on to boil, 
and he sure to add salt to th» water. 

lish, and all other articles for frying, 
after being nicely prepared, should be laid 
on a board and dredged with flour or meal 
mixed with salt; when it becomes dry on 
one side, turn it, and dredge the other 
lor broiling, have very clear coals, sprin- 
kle a little salt and pepper over the pieces, 
and when done, dish them, and pour over 
some melted butter and chopped parsley 
this is for broiled veal, wild fowl, birds or 
poultry; beefsteaks and mutton chops re- 
quire only a tablespoonful of hot water to 
be poured over. Slice an onion in the 
dish before you put in the steaks or chops, 
and garnish both with rasped horseradish 
To have viands served in perfection, the 
dishes should be made hot, either by set- 
ting them over hot water, or by putting 
some in them, and the instant the meats 
are laid in and garnished, put on a pewter 
dish cover. A dinner looks very enticing, 
when the steam rises from each dish on 
removing the covers, and if it be judicious- 
ly ordered, will have a double relish. Pro- 
fusion is not elegance—a dinner justly cal- 
culated for the company, and consisting 
for the greater part of small articles, cor- 
rectly prepared, and neatly served up, 
will make a much more pleasing appear- 
ance to the sight, and give a far greater 
gratification to the appetite, than a table 
loaded with food, and from the multi- 
plicity of dishes, unavoidably neglected 
the preparation, and served up cold 

There should always be a supply of 
brown flour kept in readiness to thicken 
brown gravies, which must he prepared 
in the following manner: Put a pint of 
flour in a Dutch oven, with some coals un- 
der it; keep constantly stirring it until it 
is uniformly of a dark brown, but none of 
it burnt, which would look like dirt in the 
gravy. All kitchens should be provided 
with a saw for trimming meat, and also 
with larding needles 


To Broil Beefsteaks 


The best part of the beef for steaks, is the 
seventh and eighth ribs, the fat and lean are 
hetter mixed, and it is more tender than the 
rump if it. be kept long enough; cut the steaks 
half an inch thick, beat them a little, have fine 
clear coals, rub the bars of the gridiron with a 
cloth dipped in lard before you put it over the 
coals, that none may drip to cause a bad smell, 
put no. salt on till you dish them, broil them 


quick, 
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Beefsteak Pie 


Cut nice steaks, 


and stew then 


put a puff paste in the dish, lay the steak 
with a few slices of boiled 1 t 
gravy very high, pour it in the | on 
lid of paste and bake it 
Vcal Cutlets 

Cut them from the fillet, put the na stew 
pan with a miece of nice pork, a f ga 
a bundle of thyme and pa ey, peppe ind alt 
cover them with water and let tl i tow te 
or fifteen minutes, lay them on 1 dis 
when cold cover them well wit crumt 
stale bread finely grated, mixed with the le 
of parsley chopped very small, sor 1 
salt and grated nutmeg; press these he ve 
with a knife, and when a little dric i 
and do the same to the othe le t g 
quantity of lard in a pan, when it |! s la 
cutlets in carefully that the crumbs may 
fall; fry them a little brown, lay them 
strainer to drain off the grease lo t " 
with the crumbs that have falle P 
while this is doing, sit er the wate thev Ww 
boiled in to half a pint, stra and thicker 
with four ounces of butter and a little brow 
flour : add a gt 1 of wine ancl one : a | 1 re 
catsup, put in the cutlets and « i Ss, a d cw 
till tender; add forcement bal 

Veal Olive 

Take the bone it of tl fillet and cut tl 
slices the size of the leg, beat tft flat 
with the yoke of egg beat , 
piece a thin slice f boiled ha h 
pepper, grated nutmeg, chopped pa ‘ 
breadcrumbs over all, roll tig! it. and secure thet 
with skewers, rub and roll them in breadcrumb 
lay them on a tin dripping pan, and set them i 
an oven; when br own on one ide, turr tive 
and when sufficiently done, lay then in a 

ghly seasoned gravy made of proy thick 
stew them till tends garnish with f eme 
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To Make a Pie of Sweetbread 


yet 
Roil the sweetbreads tence tew t! 
oysters, season them with peppe ilt, a 
thicken with cream, butte the voll re 
and flour, put a puff paste at the bott 1 
around the sides of a deep dish, take the ste 
up with an eggspoon, lay the in hott 
ne cover them with the sweetbre | fill the 
dish with gravy, put a paste the tor und 
bake it This is the most de mie tha 
can he made The weetbread f 1 is ft 
most delicious part, and may be 1 ed, f 
or dressed in any way, and is alw l 
Baked Lamb 
Cut the shank hone from a hind-cuart 
separate the joints of the loin, lay ' sna 
with the kidney uppermost, sprink 
per and salt, add a few cloves of gar! 1 t 
of water and a dozen large ripe tor itoe.s wit 
the skins taken off, bake it but do t it | 
burnt, thicken the gravy with a little butte 
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The Perfect Woven 
Wash Flannel 


15c a Yard 


If you want a stvlish tailored shirt- 


Fast Colors 


house-gown, or a 


' waist, a pretty 
you should see 


— becoming kimono, 
EDEN CLOTH. 


2% «0 ~~ > 920 SEs ee, «2 





It is a fabrie of firm, soft texture with a 
handsome wool finish, 28 inches wide, and 
& is made in 140 different designs—stripes, 
x lid colors and white. The plain colors, \ 
fifteen in number, are sott, attrac tive and | 
ee fashionable All colors are woven in the 
' fabric and are fast. rhe price is 15¢ 
* the yard, 
B] EDEN CLOTH washes beautifully — 
4 doesn't shrink or serateh like wool, oA 
‘ Durability makes it ideal for children’s i 
k wear—its warmth and comfort make It it 
i popular for pajamas and night gowns, fe 
rhere is no other wash flannel like 
. EDEN CLOTIL 
Write for Samples Py 
If your d not supply 4 EDEN eo 
CLOTH ' 1 I send you ce 
‘ ea generous rang MM Sariy 
Every yard of the genuine is stamped ‘“EDEN”’ 
on the a eas the quality. 
e TH ale 
, EDEN, | « by the garme 
yf vr the thel a I 
garment Of gen “a EDEN CLOLH 
. _ 27 > ° 
© SMITH, HOGG & CO. 





P. O. Box New York City 
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“HALL -BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
m ts in fitting, and rencer the work o 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
I form can be acjusted to so different 
shapes and sizes ust raised or lowered also 
mate er and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any de- 
edskirtlength. Very easily adjusted,can- 

t out of order, a I last a lifetime. 

? f blet nfatning 

Preces. 


“Hall Besinet Dress Form Co. 
Dept, A. 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 
“Dept A. 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. A, 70-76 Pearl St.. TORONTO, CAN. j 
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‘How Twenty Thousand Women are Marketing 


Their Home Handiwork 


(Continued from page 17) 


from 5 to 20 cents per loaf. Tea biscuits, 
rolls, muffins and buns bring from Io to 
50 cents per dozen. Salads bring from 50 
cents to $2.25 a quart, pies 1o cents to $1.50 
each, layer cakes 60 cents to $1.25 each. 
Birthday and wedding cakes, baked to or- 
der, bring from $2.50 to $15, loaf cakes 
25 cents to $1. Jams sell for 30 to 50 
cents per tumbler, or, from 60 to 75 cents 
per pint. Preserves bring from 50 cents 
to $1 per pint, jellies from 15 to 35 cents 
per tumbler, pickles from 45 cents to $1 
per pint. 

In almost every Exchange articles 
utility are in greatest demand. One 
ern Exchange finds a modest looking apron 
to be its best seller. In a northwest city a 
set of baby rompers holds a similar place 
of honor. This little outfit is made of ging- 
ham or chambray. The waist and sleeves 
are cut in one piece and the bloomers are 
hidden by a gathered or pleated skirt. Bias 
bands of contrasting material are used for 
trimming. The St. Paul Exchange class- 
es hand-made towels among its best sell- 
ers. These towels range in price from 25 
cents for a hand-hemmed huck towel to 
$2 for one of hand-embroidered linen. 


of 


oy, yuth- 


& 

A SERVICEABLE shoe bag of cre- 

tonne, trimmed with white linen tape, 
finds a quick sale in an eastern Exchange 
along with hand-embroidered  challie 
dressing Lace work of all kinds 
in great demand. One _ Indianapolis 
woman has earned a tidy sum making 
lace trimmed net fichus. Irish crochet 
articles are numbered among the best sel- 
lers in nearly every Exchafige; the price 
this work brings depends largely upon the 
originality of design. Crocheted articles 
for infants sell readily. A Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, woman made and sold one 
hundred and crocheted sacques 
during the past nine months. They brought 
sold through three Ex- 
restriction placed 

selling her work 


sacques. 


1S 


seventy 


$5 each and were 
Usually a 
against a consignor 
through any other agency in the town in 
which the Exchange is located, but it does 
not prohibit her selling her work through 
Exchanges in other cities 

Hand-painted china sold in some 
Exchanges, though the possibility of 
breakage should be considered by the con- 
signor living at a distance. Hand-painted 
novelties of all description are always wel- 
comed, especially when they take the form 
of desk or other articles of utility. 
Cretonne, tapestry and embroidered linen 
handbags are popular consignments, and a 
Buffalo consignor finds it difficult to make 


1s 


changes. 


is 


sets 


enough tapestry tea-cosies to meet the 
demand for this popular article The 
Christmas holidays are harvest time for 


the woman who can dress dolls attractive- 
ly. Unbreakable dolls, simply dressed, are 
in greatest demand 

Most Exchanges have an invariable 
rule regarding the acceptance of articles 
of which they already have duplicates in 
stock. “This rule applies only to novelties 
and its purpose is to protect the consignor 


who offers an article first. If, for instance, 
she has had a unique sachet bag accepted 
she can rest assured that the Exchange 


will not accept duplicates of her article 
trom other consignors. Her prior claim 
is respected as religiously as though her 
work were protected by letter patent. 

The order department {s a prominent 
feature of nearly every Exchange. A con- 
signor who will make one article of wear- 
ing apparel and leave it for display as a 
sample will be certain of receiving orders 
for duplicates in sizes to fit purchasers and 
perhzps with some desired alterations. Ex- 
change managers state that one class of 


at 
reat 


work which is not received in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand is really 
fine hand-sewing. Hand-made garments 


that sell quickly include shirt waists, lin- 
gerie and infants’ wear, but the work must 
be exceptionally good. 

New novelties are constantly appearing 
on the counters. Besides those already 
mentioned a list of the popular articles of 
this class includes: Work bags, handker- 
chief bags, clothes bags, darning bags, 
leather bags, glove cases, lamp and candle 
shades, photo frames, metal work, tie 
rings, split baskets, raffia baskets, straw 
baskets, blotters, burnt wood, sleeve hold- 
ers, needle books, pin cushions, water 
color sketches, scarfs, shaving pads, eye- 
glass cleaners, engagement pads, fancy 
bows, jewel bags and boxes, penwipers, 
wood carving, veil cases. 


& 
EEDLEWORK and_ novelties may 
be sent by mail in packages that 
do not exceed four pounds in weight. 
The postage rate for such articles is one 


cent for every ounce or fraction thereof. 
A package may be registered for eight 
cents additional to the postage. This is 
by far the safer way. The postal law pro- 
hibits sending even one word of writing in 
a package sent by mail at this rate. When 
writing is enclosed the package ceases to 
be fourth class matter and must bear the 
two cents an ounce postage. The name 
and address of the consignor should al- 
ways appear on the outside of the package. 
articles, canned fruit and such 
consignments should be sent by express. 
In the case of breakable consignments 
great care should be exercised in the pack- 
ing. Excelsior excellent for packing 
fragile or breakable articles, but in case it 
is not easily obtained crumpled newspapers 
or cotton may be used instead. It is never 
wise to send a large consignment in a 
pasteboard box. A light wooden box 1s 
safer. The name and address of the con- 
signor, preceded by the word “from” 
should appear in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the top of the box and a letter, 
containing a complete list of the articles 
forwarded and stating the date on which 
they were sent and the express company 
carrying them, should be sent to the Ex- 
change at the same time the box is for- 
warded. 

The woman who has some handiwork 
to sell should not hesitate to write for in- 
formation as to terms, information as to 
the demand for such articles as she can 
make, or any other suggestions, before 
sending the article. There will be a prompt 


Heavy 


1S 


answer to her letter for the Exchange 1s 
always eager to help the deserving wom- 
an in her efforts to earn a livelihood. 
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Common Sense About the Baby 


(Continued from page 28) 


baked beans, cucumbers, boiled cabbage, 
for these are very gaseous and will give 
a baby colic. Sleep, fresh air and plenty 
of water are as necessary as wholesome 
food, and worry, irritation and nervous- 
ness will be sure to react on the baby. 

Many mothers do a great deal of harm, 
when the child is older, by rushing home 
tired from a shopping trip or outing and 
nursing the baby, when in a disturbed men- 
tal or physical condition. Half the nerv- 
ousness in children is caused by just such 
ignorance or thoughtlessness on the part 
of a mother. 

lf a mother would take care to se- 
lect a comfortable, reposeful, physical po- 
sition; by an effort of will, if necessary, 
compose her mind and endeavor to make 
the child’s refreshment soothing to both, 
digestion would be greatly aided. If it 
proves absolutely impossible to nurse a 
baby, some food must be substituted. 

“The Care and Feeding of Children,” 
by Dr. L. Emmett Holt, 1s probably the 
best authority on foods. The volume is 
very inexpensive and most helpful. Fresh 
cow’s milk is the nearest artificial food to 
mother’s milk, but it must be modified. 
That is, it must have certain things coun- 
teracted which will make it more nearly 
a perfect substitute. Cow’s milk has less 
sugar, more proteids and salts, and its re- 
action is much more acid. Besides it is 
frequently impossible to have it absolutely 
fresh and pure—and its temperature has 
fluctuated many times between the cow 
and the baby, winter or summer. 

Dr. Holt gives excellent formulae for 
modifying cow’s milk. A doctor ought to 
be consulted if so important a step has to 
be taken as to put the baby on a bottle 
The care of the bottle and nipples will be 
treated later. 

Whether nursed or fed on a bottle, a 
baby should be given a little tepid water 
each day. Often during the first four 
days before a mother’s milk has adjusted 
itself, water will soothe a hungry baby and 
help tide things over. If onehalf ounce 
to one ounce of water is given daily from 
a bottle, the baby soon becomes used to 
the rubber nipples, and thus when it is 
necessary to wean it there is much less 
difficulty. 

Note: In the October McCall's will 
appear a second article by Miss Schmitz 
taking up the care of the baby of jour 
weeks and older. 


Riddles and Answers 


What is that which we often return 
but never borrow? 

Thanks. 

Can you tell me of what parentage 
Napoleon I was? 

Of course I can! (Of Corsican.) 

What was Joan of Arch made of? 

Maid of Orleans. 

Why ought stars to be the best astrono- 
mers? 

Because they have studded the heavens 
for centuries. 

What colors were the winds and the 
waves in the last violent storm? 

The winds blue and the waves rose 

In what color should a secret be kept? 

In violet (inviolate) 

What letter is entirely out of fashion? 

The Q 

What animal comes from the clouds ? 

The reindeer (the rain, dear) ! 
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1912-1913 
”] J “Shop in New 
York from your 
home.” The 
Perry-Dame Pur- 
chase Book will 
help you to share 


Perry. Dame & Co. 
142-154 East 32nd St. 
New YORK 


that the New York woman enjoys. Perry, Dame 

& Co. guarantee absolute satisfaction or refund 

your money, and prepay all mail or express 

charges on everything they sell. f 
The Perry-Dame Purchase Book shows in pictures, and 
tells in type, about the newest and most attractive styles from 
the world’s recognized centers of fashion. You will delight 
in the handsome illustrations and in the opportunity given 
you to buy and wear exactly the same things that New 
York women wear. 


Suits from $9.75 to $25.00 
Coats ” 5.00 vi 20.00 
Dresses - 1.00 - 25.00 
Furs 5 2.00 = 20.00 
Millinery “ 2.00 7 15.00 


Outer and Undergarments of every kind. 





Examples of Perry, Dame Values 
J-601—Striped Silk Messaline Blouse 


A snappy semi-tailored model that is a correct example of the latest in modish 
separate waist front is ornamented with an applied rever of the plain 
messaline with Venise lace and an attractive little tab trimmed with gilt buttons 
A V-pointed yoke and collar are of fancy figured net, the high collar edged with 
stantemmnioe. Set-in sleeves are made with deep slashed arm openings, 
double stitched and substantial, the sleeves reach to well over the elbow with a 
finishing cuff band of the fancy net and plain and striped messaline to harmo- 
nize. e back is made smooth fitting. Dainty little stripes show in excellent long 
lines. Closes invisibly in back under a reinforced fly. A circular hited peplum 
conhnes the blousy front. All seams double stitched and with smooth edge 
COLORS—Navy blue and white, golden brown and white, and black and 


white, with plain messaline silk of self color, gilt buttons and white lace. 


SIZES— 34 to 44 bust measure. : : $ 1 95 


Price, delivered (.2°;" ¢, 


J-600—Velvet-Corduroy Princess Girdle Skirt 
SAMPLES SENT ON RBQUEST 

A wonderful value is this excellent Princess girdle skirt of high pile velvet-cor- 
duroy. Tailored in the most approved and becoming style and correct in fit 
and finish in every respect. Smart, slender lines nicely carry out the corded 
effect of the material. The front gore is shaped to one side with scallops and 
tnmmed with three large velvet cabochon butions. A group of foot pleats adds 
fullness at the hem. Flat stitched habit back and invisible reinforced Princess 
girdle. All seams taped and stitched and finished with a three inch basted hem. 
COLORS—Navy blue, golden brown, or a rich black. 

LENGTHS—35 to 43 inches. Belt 23 to 30 inches 


Price, delivered(2"\' tho) . . . $2.95 
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Let Us Send YOU This 
Perry, DAME 


Purchase Book 


of Stylish and Serviceable Apparel 
for Women, Misses and Children 


sook SENT FREE tar is 








VELVET CORDUROY 


J-600—$2.95 
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Get Some Jap-a-lac and Beautify 
Your Bedroom 


“[(HERE are delicate Jap-a-lac enamels— Enamel 
Green (Pale), Enamel Blue (Pale), and Enamel Pink— 
exquisite soft tints for the woodwork of bedroom and nur- 
sery. You will perhaps want Pale Blue or Gloss White 
for the metal bed—or Jap-a-lac Gold. You can Jap-a-lac 
the dresser, dressing table, chairs—the floors, the closets. 


Weare now offer 
ing a ten-cent can 
of Jap-a-lac which 
holds enough to 
refinish perfectly a 
chair, small table 


It’s a money- 
saving habit, this 
use of Jap-a-lac. 
And when you 
start, you will 
be surprised in 





Renews 





how many ways Everything from Cellar to Garret or any other bit of 
you can use the furniture. 
different shades with artistic results. Other prices and sizes (full U. S. 
Measure) are: 4-Pt. 15c; 4-Pt. 25c; ae) 
isn n? olors ne t P . : Pay we ty 
Jap-a-lac is made in 21 color and Na 1-Pt. 45; 1-Qt. 80c; %-Gal. $1.55; y 


ural (Clear) Chere are Oak, Dark Oak, 1 Gal. $3.00. In Canada (full Im- ‘ ? Fs 


Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry Malachite : 
‘ " } oT perial Measure): The new 10c size; , 
Green, Ox-blood Red, Empire Blue, Apple | Pt. 18c; %4-Pt. 30c; 1-Pt. 50¢; 1 . \ad 


‘ 


Green Ename!, Enamel Red, Enamel Green Or 90c: %-Gal. $1.75: 1 Gal. $3.50. 
(Dark), Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel 


Pink, Enamel Blue (Pale), Brilliant Black, Let us send you the Jap a 
Dead Black, Gloss White, Flat White, lac booklet of money-saving 
Gold, Aluminum and Ground Color, suggestions. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware, Drug and Department Stores 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Can. Branches: New York, Chicago 


























25 in. Wide, 24 in. Long $6 95 
Worth $12.60, our price . 
We send you on approval our beauti- 
ful $6.95 plume or any of the other 
exceptional values listed below, The 
fibres in our plumes are of individ- 
cellence, longer and stronger. 
25¢ with your order to show 
- mon Dod faith. If you do not find om 
| plumes the biggest barg» nr yo 


DRESSY AND DURABLE ever ans saw Epes atence AT oO R 





s8 than linen—makes up as attractively 
rinkle as eanils IMPORTED FRENCH 
etumes OSTRICH PLUMES Look at the 
amas and | E xtra Broad Drooping Heads sizes and prices 
: | Length Worth Our P rice Length Worth Our Price 
: is in. Excelsior $5 00 $2.95 22 in, Erna $12.50 $6.95 
s and plain 20 in. Superior 7.50 4.95 24in. Peerless 17.50 9.96 
WILLOW PLUMES 
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Dress Magic and Stage Magic 
(Continued from page 16) 


best of their own points. They confuse 
their mental qualities and their physical 
characteristics. The tall slender woman 
who is shy is apt to wear a lingerie 
gown suitable for a girl of sixteen. She 
would be stunning in a cloth gown 
suited to her figure and complexion 
Every woman should study her physical 
appearance quite apart from her mental 
ideas or even her tastes. We are not per- 
mitted to select our heights and the color 
of our eyes. But any woman can get an 
exact idea of her appearance, apart from 
her personality if she will give a littie 
study to the matter. Then she can dress 
so as to emphasize her good points. It is 
simply a matter of intelligence. Her mir- 
ror will show her which shades are be- 
coming, and also which — the 
best effect She will soon be able to tell 
simply by looking at a style whether it is 
suited to her. And if it does not suit her 
she should never wear it. 

\merican women are apt to follow the 
styles slavishly instead of studying out 
their own personal characteristics, and 
the modifications these demand. They are 
the best-dressed women in the world; 
smarter than the English women and 
easier in their clothes than the French 
But the average woman who cannot af- 
ford to hire an expensive dressmaker to 
do it for her, must give careful study to 
the adaptation of the styles to her own per- 
sonal needs. The actress does this as a 
matter of course, whether she be a star 
with the best dressmaker in the country at 
her command, or some little beginner who 
must depend on the second-hand shops 
for the wardrobe that is one of the tools of 
her trade. But the average woman never 
finds it any disadvantage to be suitably 
and smartly gowned 

& 

T NOT only has an effect on others, but 
it increases her own self-confidence. | 
never wear a gown which has become even 
slightly soiled or shabby, for I am sure 
the audience subtly feels that | am uncom- 
fortable in it. Many actresses do have to 
wear gowns that are falling to pieces, for 
the costumes of a successful play are 
usually sold to the road company along 
with the production rights. They are worn 
and carefully mended as ‘ong as they hang 
together, and the actress out on the road 
spends much of her time sewing up the 
slits in her gown. During a New York 
run costumes are usually changed once 
during the season to keep them fresh, and 
the old ones are instantly handed over to 
road companies. That is where the good 
mat¢rial counts, for poor and shoddy ma- 
terial will not stand the constant cleaning 
to which stage gowns are subjected, 
though, as a matter of fact, the soiling 
does not show so plainly as it would by 
daylight. That is the one advantage of 
the footlights, as far as gowns are con- 
cerned. They necessitate much brighter 
shades than would be worn in the drawing- 
room. Even shades which look right 1n 
the electrically lighted “evening rooms” of 
the department stores, are pale beneath 
the glare of the calcium. Color, both in 
gowns and complexions, must be height- 
ened if they are to appear decided and 

not drab 

| do not mean to say that all the beau- 
tiful gowns in the world could make a 
success of a poor play, or an unattractive 
actress. Shabby costumes cannot keep a 
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Dress Magic and Stage Magic 


really good play from succeeding. There 
was the “Top O’ the World,” written to 
order for the Shuberts several years ago, 
and put on as a mere stop-gap with a set 
of second-hand costumes left over from 
some failure. The managers would not 
even have their name connected with it un- 
til it became one of the successes of the 
season, because of a fine book and good 
music. But there is no doubt that the 
beautiful gowns shown in the first act of 
“The Climbers,” which ran at the same 
time, did much to make it a success, espe- 
cially upon the road. New York women 
were quick to realize that they could see 


Miss Amelia Bingham and a dressmaker’s 
exhibit at the same time \nd the road 
company had the beautiful gowns if not 


the actress. 

Personally, | become attached to gowns 
in which | have appeared and which the 
audiences have seemed to like shall be 
sorry to say gor xd-bye to the cloth of gold 
gown trimmed with brilliants and fur, and 
the head-band with its spun glass aigrettes 
which I have worn in the second act of 
“The Enchantress.” It was made by an 
American dressmaker—in this case a man 
—as are most of the costumes | wear in 
America. The French gowns are too ex- 
treme for American audiences, and a little 


too far ahead in style. \Women who go 
to the theater do not care to see styles 
with which they are quite unfamiliar. 
Sometimes styles, like colors, have to be 


slightly exaggerated to give the effect on 
the 


the stage. Others, like gold gown, 
could be worn socially, but | never do 
wear my stage gowns in society. They 


belong to the public, and | prefer to keep 
them separate. But | give them full credit 
for the help they have given me. And I 
take credit for them 

For, after all, the successful dressing 
of one’s self is as much an art as the suc- 
cessful furnishing of one’s house. There 
is not so much that is attractive in the 
world that any of us can be excused from 
making the most of our share of it. Dress 
magic is within the reach of any woman 
who will give care and thought to the se- 
lection of her gowns, no matter how inex- 
pensive they may be. And whether she be 
an actress earning her living, or a woman 
at home making herself attractive for the 
sake of those she loves, the becoming 
gown will add to her success 


Putting Out Delight 

While Professor W. E. Foster, super- 
intendent of the city schools of l’armers- 
ville, Texas, was making an official call 
at the negro school here this week, he 
took occasion to hear the lesson of one 
class, in language. Taking the book from 
the teacher, he began at the place in the 
lesson where sentences were to be made 
by using words given for their construc- 
tion. Professor Foster, towering six feet 
above the floor, looked down the class 
line, and called for a sentence in which 
the word delight was used. 

One small black hand was quickly 
raised with the announcement of its owner 
that he had the sentence. 

“All right,” answered the professor, 
and forthwith there fell upon the ears of 
the Texas educator, a sentence of com- 
mand, “Blow out de light.”—Farmersville 


(Texas) Times. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


(Continued from page 22) 


Sir Archibald’s brother’s widow and 
her little daughter had recently come from 
England to live with him. When little 
\gnes saw “The Birds’ Nest” and found 
it was to be her home, she clapped her 
hands for joy. She was pleased with the 
hills and valleys, for the country was so 
unlike her old home. She went out on 
many excursions by herself over the hills, 
vathering wild flowers and pretty pieces 
of rocks. 

One day she took her lunch in a bas- 
ket and went further than she had been 
before. She could see in the distance a 
high cliff much higher and steeper than 
the neighboring cliffs. She was anxious 
to be near it and to climb to the top so 
that she could see the country beyond. She 
walked slowly, for she was growing tired 

Before she reached the cliff she came 
to a little stream of water and crossed it, 
stepping from stone to stone. At last she 
reached the cliff. She was very much dis- 
appointed when she found the cliff was too 
high and steep for her to climb. As she 
was too tired to go back without resting, 
she looked about for a place to sit down 
She chose a place beside a rock that was 
overhung by a wild rose bush. 

2, 


~~ 


AFTER she had rested for a little while, 
she picked one of the roses from the 
hush andstarted back. She was very thirsty 
\Vhen she came to the brook, she bent over 
the water to drink. Just as she was raising 
her head she caught sight of a_ folded 
paper held between two pebbles. \s she 
reached to pick up the paper, one of the 
petals of the rose fell into the brook. She 
unfolded the paper and read aloud: 
“Open, oh ye gate to golden treasure.” 
She heard a loud crash. Terrified and 
shocked, she found that the hill on the 
other side of the rock had opened She 
closed her eyes, thinking something more 
awful might happen, but as nothing more 
did happen, she opened them again and 
looked into the cavern. She was very 
much surprised to see a great heap of gold 
She walked cautiously in and filled her 
basket with nuggets of gold. When she 
was outside of the cavern it closed with a 
crash She hurried home to tell her 
mother about her experience and to show 
her the basket filled with gold. 
* 


. 


PART III 
M‘STER OLIVER had by this time al- 
most filled his chest with gold from 
the secret cavern. By making one or two 
more journeys he could fill it. As usual, 
he went to the cavern, but, to his astonish- 
ment, the cavern failed to open as it had 
done before. He was greatly disappointed, 
as anyone would imagine, and started to 
go home 
It was only the day before that Agnes 
had found the treasure and taken the gold 
to her uncle. He had said it was not hers 
and that she had better carry it back where 
she had found it. So, early the next morn- 
ing she started with the basket of gold. 
When she had almost reached -the hill 
where the gold was hidden, she met a boy 
who said to her: “Where did you get that 
gold?” 
She was startled, because she was not 
accustomed to being spoken to in such a 


gruff tone of voice. “I found it in a hill 
by the brook over there,” she answered, 
pointing with her finger in the direction 
of the cliff. “I am going to put it back, 
for it is not mine.” 

“How did you get it out of the hill?” 
he asked 

“| was only standing 
brook,” Agnes answered, 
opened.” 

He told her she must surely have said 
something or she would not have found 
the gold. She thought a while; then 
showed him the paper she had found and 
said: “I was reading this.” 

The sight of the paper seemed to sur- 
prise him very much. “Did you pick a 
rose from the bush by the cliff?” Master 
Oliver said. As he asked the question he 
looked at her so sharply that she hung 
her head and answered, “Yes.” 


there by the 
“when the hill 


& 
H= DREW a deep breath and, with his 
eve fixed on the ground said: “It 


may never open for me again.” Then Mas- 
ter Oliver told Agnes all about how the lit- 
tle old man had come to him in his dream 
and told him about the hidden treasure. 
When she heard this she was very sorry 
that she had robbed Master Oliver of the 
gold that might have been his. Then she 
asked him if he had taken any before the 
charm was broken. 

“Only one chest full,” he answered. 

“This in this basket is yours,” she said, 
“take it. When I took it home last night, 
mamma and my uncle told me | could not 
keep it, for it did not belong to me.” 

Master Oliver took the gold and they 
walked on together 

“Who is your uncle and where do you 
live?” asked he 

“My uncle is Sir Archibald Boswell and 
I live at ‘The Birds’ Nest.’” 

“And you are the little girl that came 
from England a short time ago? Tell me 
about the king he have beautiful 
robes? Does he drive in a beautiful car- 
Is he happy ?” 


riage: 
handsome 


| Joes 


“Yes, he has clothes and 
drives in a beautiful carriage. But I do 
not believe he is half as happy as my uncle 


Uncle Archibald is always thinking about 
somebody besides himself. He uses his 
money for other people and | am sure 


that he is very happy indeed. He loves 
birds and animals and people.” 

“IT have been wishing I could save 
enough money to live like a king,” said 
Oliver impatiently. “I am sure | would 
be much happier then.” 

Agnes looked at Oliver curiously 

“You are a funny boy,” she said. “You 
seem to think only of yourself... I saw 
the king only once, but many times | have 
seen little children without food to eat or 
clothing to wear. And even in Quito there 
are many children who are often hungry 
and cold.” 

“Children without clothing, hungry and 
cold?” repeated Oliver slowly. 

“Yes, indeed! I have seen a great 
many of them. Just a little of your gold 
would make a great many children happy 
\nd when you saw them so happy you 
would be happier than you ever were be- 
fore. You would not know yourself.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Oliver eagerly 

“Why, of course,” answered Agnes. “I 
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Master Oliver's 


and I’ve noticed my 
trom helping 


have tried it myself, 
uncle. When he comes in 
other people, his face just 
far happier than he would be 
around in a carriage of gold.” 

Oliver stopped short. “I 
try that myself!” he cried 

“Oh, goody,” laughed 
up and down with joy 
you my dream. I! didn't 
until you told me yours 
old man came to me in my 
gave me this rhyme 


rang 


\gnes, 
“Now I can tell 
understand it 


Drop an E and pick up the O, 
And the key itself will show; 


for finding 
the key the 


and he said ‘Use the rose 
the key. And when you have 
cavern will open.” 

Oliver stood and thought, and thought, 
and thought Then he turned around 
“Let us go back to the cavern and see if 
we can find the key,” said he 


Hidden Treasure 


beams. He is 


am going to 


| 
jumping 


That same little | 
dream and} 





They hurried back and stopped at the} 


brook. “Come on to the rose bush,” said 
Oliver. When they reached it he picked 
a rose and looked at it closely and said 


“T have the rose, but I don’t see 


and pick up the O, 
itself will show.’ 


‘Drop an E 
And the key 


He stooped over and marked in the sand 


THE ROSE 
“Where does the O go?” he said 
‘Try it in front,” Agnes suggested 


The next moment his face 
and he looked like a 
know! I know! I 
“O-T-H-E-R-S !” 

“Yes,” answered 
little old man said, ‘When you 
the key the cavern will open! 

Just then there was a crash. The 
children stood facing the cavern and it 
was wide open! 


know!” he cried 


think of 


the Fender 


liveth a picture 
and old, 


Six Little Feet on 


In my heart there 
Of a kitchen rude 





Where the firelight tripp'd o’er the rafters 

And reddened the roof’s brown mold 
Gilding the steam of the kettle 

That hummed on the foot-worn hearth 
Throughout all the lifelong evening 

ts measure of drowsy mirt 


Because of the three little shadow 
That frescoed that rude old roon 
Because of the voices echoed 


Up ‘mid the rafters’ gloom 
Because of the feet on the fer 
Six restless, white little feet 
The thoughts of th - “ ar ol kitchen 
\re to me so fr and sweet 
When the first dash at the window 
Told of the coming rain 
Oh! where are the fair young faces 


That crowded against the pane 
White bits of firelight st« _ g 


cir dimpled cheeks betw 
Went struggling out in the darkn 
In shreds of silver sheen 
Two of the feet grew weary 
One dreary, dismal day, 
And we tied them with snow-whit« 
Leaving them by the way 
There was fresh « lay on the fends 
That weary, wintry night 
For the four little feet | track 
From the grave on the bright | s heig 
Oh! why on this darksome eve x 
This evening of rain and sleet, 
Rest my feet all alone on the hearthstons 


Oh! where are ‘te se other feet? 


Are they treading the pathway of virtue 
That will bring us together above 
Or have they made steps that will dampen 


eless love’ 


A sister's tir 


new boy. “Oh, 1} 


\gnes joyfully. “The| 


two | 


brightened | 
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modern wall cover- 


ing is the unrivaled 


adaptability of the 
plain tints to decor- 
ative effects. Sanitas 
affords an ideal back- 
ground for art stenc il 


work—single or 


multi-colored. 


ANITA 


THE MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Borders and corner patterns in colors 
give wonderfully artistic results—bet- 
ter than with any other wall covering. 
Sanitas stencil work does not crack 
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and patterns for 
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it turns itself 





Showing colors, widths and quality of materials 
Wa. E. Wright & Son's Co., Devt. Z, 40 Lispenard St., N. Y 
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very housekeeper who reads the 


McCall's Magazine for September 1912 


| ( [AK Wa VT" Conducted 


Stil 
HOPKINS 


e ; ; 
‘ 
t 


magazine will, we feel sure, enter 


heartily into the helpful spirit of this department, and make it peculiarly her 


own. If you have discovered how to do some one thing just a little 
| than your neighbors, let us hear about it. 
available contribution, and of at least fifty cents for such as 


cents for each 


are one hundred words or more in length. 
or other publications cannot be accepted. 
returned if accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed enveli pe. 


USE ror Toornpicks.— After 

stuffing a fowl for the oven, 
draw the edges of the in- 
cision as closely together as 
possible. Stick toothpicks 
through the flesh in such a 
manner that about an inch 
will protrude from each side 
from the incision, and about an inch apart 
the entire length of the opening. Then 
take a stout cord, place the center around 
the bottom pick, and weave from point to 
point as one would lace a shoe. Tie at 
the top. At the neck, stick two picks 
straight through, and wind a cord tightly 
around them on one side, tie and slip, 
then do the same on the other side. When 
the fowl is removed from the oven, all 
that is necessary is to remove the picks 
Che cord will be loose so it can be snipped 
in two or three places and drawn out 
easily—Mrs. S. N. H., Erie, Il 
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To CLEAN VINEGAR CrueTs.—Rinse the 
cruet with clear water. Put in baking- 
soda and fill cruet with warm water. Use 
enough soda to make the solution strong. 
The amount varies with the size of the 
cruet. Let it stand a short time, pour out 
part of the water, and shake vigorously. If 
the soda water is strong enough, it will 
clean the cruet in a few moments, and it 
will be much clearer than if shot or sand 
is used —Mrs. H. D. T., West Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

“ 

To Remove Grass STAINS.—To remove 
erass stains, use tartaric acid or cream 
of tartar dissolved in boiling water. Apply 
when the spot is fresh, and afterward wash 
as usual—Mrs. K. S. G., Geronimo, Okla. 
ee 


° 

To Remove Mup Strains.—To remove 
mud stains from white goods, dip the 
spot in kerosene before putting clothing 
into boiler. To remove mud stains from 
colored clothing, let it dry thoroughly, and 
then brush off as much as possible. Then 
apply a mixture of salt and flour and keep 
in a dry place for a day or two, shake out, 





and brush off.—Mrs. K. S. G., Geronimo, 
Okla. 
Do 
To Kree Cooxen Meat Fresu.—Cut off 


lthin slices of the fat from cold meats, and 
lay over the cut surface, after removing 
what meat you wish. Cover it each time 
lafter slicing in this way, and the meat will 
keep fresh and moist until it is all used — 
| Mrs. C. M. B., Sandwich, Mass. 

° 
Pins.—Bankers’ pins are the 
when cutting out garments. 
and strong and not as apt 


3ANKERS’ 
|best to use 
They are long 


Ito slip out as ordinary pins.—Mrs. W. B 
| W., Hartford, 


Conn 


bit better 
We pay a minimum of twenty-five 


Contributions ¢ pied ff ym books 
Unavailable c mnitridut LOns is will be 


To Hem Napxkins.— When hemming 
napkins by hand first run them through 
the machine hemmer adjusted to the right 
width, without threading the needle. This 
will crease the hem more evenly than it 
can be done by hand, and with less trouble 
Then turn the hem back flat against the 
right side of the napkin and overhand the 
edges, taking small stitches straight with 
the thread of the goods. This makes 
much neater hem than to take the stitches 
at an angle ac _ the thread of the goods 
—Mrs. FE. A. O., Euchre, Tenn 

Og 

To Remove PAINT or GREASE SPoTs.— 
Wash the grease or paint with pure al- 
cohol. The alcohol will evaporate, also 
the spot. If this does not remove it, make 
a paste with white soap and alcohol, rub 
on the spot, then rinse in alcohol. The 


color will not be injured in the most 
delicate fabrics Miss A J D., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
ee 
To Make Ferns Turive.—My Boston, 


and asparagus ferns have done wonder- 
fully well since I began to give them weak 
coffee twice a week. | take what is left 
over from breakfast, add an equal quan- 
tity of warm water, and pour around the 
roots while it is still warm, not hot.— 
Mrs. W. B. W., Hartford, Conn. 
% 

SouTHERN BEATEN Biscurt.—One quart 
of flour, three-quarters of a cupful of 
sweet milk or water (with some makes of 
flour more liquid is required), one-half a 
cupful of lard or butter. Work shorten- 
ing into the flour first to insure whiteness 
in the biscuit, then sprinkle one scant tea- 
spoonful of salt in mixture, mix into a 
stiff dough and place on a mixing-board. 
Beat with a rolling-pin until “limber,” as 
the black mammies would say, or from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Roll 
about half an inch thick, cut with a small 
biscuit cutter and prick the tops with a 
fork. Bake for thirty minutes in a slow 
oven.—S. M. J., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

& 

A Use For Gartic.—Cut a piece of gar- 
lic about an eighth of an inch in diameter 
and let it stand in a bow! of lettuce half 
an hour before serving. Remove before 
dressing is added. This gives a most de- 


lightful, mild flavor that only remotely 
suggests the cause —Mrs. J, D., Quitman, 
Ga. 


& 


CREAMED VEGETABLES.—When thicken- 
ing peas, beans, potatoes, etc., drain, off the 
water and stir in the flour dry, then pour 
on cream or milk, and it will be as smooth 
as when mixing the flour with water first, 
and will save a great deal of time. The 
vegetable water may be added if desired. 
Mrs. J. D,, Quitman, Ga. 
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To Avorn Dust In SweEepinc.—Lay two 
wet newspapers on the floor, one near the 
door, and the other about a yard in front 
of you. They will collect all dust and 
lint, and will save a great deal of work and 
ennoyance.—Miss E. E., San Diego, Cal. 

Og 

To Wasn Mear Property. — Never 
wash meat by putting it into a pan of 
water, as this extracts the juices. Wipe it 
with a cloth wrung out of cold water. 
Small squares of cheesecloth should be 
kept for this purpose, and should be thor- 
oughly rinsed with cold water after using, 
and then with hot water—Miss M. A., 


fonda, la 


2, 
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Po Crean Wat Paper.—To make a 
paste that will clean wall paper, mix a 
quart of flour with five cents’ worth of 
ammonia and enough water to make a stiff 
dough, and knead until smooth. Then wipe 
the paper with the dough, working it so 
that a clean surface will be presented 
with every stroke, and the paper will look 
like new.—Mrs. H. R. D., Maine. 

> 


. 


To Prevent BLuUING From SpoTttinGc.— 
lie a cloth over the mouth of the bluing 
bottle, and let the bluing strain through it 
when pouring it into the tub. You will 
have no trouble with spotted or streaked 
clothing.—Mrs. J. S. R., Windsor, Col. 

*, 


To Prevent Scippers Ruprinc THE 
Here_.—l had a pair of pumps that rubbed 
my heels so that | could not wear them. 
\fter trying various methods without suc- 
cess, I tried putting a piece of court plaster 
or adhesive plaster on the heel when | 
wanted to wear them, and it has never 
failed to prevent rubbing that blistered 
the skin—Mrs. E. A. T., Fairbault, Minn. 

a 

To Crean A Hair Brusa.—Mix one- 
half cupful each of salt and flour, and 
rub through and into the bristles. Shake 
out and the brush will be clean and white. 
This does not soften the bristles as wash- 
ing does.—Mrs. I. J. R., Connersville, Ind. 


ae 


To Move Fruir Preserven IN JArs.— 
Place a thick layer of sawdust in a tub 
or box, put in the fruit, fill the spaces with 
sawdust, and place a thick layer on top 
of the jars. Then put in another layer of 
jars, then proceed in the same way until 
the box is filled—Mrs. I. J. K., Conners- 
ville, Ind 

Wuen PLants Do Nor Turive.—Bury 
a small piece of beefsteak close to the 
roots, or lay a piece of raw potato on the 
surface of the ground near the roots. If 
there are worms around the roots, they 
will come to the meat or potato to eat, 
and may be easily removed.—Mrs. I. J. R., 
Connersville, Ind, 


& 
To Save Gas If you cook on a gas 


range, get two pieces of galvanized sheet 
iron from the plumber, one piece 6x6 and 
the other 8x&. Place these over the flame, 
and set the pot or pan on it. It holds the 
heat and requires less gas, besides keep- 
ing the vessel from burning in the center 
—Mrs. W. H. A., Baltimore, Md. 
~ 

To Use New Ironware.—New iron- 
ware cannot be used for cooking unless it 
is first boiled, and the addition of potato 
parings to the water is one of the best 
things to put the new utensils into proper 
condition.—Miss H. A., Camrose, Can. 
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Your Free Jar 


E want to give you a fruit 
jar. We think.you will be 
glad to get it. Because this jar 
is a great help in preserving—it 
is more certain and sanitary. 
See coupon below. 
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Be sure that your vegetables and fruit are put up in 
all glass—the day of tin-topped, metal-capped, 
wrist-twisted jars is past/ 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are “all glass’—the top is all 
glass—no metal to taint the fruit. The seal is a wire 
clamp—it closes with a touch and opens with a fill. 


“Home-Jarring” is easy and safe when you use 


ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 


When January comes, wouldn’t you like to surprise 
your family with fresh, luscious, tempting peas, 
beans, corn and tomatoes—peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries and berries ? 


And what housewife wouldn’t choose to preserve 
her own vegetables and fruit rather than 
Ir —/ it pay fancy winter prices to the grocer ? 


Do not let the good things of summer goto ] 
waste—preserve them in E-Z Seal Jars. f EZ 
* Seal Jar 


Free Jar and Free Book 4 ~ FREE 


, 4 In order to secure 
Take this coupon to your grocer, £ yes 
He will give youa free jar. Write 4 otro ee 
- HAZRICATIAS GLassco, 

Ww. 


us and we will send you a free book + ‘ 
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of recipes and canning instructions. 4 Ts 's teyrilty thant pave re 

Two things to do today. y Tt Ok. 
sz ber of wy tum 

HAZEL-ATLAS fh mm a 

GLASS CO., ff stv... - 

2s TO THE DEALER: —P nt this to jobber from 

Pg whom you recieved E-Z S J A coupous must 
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Wheeling, Ps eet Sea This er bat Tl cave 
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Selling Guaranteed Shoes 
Every pair guaranteed one year or new 
pair free. Flexible Soles. Rubber Heels. 
Cushion inner soles. You make 06 cente 
merry on every sale. Fine chance to 
puild up @ permanent business. Big pro- 
fits in itfor you. Make sales every day 
in the year. You take no risk. We carry 
the stock. We guarantee the fit. Any 
man or woman can take orders. Out- 
fit includes simple device for tak- 
ing measure. Write quick for 
this brand new proposition. 
cn't send any money. A 

stal will give you all 
nformation. 

THOMAS SHOE CO. 
8202 Barny St. Deyton, O. 











WE SHIPo-APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freig 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
wnheard of pres and marvelous effers 
om highest grade 1913 mode! bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 2i.c;4°% 


apalr of tires from anyone Ot any price 
until you write for our large Art Catslog 
Me and learn our wonder (ul pro posstion ow 
sample bicycle going to your tuwa. 


every where are 
RIDER AGENTS sorrev te 
mm money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factorp 
TIRES, Coaster-Grake rear wheels, 
famps, repairs and all sundries at Aai/ sual preets, 
Not Walt; write today for our specie offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-76 CHICAGO 












































Money-Saving Dining Set 


: fy Open 








‘7000B ins | | 
On Credit 











an Account 
With Us 


Send for our Great New 1913 Catalogue 
today and we will openan account for 
you on our books so that you can order 
anything you want, and take a year or 
over to pay. Learn how you can have a 
home of luxury and comfort immediately, 
for which you can pay just a little at a 
time, as you earn the money. 


We have prepared this Great New Catalogue 
representing 7,000 modern designs in articles 
of furniture and home furnishings,and we will 
send this new book showing illustrations in 


It con sof en pieces The pedestal extension table hasa = ypatural colors. with complete descriptions, 
large 42 inch top and extends 6 feet. It is made of American py maii, post-paid, ina plain package, if you 
quartered oak which shows the flaky grain of finest oak will simply send us your name and address on 
tire table is finished and polished to a mirror-like brig htness a postal card right now so that you can secure 
The six elegant chairs are also made of American quartered 4 copy before the edition is exhausted. 
oak ronwiy built and handsomely finished, This splendid : 
set is illustrated in our new catalogue and is but a sample of There are now over a million families—rich 
the money ‘ving opportunities offered in this new free Book and poor-—who buy all of their home furnish- 
“The Key to Home Happiness Price of set com- ings from us on this great, easy payment plan, 
plete, only a8 £4 ‘6 é¢ 6s & © & * $16.85 We save money for these families because of 
our multi-million dollar capital, which en- 


Terms: $1.00 cach & $1.00 a month. 


Price of Tabie alono, only $8.75. Terms: 50ccach & 50c a month 
Price of Chairs alone, only $8.10. Terms: 50c cash & 50¢ a month. 


ables us to buy entire high grade factory out- 
puts at bargain prices and place these goods 
in your hands at prices that will afford you 
a very great economy. 


FREE Credit to all—One Year to Pay 


Through 57 years of dealing with the public we have proved what we believed at the beginning—that no 


matter where a family may live, or how smal! their income may be, 


they are just as honest and we can just as 


safely trust them for home furnishings as we can people of gre ater means who have charge accounts with us in 


our great retail stores in the big cities. 


Everything is sent on 
tion and approval, 













from us. verythin 


same 


as the 
security 


30 days’ free examina- 
Our guarantee protects 
you in the fullest sense of the law, and there 
is no med me or a lot of details about ordering 
is held in strict confi- 

dence and immediate shipment is always made 
upon receipt of your order—there is no delay. 
For instance, you may order any item illus- 
trated in this special announcement, (and the f& 
way from any item in this 
great new catalog) by simply send- 
ing the first payment of 50c or $1.00 
case may 
no collectors—no publicity 
—and you take no risk whatsoever. 


SEND FOR THIS 


be. We ask no 








BIG FREE CATA- 





No. $-205 





LOGUE 





TODAY! 





Rocker Bargain 


free pptaloges lists a magnifi 


Our new 1913 


cent assortment of late designs in rockers 

Quality guaranteed. 30 days’ free test and ' - 
examinati« Note this magnificent, beau. S#te-. Examine this 
tifully carved American quarter oak rocker, World’s finest 
finished and polished toabsolute perfection, furnishings. 


upholstered = ather, with highest 
quality Monarct 
Our price of only 


Terms: 


HARTMAN 


Established 1855-57 Years of Success 


Mail just a postal 











wh EASE YOUR FEET 








r writes, “* Y ld not have 
ted me beter For the first time ir 
ears 1 are comfortable. The soft 


glove- like feel ° 


PILLOW SHOES 


is simply charming” 
Pillow SI feet and 
ase? th 1 eve So is 
durable, neat, stylish ; genu- 
{ Viei kad. No lining to wrinkle a an 
ale; 5 uh ary solute comfort and fit 
wuavenseed r f nclu ies O” SULLIVAN 
RUBBER EEE Ls, the shock Absorbers of new live rub- 


eS ease the 


hand turned t 


lhe qpfrsscnr ending An styles er MEND POSTAL TODAY FOR 
veer nll PILLOW ‘SHOE COMPANY OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES. 
184 Summer Street, Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 208 State Street, Marion, Ind. 


Remember, you 
lose and everything to gain. Investi- 


furniture and 


Do not neglect 
elay—do not put it off until tomor- olors. Order 


_ “pring se $3.65 row—send for the 
50c cash and $1 a month name and address immediately. 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


3919 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 








Room Rug at Factory Cost 


have nothing to This exquisite 9x 12 ft. Kerman Seamless 
Brussels Rug is a fair example of the fac- 
free book of the tory cost bargains we offer in our free 1913 
home home furnishing catalogue. It is of ever- 

lasting quality. A rich Oriental pattern in 

do not ac ombination of dark tan, blue and green 
it sent on approval. The 


high guality “i. s <« Oe 
Terms: $1 cash and $1 per month 


The old and well- 
known home 
furnishings concern 


1,000,000 Customers 


catalogue now. 
ecard giving your 


22 Great Stores 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES= 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


fee) HOOSIER 


| RANGES 








AND 


HEATERS 


Why not buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, un- 
heard-ot Factory Prices? THIRTY 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOL 
aoe. Our new in “y ven 
] ly surpass anythir r produced 


yents abso- 
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A Rag, A Broom, and A 
Kitchen Chair 


the very personification of all womanly 
and wifely virtues. Yet the vague, uncom- 
fortable feeling which now possessed him 
prompted him to turn to her with the 
question: “Yes, but Frances, that daub- 
ing of the ceiling. Wasn't that going a 
little far?” 

“I don’t think so,” she replied, “what 
else could we do? If you think I’m going 
to be ordered out like the Cadwalladers, 
you're mistaken, that’s all.” 

“| know, dear,” he answered, “but the 
idea of shifting the blame on those people 
is hardly right, is it?” 

“Well, what harm can it do? They 
have got to leave anyway, and | guess it 
isn’t going hurt them to shoulder one 
little extra leak. ° They won't have to 
move any quicker.” 

Recognizing the unanswerability of 
this bit of feminine logic, Mr. Wright 
discreetly changed his point of attack by 


asking: “What are you going to tell 
the plumber tomorrow morning? Do you 
think you can bamboozle him with those 
spots on the ceiling as easily as you did 
the janitress? He'll call your bluff; see 
if he doesn’t.” 

“Why, Burr Wright, I think your hor- 
rid. You know I didn’t ‘bamboozle’ the 
janitress, as you call it. I didn’t say a 
word about the spots. She discovered 
age herself and said they were made 
by the Cadwalladers. didn’t argue with 
her. She’s a right to her own opinion, 
hasn’t she? And as for the plumber, how 
can I tell what silly notions he may take? 


I’m sure I don’t know how plumbers are 
inclined to view things.’ 

“All right, young lady,” was the cheer- 
ful reply. “Work out your own salva- 
tion. You seem to be managing this cam- 
paign. I am free to admit that your sys- 
tem of ethics is too refined for my mental 
grasp. To ordinary mortals retribution is 
apt to follow swift and sure, but maybe 
you have succeeded in eliminating it from 
this new system of yours. I hope so, I’m 
sure.’ 

After kissing her good-bye the follow- 
ing morning, as he stood for a moment 
with his hand on the door knob, he turned 
to add, “Remember, now, I wash my hands 
of the whole affair.” 

With a quizzical smile on her face she 
could not help replying, “If you had wash- 
ed them one time less you wouldn’t have 
to wash them now.” 

Upon reaching home that evening Mr 
Wright as usual was met by his wife at the 
door of the apartment. Her eager man- 
ner, together with a certain air of mystery 
which she maintained, was puzzling. 

“Well, I see you haven’t been dispos- 
sessed yet,” he banteringly observed. “Did 
the plumber come?” 

“Ves, he did,” she replied, “and so did 
that retribution which you told me about 
this morning.” 

Mr. Wright 
What do you mean?” 
“What happened ?” 

“Tust follow me and I'll show you,” 
she cried. Leading him on through into 
the back hall, she dramatically paused in 
front of the bathroom. She gave the door 
a vigorous push with her right hand, and 
with a triumphant “there,” pointed inside 


“Retribution ? 
he exclaimed. 


started. 


Following the direction of her outstretch- 
Mr. Wright's astonished gaze fell 


ed arm, 
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A Rag, A Broom, and A | 


Kitchen Chair 


Continued from page 78) 


upon a magnificent new porcelain-lined 
bathtub in all its pristine purity, carefully 
fitted into the proper place, where its of- 
fending zinc-lined predecessor had so long 
held forth | 

“Glory be, but isn’t it a beauty?” cried | 


the astonished Mr. Wright. “Where did| 


it come from? How did you get it?” 
“Well, I'll tell you,” calmly replied 1's | 
wife “The plumber came about nine 


o'clock He tinkered around on all the 
water pipes and when he noticed those 
discolored spots on the ceiling he said 
that the leak into the Kedrick’s apart- | 
ment below could never have come 
through from up there; that those spots 
on the ceiling were old spots. He said the 
whole trouble was due to our bathtub; 
that it leaked and we would have to have 
a new one right away.” 

“But it didn’t leak,” protested her hus- 
band, “you know it didn’t.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about leaks 
and plumbing,” protested Mrs. Wright. “I 
told the plumber that he knew best, and 
then he said that there was a new por- 
celain-lined tub which had been ordered 
for one of those swell apartments of Mr 
McDonald’s on the block below; that a 
mistake had been made in the measure- 
ments and they couldn’t use it there, but 
he thought it would fit in here exactly. He 
aid he would ieclephone Mr. McDonald 
at once, tell him about our tub and have 
the exchange made. | told him to hurry, 
as you wanted to take a bath tonight. He 
was back again in an hour with the tub 
in his wagon, and here it is.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the smiling Mr 
Wright, “as a diplomat you’re a wonder; 
I take off my hat to you. I don’t exactly 
approve of your system, but it produces 
results. You got the kind of a tub you 
wanted.” 

“But, Burr, I told you I couldn't tell 
how the plumber would view things, 
didn’t 1?” 
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“IT think I could,” he replied, “if I had 
known there was the price of a new tub in 
it for him. I guess your system is all 
right. It must be that retribution doesn't 
always take a malevolent form.” 


Nineteen Women Colonels 


With the appointment of Princess 
August Wilhelm, wife of the German 
Kaiser’s fourth son, to the Colonelcy of 
the Fourteenth Regiment of Dragoons, 
the number of women Colonels in the 
German army has risen to nineteen. 

The German Empress and the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin com- 
mand two German regiments each. The 
Kaiser’s four sisters are chiefs of an in 
fantry regiment each; each of his three 
daughters-in-law leads a dragoon regi 
ment, while his only daughter, Princess 
Victoria Louise, is second in command of 
a regiment of hussars. 

The queens of England, Holland and 
Sweden, the Duchess of Connaught and 
the Empress of Russia are among the 
other foreign ladies commanding Ger- 
man regiments 


Kentucky has a law, passed in the last 
legislature, permitting the use of school- 
houses as places of worship during va- 
cation 
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Iry Ligvip VENEER on your bardwood floors A bit of cheese 
simply rubbed over the floors works wonders in removing dust, dir 
uud iu bringing out the beautiful grain and finish ’ 


Dust Everything With 


—from kitchen chairs to the piano—from a brass candlesti 
wood floor—from a wainscoting to a dusty picture f 
beautified by simply going over them with a cheese cl 


usual dusting, 


Trial Bottle Free 


Send the coupon today for a free trial bottle 
aud learn what a wonder-worker Lig 
VENEER is 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
223-1 Liquid Veneer Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Name 












Accept no substitute; | HOME OIL, our new product, 


insist on the yellow 


Street & No. 
makes casters run easily 
package wit e 

black tilted letters— 
Ligurp Veneer. 


and nvoiselessly 

























desk? You can get either one as a pre 
purchases of every-day household supp! 
specialties, soaps, spices, teas, ¢ , from Lar 
sents what you gain by dealing with u 
“costs” and ‘‘ profits” you avoid 
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Cheerful Reflections 


Every time you use Liguip VENER for cheering up the hardwoo 
woodwork aud metalwork, everything smiles back at you with renewed beaut 
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moistened with Ligluib VENEER No more trouble than 
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Yours Without Extra Cost 


Do you want a handsome new Rocking Chair or Sewing 





Rocker, No. 1700 There are articles of ¢ nality + 
Civen with $10 worth There are 1600 articles of good quality 
of Larkin Products. the same way furniture of all kinds, clo 


deal, isn’t it? Espec ially when you consider that these 

so much extra value to you without increasing your living ex 
ai : 

You pay us no money until you have seen and 

tried them for yourself. Could anything be fairer? 


Big New Catalog Free—cstron 


Our fall edition No. 26 is the 
largest catalog we have ever printed. 
Over a thousand illustrations— 
many new offers. Send coupon and 
learn how to furnish your home 
without extra expense. 

Chautauqua Sewing Desk No. 750 


Given with $10 worth of 
Larkin Products. 





by Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


and many other things you need. A sensi 





‘Ve send both Products and Merchandise to you on 30 Days’ Free Tria 




























Safe 


From | 
Criticism 
There is no 

danger of 
that mortify 
ing rip in the 
back of your 


stocking, or the 
rough, crooked row 


ae lll 
, of stitching. You can 


be sure always of shapely 
curves, with 


BURSON 






















They have no 
seams because the 
perfect Burson mas 


chines Anzt itm the 
exact shape and fit 
and knit itin to stay 


without the need of — 
sewing = 
All colors. Prices: Cote ; 


ton I% and 2« Lisle 
She ; and Mercerized 50c 
and 75¢ 

Not only allsizes of 
foot but of leg. Ask 
for the “Syiph"’, me- 
cium, or “extra” as 
your figure de E 
mands, At your dealer’s, ; 
or write us, E 


Burson Knitting Co, | 
Rockford, Illinois _ _= 
({— - 
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~ How to — well 
Send 











at lowest cost. 
for catalog of 


Weil Fabrics 


which are sold direct to you 
without retailers’ profit. 

Weil Fabrics for women’s 
wear are made right in the 
home of the largest textile in- 


dustries in the world. The 
stvles are the very latest, the 
fabrics the very best and are 


delivered direct to you with 
retailers’ profits eliminated, 
all charges paid. 

W rite today for the new Fall and Winter 


Cataloga—FREE 
Ell_o 423 Vine Street 


1 
FasRiIc Ca PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mM WANTED— 


$20.00 





ressive Representative. 

weekly easily earned demonstrating our 
exclusive line Dress Goods, Silks, Waistings 
Petticoats and Handkerchiefs Direct from 
the leading foreign and domestic mills. Ex 
clusive patterns. Samples FREE. No capital 
required. Write to 


MUTUAL FABRIC CO. - 
——— 


E wanta prog 


Dept. 413, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


—_—_— 


" Will Give $30 to Your Church 


work of a few 











in return for a few hours easy 
men members 
If you want to know how we are helping many 
churches raise money easily and quickly, write 
at once for particulars 


THE McCALL COMPANY - NEW YORK CITY 

















MOTHERS QUERY CLUB 








earnestly invite vou to write us 
ested tn the development of 
of her expertence Avatlable 
tor. No contributions can be 
Query Club, McCall 





MONG tie very serious ques- 


tions which often puzzle 
mothers is to know where 
to draw the line between 


imagination and untruthful- 
ness. To little children 
thoughts and feelings are as 
real as actual occurrences, 
and in relating them they are apt to con- 








fuse the boundaries between them To 
tell a child it is untruthful, when it is not 
consciously so, is to bruise the young soul, 


now see in the light of our 
knowledge of the power of sug- 
gestion, lead to the cultivation of the very 
habit we are seeking to correct. I| have 
been much impressed with the wisdom of 
one of our club members, Hilda Neal, Hol- 
lister, Cal., in dealing with this matter. 

“When my four-year-old daughter be- 
gan reciting to me marvelous and imagin- 
ary occurrences,” she says, “I was at first 
puzzled as to the best way of treating her. 
| had been an imaginative child myself, 
but had early learned not to put my 
dreams into words, as they were called 
‘naughty lies.’ 

“One oe baby came in and told 
me that a big, black dog with wings had 
taken her for a long ride up in the sky. | 
replied, ‘Yes, he came and asked me if you 
could go and I said you might.’ A smile 
\f sympathy spread over the child’s face, 
and an account of her adventures fol- 
lowed 

‘This began a series of imaginary con- 
versations between us that have lasted for 
twelve years, though now they take such 
form as shopping experiences or imper- 
sonations of real people. 

“In all this time there has been but one 
reference to the understanding between 
us. When still very young my daughter, 
on saying good-night one evening, gave me 
a specially warm hug and said, ‘Oh, moth- 
er, you do play with me so nice.’ No de- 
ceitful tendencies have ever developed, and 
no advantage has been taken of my ac- 
ceptance of her romances; on the other 
hand | have had many chances to observe 
her traits and to point ety a s my char- 


and as we 
modern 


acter of an outsider, that | should have 
lost had | not been willing to share her 
fancies.” 
% 
“SWEAR WORDS” 


ANY mothers, especially the mothers 
of little boys, are confronted with the 





|problem of wicked and profane language. 
'It is often hard to know just what to do 
when you hear the little one making use 
of an improper expression. Here is how 
one mother solved the problem. Mrs. F. 
\. F., of Keene, N. H., tells us: 

“The little mother had sent her small 





son for a number of magazines to show 


- Mire Kari? < 
Conducted by Mrs. Charity Brush 
This deparimenti onducted for the great conegre 
mothers whovead McCall's Magazine. We want to help 
you solve vour problems in vearing vour children, and 


children is also asked to tell us 


returned. 


Magazine, 







about them Anyone inter 


contributions will be paid 
Addre Mothers 


Nex York City 
to the caller. He was a very small boy 
and the magazines were of various sizes 


and rather inconvenient for handling, so 


just as he reached the room, they slipped 
from his arms with what seemed like 
very unnecessary amount of noise. For 
a second he looked angrily down at them. 
“*Oh, one, two, three, four, five it!’ 
he snapped out, to the wonder of the 
caller. ‘I’m sorry muvver,’ he murmured 


as he picked them up and laid them on 
his mother’s lap. 

“*Mother understands, dear,’ was the 
quiet reply. ‘Next time we will make two 
trips for so many, won't we, son? Now go 
play with Jeannie.’ 

“*Are his little explosions always as 
well controlled as that?’ asked the caller, 
as soon as he was out of hearing. 

‘*Indeed, I am but just beginning to 
see the reward of my labors in that. di- 


rection!’ the little mother explained. ‘You 
know, Jack goes to kindergarten, and he 
manages to associate considerably with 


who are 1n school 
and | have 


boys much older than he, 


in the same building, been 
shocked over and over again at the “swear 
words” that he has acquired. My, how I 


have worked and prayed over that mat- 


ter! And it is a matter in which an in- 
finite amount of tact must be used. To 
say “don’t” is fatal. Why? Because to 


say to a child “don’t” do this and so, is to 
suggest a picture of an act which is im- 
mediately absorbed by the child’s mind; 
and it seems well nigh impossible for the 
child to control the nerves and muscles 
and thoughts from following out the line 
of action against which you have warned 
him. If I would bring up my children to 
have calm nerves, pleasant manners and 
self-controlled actions, I must drop the 
word “don’t from my vocabulary and sub- 
stitute the word “do.” 


Oo 
66 qr IS not enough that I should say 
“don’t” use “swear words.” I must 


find suitable words for his use, to express 
his feelings when things go crisscross un- 
expectedly; for it is, of course, at ‘such 
times that unpleasant expressions are used. 
I have coined many a word to meet such 
emergencies, and not only is Jack using 
them, but also some of his playmates, to 
whom they have appealed 

“*But I must tell you about that “one, 
two, three, four, five it.” It was at a time 
when I realized that he was trying very 
hard not to use some rather jarring ex- 
pressions in my presence. One morning 
it did really seem that things went at “sixes 
and sevens.” Then he had just barely time 
to reach school before the bell rang. It 
had rained during the night, and-just as 
he ran down the steps he dropped a pat- 
ticularly good sample of color work which 
he had been allowed to bring home “for 
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Free Offer - 
If you have never used 
Mentholatum, send us 
your name and address, 
and we will mail you 
absolutely FREE, one 
large size physician's 

_ package. Write today. 


The Mentholatum(o..135 SenecaSt. Buffalo, .¥, 


| 











We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Own Homes 


is in charge of the 
ov Department of a Salvation Army Maternity Home 
s B. M. Emberg. Lowell, Mass... writ I receive $15 

ant $id a weck and have had more work than I can do 
Mrs. W. Rarbour, No. Attleboro, Mas writes * The 
knowledge o - A i from the lectures enab od me ny diffi 
cult cases and hold a responsible position in an institution.*’ 


Miss Z. N. Baker, Spokane, Wash 


Our method of home training has enabled thousands of wom | 
en, with and without experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as nurses. Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse” and 
our Year Book explaining method: 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates 

Forty-eight specimen lesson pages free 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


304 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


7———— Peckham’s Make amet 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Oo 


to every enquirer. 



















Feathers 


Send us your old Ostri 


and from them we will make a mag 
nificent Willow 1 e, faultles 

riled and dyed your favorite shade 
guaranteed to look as well and t i its shape and color and 
wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer 
at three or four times t st If prices are not satisfacte 
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$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 


Send a 








{ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
Choice of natural wavy or straight hair 
lock of your hair, and ] will mail a 22-inch short 
stem fine human hair switch to match you 
find it a bie bargain remit $2 i »n days, or sell 
Sand GET YOUR SWITCH An . Extra shades 
a little more. Inclose Se pos 

Free beauty book showing “Tabet style of hair 
dressing --also | igh wrade owt 2, pom “yz urs 
Wigs, Puffs, ete en wanted @ sell uy 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. K-2, 2 ‘Releey Sree, Chicago 
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|} seen silly mothers tem] 


Of course, it wet and 


mouth open 


er to see. was 


saw his wer 


moth 
dirty. | 


—— one, “* three, four, five | 
counted quickly, oping to check a worse 
expression of Trt So “It,” he fin 
ished. “Pick it up and dry it, muvver; I'll 


*splain to teacher,” he begged as he hur- 
ried off, and since then the expression has 
become a favorite one in such experiences 
as the one you witnessed. I, too, have 
learned a lesson, for | +¢ that | must be 
constantly on guard lest | use expressions 
that sound far less refine F when uttered by 
childish lips, than by grown-ups.’” 
* 


~~ 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS 
b Nae a letter comes from 
Powder Spring 

pondered by 


Mrs. W 
Ga., and 
should be young 
mother : 

“It is often said that advice is the cheap- 
est thing in the world, and perhaps this is 
true, 
are easy to follow and which 
terially in keeping children healthy and 
strong would not seem out of place in 
our Mothers Query Club. Having learned 
these rules in the school of experience | 
give them to you as perfectly reliable: 

“A child never be allowed to 
sleep in a room where there is a light, as 
it is injurious both to eyes and nerves 

do not mean that a timid cild should be 
forced to go to bed in the dark; I always 
allow the little ones a light until the weary 


every 


will aid ma 


should 


eyes are closed in sleep and then remove it 

“Young children, especially the ones un 
der six years old, should not eat heavy 
suppers. It produces restlessness and is 


unhealthful. A supper of bread and milk 


lor rice with buttered toast is best for them 
They will sleep more soundly, and their 
digestion will not suffer. Plenty of open- 


air exercise is necessary if we wish strong, 
fine-looking children. 

“Feeding children between meals is a 
kad habit and should be avoided. I have 
tt children with deli- 
fearing the children were hungry 
is hungry it does not have to 
be coaxed to eat. Too many sweets should 
not be allowed at any time. Plenty of 
wholesome food at mealtime is usually 
sufficient, but if there must be a lunch, let 
it be hi id at stated times. ’ 

‘A child should never be bathed im 
mediately after eating. This is 
and is sometimes attended serious re- 
sults. 

“Neither should it be allowed to go 
into the open air immediately after bath 
ing. After a bath the whole system is re- 
laxed, and the much more 
ceptible to cold. 

‘And now, just 
manners. A very 
you would have children be « 
treat them courteously at all 
ample is better than 4 


cacies, 
lf a child 


child is sus- 
rd as to children’s 

rule to follow it 
urteous, is 


aw 


good 


A Thesciaati ‘Test 
us said h 


“Dere’s one os about me, 


dering Mike, “I ain't superstitious 

“Don’t you believe in no lucky signs?’ 
| asked Plod ling Pete. 

“Nary I’ve travell 1 de tr s trom 
| M:; une to California Te ] k at me | 
| don’t look lucky, do I 

“Not a bit.” 
“An’ yet I’m \ t | e 7 | 
more hoss shoes d _ 


the world 


injurious, | 


but I think a few simple rules which | 





Latest Style All Wool 
Serge Dress $ 5.98 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED 




















No. 63M. This 
Dress only $5.98. The 
latest fashion for Fall 
wear. Exceptional 
quality, guaranteed 
all wool double warp 
storm serge. Stylish. 
serviceable and 
practical, Very smart 
and beautifully tailor 
ed, duplicate of late 
Paris model Semi 
empire style, with 















slightly raised 
waist line. Latest 
popular turn 
down collar, 


square in back 
and ending in 
deep points in 
front, trimmed 
with black satin 
and satin buttons 


rhe smart vest 

effect formed by deep 
side pleat on both 
sides extends from 
collar to bottom of 
skirt, and is trimmed 
down the center with 
row of black satin but 
tons. Has crushed 
black satin sash en 


circling the waist, and 
finished with braid 
pendant ornaments at 
the ends At the neck 
is asmall satin bow of 
contrasting color, be 
low which is a hand 
some jabot of cream 
filet lace, edged with 
satin Has popular 
three-quarter length 
sleeves set in slightly 
enlarged armholes, 


~ aero ee 


and finished with cuffs 
of self-material, trim 
med with satin and 
buttons Dress closes 


invisibly in front 


Three-inch basted hem 
at bottom of skirt per 
mits easy lengthening 
and shortening. Colors 
Black with Black of 


Green satin bow, or 
Navy Blue with Cadet 
Blue or Ked satin bow 
Sizes 4 to 44 inch bust 
Also Misses’ and Small 
Women’s sizes, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years 

Women’s Dresses $6.98t0$17.98 
Misses’ Dresses 5.98" 14.95 
(oats . . . 798" 25.00 
Wasts. . . a” O98 
Tailored Suits . 9.98" 19.98 
Skirts . . . 298" 7.98 


Beautiful New Style Book Free 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Shows exquisite models of Women ind 
Misses’ Outer Apparel. Charmingly pictured 
and described Know in advance what New 
York's fashionable wor will we You 


can wear the same ) etyfes ata very 
moderate cost. 


Foster Glove and Mercantile Company 
227 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Clark’s Safety b> 
Seam Ripper : 
Guard for re —- ttyl sz = 2 
iy. Kazor Steel Bide, will last 


indefinitely. Money promptly 
returned if not satisfactory 
after ti ial Send 


to-day 35 
Agents and mer 
chants wanted 
inevery town 
for this quick 


seller 
Clark Blade & 
Razor Co 
60 Summer 
A 
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-—— Wear the Pretty — 
Things You Want 
Take Six Months to Pay 
Send $4 00 


Thousands of women who 
have out little money tospend, 











dress just as nicely as any with your § ™ 

body, because they use our order 

new credit plan Skirt, 

rhe problem of $6.95 Waist, 

dressing well is ; 
problem at for com- Petti- 

all when you go plete coat 

about it right. It outfit— 

isn't necessary tr 


only $1 







pinch and scra 
The woman who 


nee ourplan . 
of spreading \% 
out this ex 

pense in small 
smounts By 
our plan, you 


A New 














ean be wearing Novelty 
the stylish gar- ite * 
ments youwant Initial Outfit! 
u 
~ mpd + «Sa sit Here isan example of the 
lk 
\ Big New Gothing velues we ofes 
k latest initial shirt waist, 
splendid serge skirt cut 





on the newest lines. and 


the new glove- fitting 
Eppo petticoat 

SHIRT WAIST is 
the popular mannish 
model, with set-in sleeve 


wlarW omen 
full of every 
thing you can 
think of that 
is new and 
startin wom 








en's wear, will laundered cuff, one laun 
be sent you for dered collar and one soft 
ts postal It turn-back, made of best 
shows hun ality linene Pocket 
dreds of new wked in anv initial 
pretty things esired. Sizes 32 to 44 
that vou will inch bust 
t this sea 
nosy rhe dye SKIRT first-qual 
shown in photo ity = . phat . 1 
raph - pietures gi Seerray? 
ind accurately de ender eflect andsomely 
ribe 1. This bool tailored and trimmed 
a raid-covere ttons and 
l of the prettiest coats, man : 1 “ rh k eee 
j Lloops at the ree lit 
tailored suits, furs, skirts, hate, - : 
undergarments, chil ! s afford freed a 
ren'a wear erything The | Walking; leep tuck from 
oy ‘ "’ t ra mT ! ot gong == tton 
pages in the *k tell you 
thow you use our open | Pt back Notice the 
handy watch pocket a 
int plan er all your » ttvle feature Black 
ing apparel! without a day's - aren teil wend 
and without waiting half |‘ “ys at tect fet pa 
ithe season to save up for it. “yrs _— 
W EPPO PET- 
Opening an Account | TICOAT is an elegant 
! kirt rawstring 


Simply Means on sate a bela ; hen te 











e elastic waist band and 
aaae for It eas eee 
You ha never ® a plan] Made of fa s Bernar 
ke bef > you may ilk with fl e.t 
t kh w how a matter t KS ar a t 
s to start paying for your out- | ing. Lengths, 38 to 44 
t the ca little-a-month wa No. K241_ Price, entire 
There te ral Ib n ft, $6.96. 
ron bor a neces 
ary © quest s asked any 
hody but you f. Just s r word that you intend paying 


! t, from month to month. 


iy at 
Our Kind of Credit is Free 
' t a nmodation has nothing to do with our 
(ur s mF, » brings us so much more business 
ar ell aff to let our customers take their time about 
paying. We do t > as large a business in this way and 
un afford to make a er er profit. The chances are y« 
pa x for y rt 6 now. 


~<a Single Thing on Approval 
You buy and pay for not g in our entire catalog until! 
fter 1 have seen and tried on what you order. Then, if y« 
ke your purchase, you keep it; if not, you send it back anc 
nt us and pay all the 


4 
we refund the small sum you have 
c Write for this new Style Book 
rd to spend your clothes-money with 





it this plan 


| FREE! 


This beautiful 
art book of correct 
Fall fashions in 





—Furs—Skirts—Waists 
—Millinery — Under- 
wear—Corsets. 


) Suits— Dresses — Coats 


Evervthing vou and the 
children wear will be sent 
you free if you write a 
y postal or letter in time 

for this first edition, 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3850 Mosprat St. Chicago, Ill. 




















“Yes, madam,” said von Grautzig 


gravely, “we must hope that.” 


Max Heinrich laughed But he did 
not join in the conversation. Within a 
very few minutes he took his leave, and 


Valerie’s eyes followed him as he went 
“Such a handsome man!” said Mrs 
Marchmont to the Count. “I hope that 
there is nothing really odd about him. He 
seems such a mysterious person! | 
course,” she added anxiously, 


” 


sup- 
pose, of 
“that he is well born? 

“Madam, there is none better born in 
two Continents!” said the diplomat stiffly 

When he too had left, Mrs. Marchmont 
said helplessly, “Dear me! There is no 
understanding men! He was really 
quite annoved because [ questioned him 
regarding Herr Heinrich’s birth! 

Next morning came more orchids and 
a note: 

“You are too young and I have 
awakened to the fact that | am a black- 
guard to take advantage of your youth. | 
am going to place myself out of the 
reach of temptation lest I lose my head 
again, and forget that you are not for me, 
forget that something stands for all time 
between us Oh, beautiful little Prin- 
essin, will you think of me on your En- 
chanted Island—when you find it? H.” 

2, 


~~ 


} IS address was on the paper—bachelor 

quarters, as he had told her, near 
von Grautzig’s rooms She read the 
note over and over until she knew it by 


heart, and at every reading it obsessed her 
more completely. She went about all day 
looking so white and haggard that she 


threats of 


to walk 


frightened Mrs. Marchmont; 
the doctor sent her scurrying out 
She slipped in as soon as possible, how- 
ever, and spent most of the afternoon in 
her room. Mr. and Mrs. Marchmont were 
dining out, and she was sure of an eve- 
ning to herself. Tonight there was a re 
ception at the White House, but she had 

said she felt too ill to go 
By nightfall she had decided on her 
course of action. She was going to Max 
Heinrich. Girls did such things, she knew 
girls who loved deeply and who did not 
care for appearances. She could trust 
him; he was all that was delicate and un 
derstanding and chivalrous. If there was 
some harrier between them, she was sure 
that it was only some barrier that his 
scrupulous feeling had set up. It might 
he that he was too poor, or had some 
shadow in his life—an early sin or some 
dark heritage. Whatever it was, her heart 
went out to him far more urgently than 
it would have done if he could have 
claimed her arrogantly and at once be- 
fore the world. Yes; she would go to 
his rooms, and tell him that 
the circumstances she was willing to 
marry him and go away with him They 
would seek the Enchanted Island _to- 
gether 
* 


whatever 


* * * * * % 


When she stood in the extraordinarily 
rich and hushed reception-room of Max’s 
apartment, Valerie felt for the first time 
a tremor of misgiving. Something unto- 
ward, unexpected seemed to brood here, 
in saturnine quiet. Could this really be 
where he lived? There seemed no doubt 


2bout the address, 


yet she was oppressed 


’ ; f ) } 
by her uncertainties Something formal 
yet mocking about the servant who ad- 


mitted her, something opulent and lavish 
about the decorations of the place, trou- 
bled her. She looked about her and won 
dered that Max could teel at home in such 
perfect, unhomelike surroundings. A man 
entered to her, dressed in black grave 
and strangely obsequious He regarded 
her with a curious, puzzled scrutiny; one 
would have said that he was trying to 
understand why she had come. Somehow, 
in spite of her triumphant confidence in 
her own faith and sentiment, she felt her 


cheeks grow hot as she asked for Herr 
Heinrich, and gave her name 
“Marchmont! Ah, yes The name 


should be announced—very good, madam.” 

He slipped from the room, black- 
garbed and noiseless, and she waited alone 
for what seemed like a very long time 
Then she heard low voices on the other 
side of the curtains that hung across one 
side of the room—heavy, black velvet cur- 
tains they were, as blank as a stone wall 
The voices seemed to be in altercation 
someone was expostulating; then she 
thought she recognized Max Heinrich’s 
low and impetuous. Suddenly, the curtains 
were pushed apart by some strong hasty 
hand, and—he stood before her 


ee 
SHE 
was gorgeously dressed, 


7 
hardly recognized him at first. He 
and blue and silver of the 


in the white 
Imperial Ger- 


man Army. She noticed dimly that there 
were gold and crimson orders upon his 
breast. But still she only could think col- 


lectedly of one thing: he, the man she had 
chosen, the man she had come to, was com- 
ing toward her! She went toward him with 
outstretched hands and a little cry upon 
her lips. She looked absurdly young and 
frail and fair, with a rough dark cape 
about her, and her bright hair uncovered 
and disordered 


“IT have come!” 


she said low and rap- 
idly, “I have come to you! Oh, | could 
not bear to think of vour going away like 
that! You must not go, or—if you go 
you must take me with you! 

Max caught her hands in his—his grasp 
was so hard and close that she winced 
his handsome, selfish face had grown 
very white, his eyes looked darker and less 
golden than usual 

‘Take you!” he repeated 
\nd where?” 

“You know,” she whispered, “to our 
Enchanted Island!” 

“Child,” he said, and his voice sounded 
rather harsh for the first time, “suppose 
the island is not really enchanted? 

“But it will be,” she said, wistfully, 
“with you.” 

He stood looking at her and breathing 
hard. “How old are you?” he demanded 
suddenly. “Oh, little Prinzessin, how old 
are you who are giving your life to me?” 

“Eighteen,” she said, simply, looking 
up at him 

‘Ach, du lieber!” he murmured, “eight- 
een! And she would risk it! And I—I was 
almost selfish enough to take her gift! Lit- 
tle Frauleia,” he said, and he dropped her 
hands; “tonight comes the great tempta- 
tion of my life. You do not understand 
it now, but you will understand it—too 
soon. If I listened to that voice which 


“Take you! 
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The Tardiness of Prince 
Maximilian 


(Cont i from tage 82) 
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We will tell you how you can earn not only a 


has guided me all the vears of my life, 
the voice of my desire, | should open my | 
arms to you, and—you should never leave | 
them any more. Because—and you must 
try to remember this when a _ thousand | 
truer joys have intervened with the years— | 
I have loved you, little Fraulein, better | 
than I ever loved girl or woman before.” 

As she stared at him uncomprehend- 
ing, she was suddenly conscious that 
someone else had entered the room. Max 
was bowing with complete formality over 
her hand. She drew it away and raised 
it to brush across her eyes, for she was 
dazed and bewildered. lerd Arnett was 
standing before her, very white and grim 
It was with a sick shock that she realized 
that she had utterly forgotten him until 
now! 

“Ah, Arnett!” said Max Heinrich, 
cooly. “An unexpected pleasure! What 
can | do for you?” 

Arnett was looking at Valerie. “I 
thought you were here,” he said, brusquely. | 
“They said that you had gone—and | fol- 
lowed you. It may not have been an hon- 
orable thing to do, but I knew you were 
mad, and that I could not trust him.” 

“Leise, leise, Herr Arnett,” said their 
host quietly. “You have never been to 
Heidelberg, or you would have learned 
that it is not thought polite to talk of Ger- 
mans thus in their presence.” 
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feeling, fighting for the woman he loved 
She held her breath, waiting for Max to 
do the same. “I tell you you're a coward!” 
Ferd Arnett repeated violently. “You're 
simply hiding behind yout a 

“And I tell you not to be foolish!” said 
the other rather wearily. He was frown- 
ing, and looked years older, in spite of the 


splendid uniform. “You know my hands « A 
are tied. I do not think that you believe en Sent To You For 

me a coward. If you do, I do not care. ’ 

I cannot take the time to care.” Year s Free Trial 
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have done, is a coward! And there’s no ; 

getting away from it!” 


need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
“I think,” said Max, with a sort of 


not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
quiet dignity that Valerie felt without in 


made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
the least understanding it. “that it is you 
who are—cowardly. You know that | 
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The Tardiness of Prince 


Maximilian 

(Continued on page 83) 
heart-shattering fact: Max did not care 
enough for her to fight for her! In this 





most acute crisis, he was going to make no 
effort to claim her; he did not want her. | 
She stood with wide, incredulous eyes | 
staring at him, and he seemed to suddenly ! 
recede before her to a great, great dis- 
tance. He caught her look and smiled 
That it was a smile more truly sad than 
tears she was too young and inexperienced 
All her innocent and ardent dreams 


to see. 
fell about her in a slate-gray ruin; there 
was, in that moment, nothing bright nor 


lovely in the world. 

“And—me?” she said, with an odd lit 
tle break in her voice. | 

“Ah, vou, Meine Gnadigste,” said Max 
gently, still smiling that piteous smile, 
you will be very happy I hope. Arnett 
when he is ina better temper than 
present—is the |] f fellows.” 

Valerie gave a little wild vs then 
faced him, flushed, outrz aged and tempes 
tuous. “Oh!” she gasped. “He is right 
you area coward! You will not face any 
You break your word—you break 
vour heart’s faith, your own ideal! You 
a coward, a coward!” 

“Meine Fraulein, I am not a coward,” 
Max told her, smiling steadily ‘And—I 
have never been farther from being 
than at this minute!” 

‘There was an 
ment,” whispered Valerie, ao 
broke. “There was an Island of Enchant 
ment—but—it has gone. It has all gone!” 

“Islands,” said Max Heinrich, “have a 
way of going i by the sea.” 


at 


vest of 


are 


one 


Island of Enchant 


her voice 


swallowed up 
ee 

\LERIE turned suddenly to 

Her breath was coming in 
her eyes were dark with pain, 
face under the ve hair was 
white as the petals of a lily 

“Oh, Ferd,” she moaned, “take me 
away—take me home! | have been mad.” 

“Hush!” interrupted Max quickly 
“You are over-wrought; you don’t know 
what you are saying! Of course, Arnett 
will take you home—he ts a lucky fellow 
to be able to do it! But as for being mad.” 
He shrugged and smiled as though he dis 
missed a meaningless figure of speech. He 
was leaning against a great cabinet of 
carved black oak. Against the dark wood 
figure, brilliant and magnificent, stood 
a picture in a frame. White and 
and above a smiling, gently 
cynical dark face, clear cut and dis- 


\rnett 
quick 
gasps; and | 


her 


as 


his 
out 
silver and blue, 


as 


as 





tantly absorbed an Olympian’s. Va- 

lerie knew that she should never forget it, 

all her life long 
Son well, sir 


as 


'" flared up Arnett curt- 
lv, “but I shall have to ask Miss March- 
mont, just the same, what she doing 
here tonight! He had gotten back his 
self-control, but his voice still shook with 
suppressed passion. Valerie flung up her 
head proudly at his words, but an unex- 
pected chill of terror fell upon her. She 
felt that something precious was menaced, 
but she could not analyze the intuition, for 
she had never thought of her reputation in 
her whole life 

Max, however, raised a lightly protest- 
ing hand 


1s 


“My dear fellow—my dear fellow!” he 
exclaimed. “You forget yourself — you} 
really do forget yourself! Miss March- 
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Every speck is absorbed—cannot be shaken 
out--no dust is raised 

The B-B Dustless Dry Mop isso 
treated that it picks up and holds 
every particle of dust it touches. 
Our treatment kills germ life. No 
germ can live ina B-B Mop or Dust 
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In Cake Filling one-half a teaspoonful is 
enough for every cup of sugar. 






For Cake Frosting a teaspoonful 
is enough tor every cup of sugar 

For Jelly, a teaspoonful! is enough 
for half a box of gelatine. 
For Ice Cream, a teaspoon - 
ful is enough for every quart 
of cream. 

For Mapleine Syrup, half 
a teaspoonful is enough to 
flavor one quart of white 
sugar syrup. 

Grocers sell Mapleine, 35¢ 
for Two Ounce Bottle 
(In Canada, 50c. ) 
There are’ substitutes for 

Mapleine — Try them. 
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1 CAN NOW HEAR 


with these soft, pli 
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drums. 1 wear them 
~ in my ears night and 
day They are per 
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in my ears No. 902785 
meand I will tell you a true story—how I 
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The Tardiness of Prince 
Maximilian 


(Continued from pag Sys) 


He paused a moment, as his fingers 
played with the pile of papers that littered 
the projecting shelf of the cabinet. “To 
ask my help in one of her aunt's charities,” 
he finished quietly. “I have promised that 
my secretary shall send Mrs Marchmont 
a check in the morning, and I will myself 
be present at the bazaar if I remain in 
Washington so long!” 

Valerie’s bewilderment showed so pa 
tently in her candid eyes that Ferd Ar 
nett broke in with: 

“I am afraid, sir, that I cannot be sat 
isfied with that! Miss Marchmont 

“Here,” said Max, sharply and coldly, 
“is the page of memoranda concerning th« 
needs and objects of the charity, written 
for me, you will perceive, in Miss March 
mont’s handwriting. Does that 
you?” 

He held out the paper to Arnett. Va 
lerie, dizzy and wondering, saw that it was 
in truth, in her own writing. It was th 
paper that she had sent to— 

Light began to break upon her, and 
turned her faint, as the too blinding rays 
of the sun have a way of doing. She put 
her hand out to touch the back of a chair 
for support, but Ferd Arnett caught it in 
his. 

“Why, Val,” he exclaimed wonderingl) 
and joyfully, “did you know all the time? 
How stupid I must have seemed to you! 
Von Grautzig only told me tonight, though 
l’ve suspected from the first!” 

“It was a Fairy Prince who was on the 
Enchanted Island, Fraulein,” Max 
saying, as her brain slowly cleared 
“Whereas |—am only- The dark and 
obsequious secretary pushed aside one of 
the black velvet curtains, and stood ther« 
bowing deeply. 

“His Excellency the French Ambassa 
dor asks to see your Royal Highness,” he 
said. “He understands that Your Royal 
Highness has just arrived in Washington.” 

“Tell His Excellency that I will be with 
him immediately !” said Prince Maximilian 
Heinrich. “Gnddigstes Fraulein, you will 
pardon me? All Washington has dis 
covered that—the Prince is here!” He 
took Valerie’s nerveless hand in his and 
kissed it lightly. Hus lips were very cold 


satisty 
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for vour needs ts sure to be found tn 


our latest catalogue, sent on request 
Perhaps it’s the beautiful Upright 
shown above, the smallest and least 
| expensive /vers & Pond. Dainty and 


finished to the last degree, it a big 
little piano with an agreeable surprise 


as to price, 
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| IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





“Leb’wohl, Prinzsessin!” he said with a 
queer deep note in his voice. “Farewell 
until 
He released 
tions, Arnett!” 
The obsequious black secretary had al 
ready begun to bow them out. At the part 
ing of the heavy black velvet curtains, Va 
lerie, blind and faint, found herself sweep 
ing to the floor in her stateliest drawing- 
room curtsey; for one must not forget 
what is due to Princes of the Blood 

\s she rose from that deep salutation 
she looked her last upon his great, lithe 
figure in its brilliant dress—white and sil 
ver and blue. He was smiling at her, but 
his golden-hazel eyes were deep and 
tragic. In all her life she had never seen 
anyone look so lonely. Once more his lips, 
still smiling sadly, framed the words, “Un 
til another star!” Then the secretary 
dropped the black curtain, and shut him 
out of her life forever. 


her hand. “My felicita 


In war-ridden Tripoli the Italians have 
already laid the foundation for a system ot 








public instruction. 


another star!” 
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New York City 
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¥ appearance fe 

rd a mains until pow 
der is washed off 

NADINOLA Purified by a new 





process. Prevents 


unburn and return of discolorations. “he 
increasing popularity is wonderful 
White, Klesh, Pink, B) By leading 
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OSTRICH RANCHING 


If one of the birds finds a wet spot 
and wallows, the feathers are practically 
ruined, as the mud and water take off the 
floss of the feather and renders it friable; 
but the dealers use them in making up 
plumage accessories. 

Ostrich chicks peep much like a 
key, but the sound ts deeper-throated 


tur- 
The 











BABY OSTRICHES 


( all, 
The 
for 


grown birds have a_trumpet-like 
somewhat similar to that of the lion 
raising of the chicks 1s rather trying, 
they must have great at- 
tention till they are sev- 
eral weeks old, needing 


protection from _ rain, 
from a heavy wind, 
from every kind of an- 
imal and from fright. It 
is said that the ostrich 
has practically no rea- 


soning sense, that all its 


actions are instinctive, 
and thus they frighten 
easily, this being the 
principal cause of loss. A 
small dog will easily 
stampede a whole troop, 
but a large dog makes 
them very angry and as aha 
they will always fight 


one who comes within striking distance 


Oddly enough a rat scares them abso- 
lutely witless. 

In a fright the birds stam- 
pede, losing all idea of the prop- re 
er thing to do \s the stam- vy 


pedes usually occur at night, 
they run into fences and get torn 
and maimed, sometimes so badly 


that they must be killed. The 
ostrich is a very curious bird, 
and if one enters an enclosure 


where there are numbers of them, 
he will be literally picked to 
pieces. every bright object on 
the clothing the birds will pick 


at and try to eat, often succeed- 

ing in removing a button or 

something of that sort, and many 

instances are known of birds A sg 
\l 


nipping and swallowing jewelry 
The head of the ostrich is small, 
its eyes large, the latter being clear and 
far-sighted. On its native African heath 
the ostrich consorts much with the zebra 
The latter has a keen of hearing, 
and thus, with the abnormal sight of the 
bird, both are protected. The 
of the ostrich is proverbial; and 
Pickrell farm in Arizona one ot 


sense 


voracious 
if 
the 


ness 
the 
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big males got into a ludicrous situation 
because of this Within the enclosure 
where this bird was ts a corn crib, filled 


One day the small 
an employee, and 
vered it. By much 
get into the 
\ “belly-full” 


with corn on the eat 
was left open by 
soon the ostrich disc 
maneuvering he managed to 
crib, and began to 


door 


orec¢ 


~ 





FROM THE SHELI 
was insufficient and he kept on till his 
neck was full to the very ill He ate the 
food. cob and all, the cobs going down 


So, when he 
the crib 
the 


lengthwise 
wanted to leave 
and enjoy digesting 
meal, he couldn’t bend 
his neck to get out the 
door He tried in every 
possible way, but the 
neck full of corncobs 
wouldn’t bend, and 
stormed about in the crib 
erociously till the 
were compelled to 
out a lot of the 
which the crib 
was made and permit 
him to emerge 
Chere is little 
= among the birds. On the 
Pickrell farm of 4 
been 111, and at tl 
500 birds only ei 
k ostrich 


he 


quite 
men 

1 
kno¢ K 


] 
Siats of 


illness 
OCKEI 
~() 
ie 


elit 


birds not one has ever 
Pan-American of 3, 


have been in hospital \ 


el 
S1¢ is 


as a sick 


treated much the same 
hen, only on a large scale; and 
this is the case with everything 


connected with the industry. On 


the Pickrell farm we went to one 
of the breeding pens. The nest, 
with fourteen big eggs, was on a 
barren spot in the center of the 
pen, which embraces half an 


acre. The hen bird paid no at- 
tention to us other than walking 
stately fashi and 


off in a n ex- 
hibiting her magnificent feathers 
in much the same manner of 
: ladies of the fashionable world. 
Che rooster, however, took um- 
D DOI brage at our intrusion. He 
UT’ stalked wrathfully back and 
forth close to the fence, drum- 


ming wings against his legs. As we paid 


no attention, he challenged us. Getting 
down onto the ground, he stretched out 
his wings te their greatest leneth, laid his 
neck on-fiis back, with head erect and 
constantly swavine back and forth, emit 
ted shrill hissings and then a boom or 


two, and dared us «x 
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ness of a clean skin 
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| Vital Farming Problems and the 
| Cost of Living 


(Continued from page 13) 


storage and conserved by manufacture into 
palatable and nutritious sauces, jellies and 
jams, is bound to decrease instead of in 
crease. 

Much has been said of the effect upon 
food values of the modern method of 
holding foodstuffs by cold storage, and it 
is usually argued that cold storage oper 
ates to increase food prices A Cold 
Storage Commission has just made a thor 
ough study of the industry as it is oper 
ated in Massachusetts. The report is most 
interesting and throws an entirely different 
light upon cold storage than that hitherte 
held. The commission points out that any 
agency which operates as does cold stor 
age, to increase the general volume of pro 
duction of certain foodstuffs by making it 
possible for producers and dealers to mat 
ket their stocks throughout the entir: 
year, instead of being confined to a few 
months, must have the effect of lowering 
prices. Furthermore, it is reasoned that 
any influence which acts, like cold storage, 





THIS FIELD YIELDS FORTY BUSHELS OF 


WHEAT TO THE ACRE 


to distribute the supply of the commodi 
ties affected more evenly throughout the 
year, by enabling the surplus of the season 
of natural plenty to be held over to meet 
the demand in the season of natural scarc- 
ity, must tend to make prices more uni 
form. The commission concludes, there- 
fore, that cold storage helps to make prices 
lower and steadier. The logic of this con 
clusion is unassailable. It is confirmed 
moreover, by statistics showing the price 
movement of eggs, butter and poultry in 
an earlier period before the introduction 
of cold storage, and in recent period under 
the cold storage regime. This report com 
pletely explodes the fallacy that cold stor- 
age is a cause of the increase of the cost 
of living. ‘ 

Much stress has been laid on the fact 
that too large a part of the cost of food 
is due to the method of distribution, and a 
determined effort is being made to elimin 
ate the middleman. This is impossible, for 
the middleman plays an important part in 
the role of business. And the larger the 
community the more necessary he becomes 
By rearranging the delivery system of 
small grocers, bakers, milkmen and butch 
ers, all traversing the same routes and 
covering the same territory it may be pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of distribution 
but there is less hope of tangible results 
along this line than in the other directions 
already discussed 

There should be some comfort for the 
struggling heads of families in this fore 
cast of plentiful and still cheap food. The 
time will come, saving catastrophies of 
plague or earthquake when our population 
will demand more bread than can be pro 
duced, but that day is many generations re- 
moved, and so far as we now see, our 
children’s children will have abundant 
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extended an 


Simple Ways of Telling Good | 


Food from Bad. 


(Continued from page 50) 


Hardly three weeks had passed until 
it seemed as if the town of Mercer had 
gone mad on the pure-food question. Mrs. 
Marcon and her neighbor were talking 
over the results of John’s experiments thie | 
next day when another neighbor dropped | 
in, and soon thereafter the Housekeepers’ | 
Experiment Club was formed, and as one | 
grocer expressed it some time later, “It 
was a sorry day for us men who feed | 
the town when those women got to nos 

about. They don’t stop at nothin’. A 
man can’t sell things in this town now un- 
less he’s got the personal guarantee of Dr 
Wiley on all his stuff.” 
The club met once a week and tested | 
food which its members were feeding 
husbands and children, and if doubt 
cast upon any article the man from| 
whom it was bought was invited to the| 
next meeting and had his eyes opened. | 
\nd oh! how blind they all let on to be. 

When Mr. Butter Merchant came he 
was shown how  oleomargarine — 
renovated butter, sold as good fresh but- 


the 
their 
was 





| 


ter, had been detected. Mrs. Baker was| 
mistress of ceremonies and said: “This is 
such a simple thing to dco—if one only 


knows how—that I wonder we have been | 
consuming so much renovated butter and | 
paying for fresh.” 


S SHE talked she put a piece of butter 
about the size of a small chestnut into 
an ordinary tablespoon and melted it over 
a candle, stirring it with a match. When 
it was all melted she lowered it into the 
flame and soon there was a sputtering and 
noise to be heard. “If this had been as 
represented, friends, there would have 
been no noise and a great deal of foam, 
instead of a great noise and no foam as 
you see here. I have not tested this,” 
and she held up a small plate of buttery 
looking material, “but I suspect it is oleo- 
margarine.” Two tablespoonfuls of fresh 
milk were put into an ordinary milk bot- 
tle, and it was set in a pan of boiling 
water on the stove, and when hot a tea- 
spoonful of the buttery material was added 
and the mixture stirred with a bit of wood 
until it was melted when it was set on ice 
to harden, which it did in a single lump— 
showing it was oleomargarine—instead of 
the solidified particles being in granular 
form and scattered through the milk as it 
should have been if genuine butter. 


But Mr. Butter Merchant was to be 
confronted with even worse “trade cus- | 
toms,” for with four tablespoonfuls of 
butter and an equal amount of hydro- 
chloric acid and a tiny bit of iron alum 


mixed in a teacup and put in a pan of boil- 
ing water Mrs. Baker proved to him that 
the most dangerous chemical, formalde- 
hyde, had been used to preserve his but- 
ter, for at the end of five minutes the 
mixture became purple in color, proving 
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the preservative was there. 
The grocer whose shelves were ladened 
with cheap extracts soon made a change 
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when the Experiment Club 


him to attend 


He usekeepe rs’ 
Invitation to 


the next meeting. One of his vanilla con- 

icoctions needed no other test than to | 
shake the bottle vigorously, to show that 
{caramel had been used instead of vanilla, 


the brown foam that 
bottle condemned it 


for 
ol the 
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has a colorless foam when ote shaken 
Lemon extract “with not eno gh of the an e ro ers 
oil of lemon to drown a micri be " as ex- | 
pressed by John Marcon, found itself swept . 
side by the Mercer housewives when they F ll d W t 
tried its purity by putting a teaspoonful a an inter 
of it into a tumbler with three teaspoon 
fuls of water. For 
clear instead of 
does wh 


M& GROCERYMAN lost his custom 

ers for canned goods owing to this 
club and its experiments, many housekeep 
ers decided to put up their own vegetables, 
fruits and pickles when they 


chemicals in some canned peas and pickles 
+} 


the solution remained %, 
f turbid as oil of lemon 
en water 1s added to it 
& 


discovered 


used to preserve the bright green appear 
ance of the fresh articles. Mrs. Marcon 
ed the way. She excitedly rang the tel 
phone bell and when the appointed “dem 


next club meeting an 
“I wish you would in 
vite Mr. Smith, my grocer, to our next 
meeting, and let me show him that I have 
found copper in those peas | bought from 
him. <All right. What? How did I find 
out? I mashed a teaspoonful of peas and 
put in the pulp three teaspoonfuls of water, 
then added thirty drops of hydrochloric 
acid and a bright new twopenny nail. | 
put that in a cup and placed it in a pan of 


nstrator” of the 
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Sampson, reaching hastily for 
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“No,” she replied with a smothered lit- 
tle yawn, “not—not very | forgot my 
scarf.” 

They were 
ments. 

“Nice tea, 
Mr. Everson. 

“Yes-s,” she agreed nervously. An- 
other long silence. She fidgeted at every 
sound, She did not comprehend in the 
least about what he was talking. Present 
ly she found herself saying “good-night” 
very mechanically. 

“I guess I'll have to hustle or I'll miss 
my train,” he murmured, “I couldn’t do 
that, for I have two exams tomorrow. I'll 
bring that candy down next week if | 
may.” 

“Oh, I don’t 
Eleanor nervously. 

“Al right, | won’t—I’ll send it,” he an- 
swered gruffly 

“You needn't,” snapped Eleanor cross- 
ly, and this time they didn’t even say 
“oood-night.” 

“I just hate him,” thought Eleanor as 
she fumbled for the door knob, “1! just de- 
test him!” A sudden shiver of dismay 
shook her, the door was shut fast! She 
leaned against it weak with astonishment 
Footsteps on the path frightened her still 
more, but she sighed with relief when she 
realized that it was only her recent caller 
Ile stepped lightly across the veranda, 
caught up his forgotten book and was 
passing the door again when she let out a 
little frightened exclamation. 

“What's the matter?” he asked 

“T am locked out,” she stammered 

“Why don’t you ring the bell?” 

“Ring the bell!” She drew herself to 
a queenly height and stared at him through 
the dim light “You——” she began 
haughtily, but then the tears came. “Oh, 
I don’t know what to do,” she moaned, “I 
don’t know what to do!” 

He came over to her swiftly. “I am 
awfully sorry,” he whispered contritely 
“I’m a beastly cad to get you in all this 
trouble, but please don’t cry”—he patted 
her awkwardly—“just you wait, I'll get 
you in somehow, maybe some other door’s 
open,” he suggested brilliantly. 

.o,” she said forlornly, “Mother had 
Mary lock up, and she always locks every- 
thing.” 

“Couldn’t you whistle to them?” 

“Third floor and they sleep awfully!” 
she objected laconically. 

He cast a quizzical glance at the ve- 
randa pillars, a balcony loomed dark above 
them. ?” he asked. 


still again for several mo- 


Miss Rosalie’s,” suggested 


care about it,” replied 


“No, 


“What's above this? 
“The sewing-room.” 
“Well, I'll shin up that post and get in 

there, that’s near the stairs, isn’t it?” 

She poured out horrified objections, 
then copious directions and finally watched 
him in delighted terror as he crawled slow- 
ly up the post, clinging to the rose vines 
After an interminable interval she heard a 
soft whistle 

“Locked!” he breathed hoarsely. She 
leaned wearily against the balustrade and 
watched his perilous decent. He landed at 
her feet somewhat rumpled but smiling 

“Don’t you care,” he comforted, 
“there'll be some other way. Aren’t there 
some cellar stairs? At home I always 
sneak in the cellar and up the kitchen 
stairs !” 
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CURFEW AND THE OGRE 


She smiled faintly and led the way 
around the graveled drive to the bulkhead 
doors. Bolted on the inside! She seemed 
in an apathy of fright by this time, but the 
more frightened she became the more dar- 
ing grew her companion. Halfway back 
the driveway he paused at a screened cel- 
lar window. 

“Hello! 
softly. 

“But the screen is spring locked,” mur- 
mured Eleanor dolefully through her 
handkerchief. 

He knelt on the pebbles, fumbled with 


This window is open,” he said 


his knife and triumphantly swung the 
shutter open. “What's underneath ?” 
“Nothing—it’s just the furnace coal 


bin and it isn’t filled yet—the stairway is 
just a little beyond, and the cook ’most al- 
ways forgets the door,” murmured 
joyously. 

He balanced himself on the sill while 
she held the screen, it was hinged from 
the top and swung inward. He held gin- 
gerly to the sill a moment and then drop- 
ped to the coal heap beneath. As _ she 
stared down into the gloom she could dis- 
tinguish the white blur of his coat. 

“All right,” he murmured hoarsely, 
be in soon.” 

As she listened to his fumbling uncer- 
tain steps across the concrete she became 
conscious of faint sounds of an opening 
door. She put an impulsive hand to her 
lips to smother a half muttered “Oh.” 

“What say?” he asked softly. 

“Nothing—I e 

“Well, that was locked,” he interrupted, 
“hold the screen; I’m going to grab for 
the sill.” 

“Oh!” gasped Eleanor, “I thought I 
heard something, and it scared me so that 
I let go of the screen and it shut again!” 

“Shut!” he ejaculated 

“Yes—shut,” echoed Eleanor foolishly 

“Suffering Ceasar! How do | get out 
of here?” came from the depths 

“| don’t know,” whimpered the girl. “I 
don’t know even how to get in.” She 
looked across the lawn at the waning 
moon. “Oh! oh!” she sobbed, “just see 
that moon! Oh, Mr. Everson! M—most 
m—morning, and I’m cold—and 
tired,” she buried her face in her hands and 
no longer tried to control her sobbing 
Suddenly she was aware of stealthy foot- 
falls on the graveled path, someone was 
approaching from the corner of the ve- 
randa. 

“Mr. Everson,” she whispered, “now 
there is a burglar!” 

“Don’t move or I'll shoot!” 
father’s firm voice behind her 

“It’s just me!” she gasped 
Eleanor !” 

He swept down upon her in surprise 
and pulled her to her feet He was 
wrapped in a long raincoat and looked ter- 
rifyingly tall in the faint light. “You!” 
he ejaculated; “what are you doing? | 
thought it was someone trying to get 
in——” 

“It was—it was me,” stammered 
Eleanor ungrammatically “You see, | 
came out and the door got shut—and——” 
Her voice trailed into miserable silence. 

“You ought to be spanked!” his voice 
rasped irritably, “the idea of prowling 
around waking everybody up! Haven't 
you sense enough to ring the bell? Come 


she 


“Tl 


SO) su 


said her 


“It’s just 
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AGENT 


Sell guaranteed hosiery for men, women, child- 
ren and infants. All styles and grades. Sani- 
tary white foot, split sole, rib top, bem top, 
mercerized silk. Ideal line for any man or 
woman. Sell every day in the year. Guaran- 
teed 4 months or pew hose free. Build up @ 
good, clean permanent business. Laura 
Davis, Okla. sold over $2,000 worth 
of hosiery. Write quick for sample 
to workers, A postal will do. 

THOMAS HOSIERY ©0., 502 Home St., 
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Curfew 
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ir we'll both t 


Os J re 


ake cold out 


here!” But he drew in a long breath of 
the cool fragrance of the ught as he 
was opening the door and looked up 
curiously at the stars before he went in 
| She had preceded him meekly, though she 
was shuddering at the glistening of his 
| revolver 

“Don’t wake your mother,” he com 
manded, “but hurry up.” 

She stood at the newel post twisting 
her fingers. “I can't,” she whispered with 
a sudden burst of courage, “Il can’t—not 
till we let him out.’ 

“Let who out?” 

“Mr. Everson—he’s down cellar.’ 

“What's he doing down cellar?’ 

“Tle—he was trying to get me in,” she 
stammered, “and he was awfully brave and 
he ” But her father was listening no 
longer He strode through the darkened 
dining-room, fumbled for the lights and 
tramped grimly through the house to open 





the cellar do 
“Come uj 


ly. And Mr 


awkwardly « 
stumbled on 
jerked himse 


nels were 


wr abruptly 
here!” he 


Everson came u 


commanded brief 


p He tripped 


yn the unfamiliar stairway, he 
the threshold and _ finally 
If into the room. His flan 


streaked with coal dust and cob 


webs, one hand. and sleeve were dripping 
with some sticky mixture Father and 
daughter stared at him 

“I think stammered Mr. Everson, 
“that | fell in your jam, but | beg your 
pardon, I am sure | do,” he ended hysteri- 
cally 

Mr. Ralph glared at the uthful in- 


truder. “lI tl 


‘ink you di l 


dignity. “There's the tas.” 


revolver tow 

The yout 
hands, then 
“l think I'll 
evading the | 

“I think 
sternly, leadi 
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jaunty atten 
ning, Miss R 
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vale ful eves that 
you will,” 
ng the 

vor the youth t 
ipt at dignity 
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way tot 


said, * 


got in safely.” 


@ agreed 


1 with 


He waved his 
his 
teet 
nered shiftily 
followed him 
eed his host 
he hall 
urned with a 
) 


“Good 


| am glad you 


washed 
fled his 


Eleanor watched him with round eyes 
“IT am glad, too,” she murmured, “an 
and—you needn’t bring that candy.’ 


“Darn th: 


sped through the opened door 


her terror 
controllably 


little mouth, 
her loosened 
“Go on u 


peratedly I 


wet with tear 


she 


ut candy!” he sj 


nittered as he 
In spite of 


found herself giggling un 
Her hand crept to her rosy 
her cheeks grew pinker and 


curls shook 


p!” ordered her 


jut she lifted | 
s, still shinin 


father 
1eT 


exXas 
still 


eyes, 


g with adventure 


and for the first time they really looked 
it each other. Something caught at the 
heart of the man. He had a curious sense 
of looking at someone he had never seen 

or was it someone he had seen a vert 
long time ago? Instead of a naught 
little girl he was staring at a tall young 
woman, a young woman with appealing] 
lovely eyes, a young woman in shimmer 


ing white 
throat. He 


“Go on.” 
you had key 
awake hours 


and just as | 
out on a wil 

She put « 
peal 
“please don't 


with her 
shook himself roughly 


t me 
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mother’s 
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up long 
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wut a trembling 
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should think 
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th insomnia 
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Buy By Mail 


Direct from the Farm 


CAWSTON 


Ostrich Feathers 


» Save all middiemen's profits 
and import duties by buying 
direct from the farm at pro 
ducers prices. 


Cawston Special 
Selected .0O 


Plume Express 
—__ Prepaid 
The richest, heaviest, r t riant, 1 h plume you can 
buy. Typical of the matehie slues w , ude Ca 
ostrich fe farm t t ected m t } “ m 
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rite for New ett 
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id how t vel ! i ed 
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We guarantee quick delivery ia cstent condi 
tion —- your money back if not satisfied, and we 
give a written guarantee to replace any feather 
that does not give satisfactory service. Our 
guarantee is backed by a million dollars. 


Have your Old Feathers made New 


We will re-cdye, re ri « make them over 
into this sea i new elec le wail 
to write send u r feathe Whe we 
ee Line i wewl ray W“ ! ae 
with the ind gq \ re 
turn charwe whet 
We now have Stores in New York City and Chicago 
from wi ‘ ne! “ 
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our bearest a 





Pawelen Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 97, So. Pasadena, Cal 

Dept. 97, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Dept. 97, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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All Colors 
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Agents Wanted. No Investment Needed 


Long-Life silk Co., Box 609, Pottstown, Pa. // 
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Royal Engraving Co., 812 Walnut S! 














“My boy was raised on 


ESKAYS FOOD 


He hearty, well developed, with 
firm solid flesh, has never been sick, 
and | attribute al/ to his good nour- 
ishment. 

“As his picture speaks for itself, 


know it will induce many mothers to | 


use your valuable food.” 


Mrs. N. R. Guestin, Gardner, Mass. 
| Thousands do use “Eskay’s” 
Re | 

“Eskay” children, but even more use it 

on the advice of the family physician. 

“Ask your doctor” and let us mail 
TEN FEEDINGS FREE 
122 Aveh Street, Philadelphia 


free 10 feedings of I 
ful for mot) t 


Smith, Aline A Freneh Co., 
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Curfew and the Ogre 


(Continued from page 91) 


But 
he 


out there in the cold all those hours.” 
her head drooped despairingly for 
would not even look at her. 

On the landing above them the pre- 
monitory click of the clock about to strike 


sounded through the silent hall. Alas for 
those romantic, frenzied hours beneath 
the moon! Alas for those weary’ hours 


of sleeplessness! The clock toned one 
She looked at him despairingly. 


Two! 
He glared at her angrily. 
Three! And then it went on strik- 


ing until it had struck eleven. 

She leaned weakly against the wall, he 
clutched with surprise at the railing and 
there in the dim light the battle between 


them ended in a vainglorious burst of 
laughter. She tried to smother her tem- 
pestuous giggles, he choked with the 


Homeric stifling of his mirth. 

“And I thought—oh! I| thought it was 
morning,” she faltered. With an absurd- 
ly youthful happiness he caught her hand 


and they raced upward like two scurry- 
ing children. ‘ 

“What are you doing?” demanded a 
voice above them. 


They stopped guiltily at the sound 
normal tones. 

“L-laughing,’ 
laughing, mumsie! 

Isabelle candle in hand, her hair 
tumbling girlishly over her shoulders, a 
shawl trailing loosely about her bared feet 
\nd while she stared at them Eleanor fled 
still laughing. 

rom the stair below the man smiled 
up into his wife’s puzzled eyes. “Isn’t she 
youngladyish!” he murmured chuckling, 
“have you noticed how grown up! Locked 
out! Can you remember that night of the 
Schuylersville dance when you were locked 
out and were scared and you cried on my 
shoulder and The laughter died in 
his eyes and he stared up at her like a 
lost child. “Isabelle—why, Isabelle—I’ve 
been getting old,” he ended piteously, “why 
didn’t you stop me?” 


giggled Eleanor, “just 


stor rd, 


She shook her head. “I couldn’t stop 
myself,” she answered wearily. “I used 
to try to but it’s no use. I’m old inside 
Good-night.” 

She had almost reached the doorway 


when he sprang after her. “Belle, dear! 
he whispered eagerly, “let’s not—let’s not 
be old! Let’s go look at the stars!” he 
blurted almost boyishly awkward, “they 


look just the way they did that night in 
Schuylersville !” 

She turned in sheer amazement, her 
tired eyes staring in wonder. Then sud- 


denly the candle dropped recklessly as she 
held out her hands impetuously. “Of 
course! she breathed with a_ sudden 
triumphant feminine flash of logic, “of 
course, the stars do—because they always 
look that way—eveu after ten o'clock!” 


An Anachronism 


\ South Dakota railroad is noted for 
its execrable roadbed. A new brakeman 
was making his first run over the road at 
night and was standing in the center of 
the car, grimly clutching the seats to keep 
erect. Suddenly the train struck a smooth 
place in the track, and slid along without 
a sound. Seizing his lantern, the brake- 
man ran for the door. “Jump for your 
lives!” he shouted. “She’s off the track!” 


—Success. 











McCall's Magazine for September 1912 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 

accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, 

and on washing afterward it was discovered 
that the hair was completely removed. We named 
the new discovery MODENE. lt is absolutely 
harmiess, but works sure results. Apply fora few 
minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It Cannot Fail. If the growth be light, one appli- 
cation will remove it; the heavy growth, such as 
the beard or growth on moles, may require two or 
more applications, and without slightest injury or 
unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward 

Modene supersedes Electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement and recommended 
y all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail in safety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by letter with your full address 
written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 89, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
OF We Offer $1000 for failure or the Slightest Injury 
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Tnheard of 
values--really 
wonderful bar 
wains in beauti- 
ful, dependable 
furniture. 

Now, for the first 
time you may 
buy the very fin 
estfurniture 
direct from the 






t y 
uaranteed 






not to eal werack. Extra ame @ 
rigid frame. Carve front posts. Wide arms maker and at a 
Large seat, 20 in. #q., over oil tempered steel S1 UPENDOUS 
springs. Price only $2.98. Order by No 21. | SAVING! 


Over 1,000,000 Customers 


For the A ive owned and operated the 
largest furniture f« world selling direct to the user 
OVER 1,000,000 Satish c cl STOMERS No salesmen--manu 
facturers, agents or jobbers to pay. We sell direct to you 


30 Days’ Free Trial We take all the risk 


fer ~patover you 
it for a whole month--then decide. If not perfectly satisfactory 
in every way, just return it and we'll re bond all you paid, with trans 
portation charges both ways 


Write for Our Catalog —FREE 4 


Our magnificent catalog is free for the asking. Your 
choice over 6,000 different bargains -- beds, chairs, sewing 
machines ; everything you need to beautify your home on this amaz 
ingly liberal plan. Send just your name and address to-day 


LINCOLN, LEONARD & 08., Saiz 2*86 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCE: The C 
@. 


‘ontinental and Commercial National Bank 
f Chicago 





pase 30 years we 
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want use 








The largest bank in the wor 
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LOW PRICES “". FENCE 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than woud—all better. For Lawns 

Churches, Parks, et« Write for Pattern ook and Bank offer 
THE WARD FENCE Co., Box 600, DECATUR, !ND. 
iz RE samples « eeler’ - éuperior Cold 
Cream, Cold Cream Soap (finest mace 


for skin and complexion) and ** KWIT” b aniches disagreeab| 








Send Se enue © over postage for liberal 





odors. Also booklet, ‘* The Secret of Beauty Cc. ’ KEELER 
Cco., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa 
When answering ads mention McCALL’'S 
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vs WATER| PROOF = 


Made from Stork Sheeting, 
water-proof. Button over 
regular diaper. Prevent baby’s clothes 
from getting wet and mussed, thus 
saving washing. White, light weight, 
easily cleansed. Price, 50 cents. 
Get the Genuine 
STORK is our registered trade-mark 
and exclusive property. 
ing it on the goods you buy. 
dealer hasn’t STORK $+ goods, 
mail goods to you upon receipt of price. 
Write for free booklet. 
THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. 6-S Boston, Mass. 
Also Makers of Stork Baby Shoes and Stork Absorbent Dianers 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 


Insist on see 
If your 
we will 














; . Beautiful, new, attra 
Sizes and Prices} tive patterns. Mack 
9xGft. $8.50] in all colors. Easily 

~is eaned arranted to 
9x 74g ft. 4 00 wear Woven in one 
9x9tt. 450],,; Reversible. 
9x 10% ft.5.00 Straight from the 
9x 12tt. BHO; makers and id 
9x 15 ft. 3.50 direct at one profit. Money 
9x 15{t. 6 refunded if not satisfactory. 








Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors —free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 695 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 














UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; = 

pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- a =~) fea) =p} 
manent; promotions reg r; vacations with = 

pay; thousands of vacancies every month; all >| 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere J no lay - | - 
offs; no pull needed ommon ed on — 1A 

cient. Special money back g tee 3] 
write today for booklet it 1S FREE. - = > 


D1104, Washington, D. C. 
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Women Agents Wanted ! 


You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, skirts. handkerchiefs, 
etc. Write now for beautiful free samples 
and exclusive territory 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 323 Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y. 











New Cash Offer 


For Subscription Solicitors 


If you wish to devote either 
your entire time or only a 
few hours per week to a 
big money-making oppor- 
tunity, write at once for full 
particulars of McCall's ex- 


traordinary offer to hustlers. 


Address Circulation Manager 
The McCall Company, New York 

















Rainy Day Rug-Making 
(Continued from page 21) 


enthusiasm; it has the merits of cheapness, 
fastness and a range of color from the 
blue of heaven to simple blue-black. 
Grind a pound of powdered indigo to a 
paste with water. Mix it with hot water 
and add about three and three-quarter | 
pounds of newly slaked lime, stirring brisk- 
ly. Next add about two and three-quarter 
pounds of green copperas (clean crystal) 


and stir briskly. Mix and stir every now 
and then for two days. Half this recipe 
may be enough for your material. Wash 
the material free from grease and spots 
and put it into the dye wet. Before en- 
tering the material ladle out from the mix- 
ture into a tub or pot, a portion of the 
dye, and dilute it with water according, as 
the shade desired be dark or light. Bring 
the dye bath to simmering heat and work 
the material in it for two hours. If the 
shade seems too light add more dye; if too 
dark, add hot water, but remember to be- 
gin with a weak solution as it is always 
easier to make it darker. If you should 
have cut your material before dyeing, wind 
it loosely in skeins and hang in the open 
air where they may be easily shaken to 
insure even drying 

\ beautiful yellow is said to be ob- 
tained by rust water—water in which old 


iron has been allowed to lie. This certain- 
ly worth trying it only your| 
time and certainly is fast. It is great sport 
to experiment with dye pots out of doors, 
with faggot fires, near a fresh water brook, 


as costs 


is 





as was the method in olden times. How- 
ever, though not so picturesque, the range 
or gas stove are more convenient, and 


your cauldron may be the dishpan, clothes 
boiler or the preserving kettle 

And now my dyeing friend, arm your 
self with a couple of pokers and proceed 


What for? Why to poke and push and| 
lift the boiling cloth. Have a merry time, | 
but don’t be discouraged at a failure. You | 


have plenty more dye ready mixed and it | 


will last for weeks if you only remember | 
to stir it now and then and cover it from] 
dust. In laying out a design fold your 
burlap lengthwise through the center and 
mark the crease with chalk. (See dotted 
line on diagram No, 2.) Now fold it cross 

wise through the center and mark the 

crease. Mark off your border all around, 
equal width. Now, from poihts I and 2 
draw straight lines to point 3. By mass- 
ing your colors in these spaces and sep- 


arating them with a line of black you can’t 
fall short of a good result 


Both thekeen d Wrong 


“Oh, papa” she said, with a blush, | 
“young Mr. Chestnut, who owns so many 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, is coming 
again this evening and he says he wants 


to see you on some important business.’ 
“All right, my dear,” responded the old 
man, chucking her playfully under the 
chin: “I know what the young man wz — 7 
That evening Mr. Chestnut came 
point at once “Mr. Hendricks, 
boldly, “I want to ask you if 

laid in a stock of coal.” 


the 
said, 
have 


eighteen cents 
rising 


It an average of 
a school day per child to put the 
generation of this country through the 
elementary and high school, according to 
figures compiled by the United States 


costs 
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Standard for 30 years. 
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aes Pins are Made 


Look for the three acorn trade-mark 


of the Oakville Company (shown 
above) whenever you buy pins or safe 

ty pins Phe Oaky e factory Ulargest 

of its kind inthe world,as above shown) 
makes the finest goods of its kind, of 
which the following brands are leaders: 
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OAKVILLE CO., 377-C Broadway 
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Tailor-Make 
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145 Berks Street 
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Essential at Boarding Schools 


Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, Lid., 618 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A 


Orders can be pla 
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Bureau of Education 
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Schimoller & Mueller Piano Company, Dept. M. A. C. 29, Omaha, Neb. 


Mail This Coupon | Right Now 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company, Dept. M. A. C. 29, Omaha, Neb 
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VERY dress style looks its best 


when the plackets and seams are 


held smoothly in place with 


trade mark 
e triangle 


oat 
Pee 


fs 
Invisible & fy Hooks and 
Eyes ee) Eyes 
Se 10¢ 


Wen't Rust 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept D. . Philadelphia, Pa, 





Schenalies & Mueller | 


Pianos and Player Pianos’ 


With Our Girls 
Conducted by Valerie Willi 
is dev 


mg topics of timely imte and wmpor- 


Hardly a 


rest 


iance to our girls day goes 


by but leaves nearly everyone of us pus- 
ling over some problem or matter of con- 
duct that is immediate and personal to our- 


, , ” , 
Selves If you wil write us whenever 


you need help or advice, or % 


;can advise or help other girls 


nenever you 
wil 


») may 


need it, we will gladly print as many such 


letters as may be evanrane, Please ad- 
dress Miss Curtis, care of McCall’s Maga- 
lie, New ) rR Cll 
Do 
GIRLS only knew how attractive na- 
| turalness is, we surely would not see 
| so many rouged and powdered young 
| faces on our streets as we do. I never see 
1 group of girls of fifteen or sixteen with- 
out a heart throb of pleasure hey are to 
me the liveliest creatures in the world. | 
am thrilled by the thought of the wonder- 
ful possibilities of their young lives. They 
seem to me to be standing before an open- 


ing door, and | want to peep through and 


jsee what is beyond it for them. What 
joys or sorrows will be theirs? | ask my- 
|self. What use, for good or ill, will they 
make of their lives? What kind of homes 
will they make when, please God, their 
|time comes for that best of woman's 


blessings ? 
lf old heads could be 


put onto young 


shoulders, these girls, bless their hearts, | 
would think of all these things, too, but 
being young they don’t. They put off the 
evil day of thinking as fong as they can, 


intent only on gratifying the pleasure 
loving instincts bubbling up in their inno 
lcent hearts. There isn’t a sweeter sight 
to be seen than the bright, happy face of 
a young girl, but—I wish there didn’t al- 
ways seem to be a but, dear girls, to make 


me go to moralizing. I wish | could make 


everyone of you see and feel the charm 
of naturalness. Simply arranged hair, 
}modest dress, and, above all, your own 
|complexion, make you far more lovely 
'yes, and lovable, too—than all the arti 
| ficial aids to beauty in the world 
% 

NUMBERS of letters have come to me 
| in the past month, asking advice on 
many subjects Most of these have been 
answered by mail. To S., who writes 
from California to ask if I think she 
ought to go back to school and enter the 
high school, although she dropped out 


when she graduated from the eighth grade 


a year ago. I want to say that | do think| 
you should. If your help is not needed at | 
home, then I would advise you to do so. 
Get all the education you can, and em- 

brace every opportunity for culture and 
self-improvement, so as to make a broad- 
minded, intelligent woman of yourself 


Life will be so much better worth living | 
if you do this 

\ correspondent who signs _ herself 
“Homely Girl,” writes from North Da- 
kota to ask a remedy for self-conscious- 
ness. May I ask, girls, when you write, 
that you give me your real names? | 


will not betray confidence—be sure of that | 


but I shall feel that you really need my 
help, and that it will be worth my time 
jand trouble to answer you, if you 
that you trust me. 


show | 








Get This Genuine 


DOMESTIC 


pe | On a Month’s 


“a ___* | yy 
Gann. Free’ Trial 


mae ff Th 









newest m«¢ complete 






ith every modern convenience 
Insta taneous ad jt istment tor 
se of lock-stit w chain-stitch 
i tlibearing stand Smooth-run- 
ning silen seless. Beauti 
ful iden oak w iwork, hand- 
ru bbe iand highly polished. New 
how | head, perfectly balanced. 


A Good Machine for 49 Years °. Ly! = 


inent in the sewing machine fleld for 49 years. It’s the 
same machine that our grandmothers used the same 
machine that has found a place in over 2 


000,000 homes. 


Now offered with all the very latest improvements 


A Liberal Guarantee 1) pores euerantecs 


on dollar capital. We guarantee to repair free any 
Soar stic that wets out of order or replace itwitha 





new one. 


— FREE Trial Offer: ihe Domest w ce 


al mosit. Iry itin your 
cr seth ty ome PBSOLUTELY FREE if 
it is notall that we claim send it back at our expense 
If, after the month’s trial su find that you want to 
keep it, then you can A iv the rock bottom price on 
terms as low as $la month, No interest—no notes 


ot our Gis Deak. 


Write NOW For Big Free Book «. - 

he Domestic Learn all abo d 

refiabl. Domest WW te for fulli 

FREE 1 pr n. Yous yourne 
s whatever on't cond ens esetl Jus 


Wale of ones ; 12 


Semestic Sewing Machine Company 
Dept. 2186 19 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago. tl. 

















| WRITE FOR OUR NEW 


waa Book 
: 2 “2 FREE 


hance 
wit ut cost Many photographs 
from life. Describes a hundred aids 


to beauty and also listsall the newest 
’ Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


t 2 nteed 1 est pr M 


PARIS FASHION Co. 


CHICAGO 






let | 
Pay wh sat 
rT) x 

mat y ordinar 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES — WAVY SWITCHES 


APPROVAL. 





13, 20 in $1 95 
20 22 in 2.00 
ro 24 in 4.00 
2 < 26 in ° 5.95 
3 oz, + 30 in 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in., Natural Wavy . $4.95 
Crescent Chignon, First Quality 

Natural Wavy Hair ‘ . 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 344 oz., Wavy 4.95 


200 other sizes and 
Switches 


Wigs, Ladies’ 


grades of 


50c to $50.00 


and Men's $5 to $50.00 


nd long sample of y r hair and des 
want We will ser 1 prepaid ON 
APPROVAL if mu find it per y satis 
factory and & bargain remit the price. If not 
return to tare peculias und gray shade 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate 
Write for our NE W HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 49, 209 State St., 


l wanes EVERY WOMAN 


in America to have one of my beautiful feathers. 
French Ostrich. Extra wide silken 
fibers, male stock, direct from the 
farm, 16 in. long $3.00 (worth $5.00) ; 
18 in. long $5.00 (worth $7.50); 20 
in. long $7.3 0; (worth $10 00). 
Willow Plume Bargains 
3-ply, guaranteed hand tied, as 
broad as lo ng : 18x18 in #-s 00; 
19x19 in. $6 ; 20x20 in 7 bu: 
». $10.00. Because of these 
low prices, cash must accompan 
orders. If you are not delighted, 
ALL will promptly return your money. ¢ 
col ORS Your old ostrich feathers, no matter how worn, 
. . made into lovely willow plume or French feather, 
Write for particulars and catalog of high grade feathers and hair goods 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.447, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 


FAY ‘Ideal” xcs“ 


porters Easiest ad- 


Fit fine, 


Chicago 


























st waist 
1 N wrink Stay up smoot} 
feel fine wear fine Save darning. M 
fort e s er r winter ( ir picasea 
x! 1. Cheapest for fatl 
e regular lengt with same superior yarns, 
a. st es for mer women. boys and 
girls Ww rer on receipt of pr 
Satisfaction or ‘money back. . rite for 


The. Fay Stocking Co. Box 105, Elyria. oO. 
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BEAUTIFULLY 
EMBROIDE REDIUS 


11. This be 
4a fie — is epee of = 
aN . 





fine quality linon. 
The front is elab- 

orately em- 
\\ broidered with 
a)! pe | =P 





7 wash 
fA . ane te 
floss; narrow 
tucks on either 
side outline 
the center 
panel; attach- 
ed tucked col- 
lar; full length 


sleeves, tucked 
cuffs. Buttons 
74 
7 invisibly in back. 


Comes in white 
7 only. Sizes 32 to 
44 inches bust 
w7measure. be sure to 
state size wanted. 
If upon receipt of the 
waist you do not find it worth at least 
double our price, send it right back and 
we will refund your money, also 
postage. 
Our reason for advertising this beautiful waist at 
50c. postage paid, is to show every reader of this 
magazine one of the wonderful we offer and 
interest them in our free catalog. 






bargains 

























SEND FOR FREE LARGE 


FASHION CATALOG 


Showing hundreds of the latest Fall and 
Winter Stylesin preepening to wear for Men, 
Women and Children. e qpeneniny to 
save you one-fourth to one-half 


thing purchased from us. _ASK FOR CATALOG 3 A 








Ref.: Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


INDIANA AVE & 26% ST 


BR 


ee) 
CHICAGO 











Design No, 4901 \ 


This Splendid 
Black Satin Pillow Top 


out? Only 50c fredine: 


Including : 

1 Pillow Top with the handsome American Beauty 
Rose design exactly as shown above, stamped on hae 
quality BLACK SATIN; also 

1 Diagram Lesson, specially written and illustrated, 
showing every stitch number_d; also 

1 Premium Art Book, new ciition, showing over 
500 newest embroidery designs, and 

6 SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN FLOSS in proper shades to commence em- 


broidering above design. All this seat by mail, prepaid, 
for only $0c—one-third less than the regular retail cost of 


tbe pillow top alone. 
W : N enclosing only $0c, stamps or silver, giving 
rite ow your dealer’s name, for this great bargain. 


Richardson Silk Co. 305-309 W. Adams St. 




















9 TAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide 
G. A. LEWIS, 6 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 

















Etiquette and Deportment 
Conducted by Muriel Grace 
* rb W ILI 


offend no one willingly” is the 
of perfect deportment 
gracious ts not to ve insincere, 
many pers ns J 
imagine, for n me can be 
rudy ¢ without a 
to be so, and this desire elimin 
lypocrisy 
accepted rules which 
mduct of men and 
merely the crystatiication of 


and 


ann 
gQuette iii COMmuUNIcalions 


as SO isny 


urteous Wish 





the soctal ¢ 


gov 
vomen are 


erin 


fhose wishes impulses which society 
defines as et 
Should be addressed to 


Etiquette Di 


o. 
Miss Grace, care 


irtmeni 


Pansy.—It i 
else to judge w 
man really lo 
for you to think of 
speaks of it. Since 
it 1s not 


impossible for anyone 
iether or not the 

It is not 
that at all 
you are only 
surprising that your 
thinks you are too young to “go” ‘ 
man so much older Your senate 
should be boys and girls of your own ag 

ANXION | am not sure that I unde 

stand what you mean by asking if it is 
“proper to exchange compliments with a 
young man.” It is not necessary to tell a 
man what you admire in him, etc. If yor 
accept his friendship, he will take it for 
granted that his qualities are pleasing t 
you. 2. If he pays you a compliment, you 
may thank him, or acknowledge it in an 
inconspicuous way in your conversation 

Treat the and brothers of th 
young man you engaged to just as you 


5 
! young 
necessary 
until he 
fourteen 
m ther 


es you 


sisters 


are 


would your own sisters and brothers. Let 
your conduct be natural and friendly \ 
trace of deference to their wishes and 
opinions is a graceful compliment, and 


you may be sure they will appreciate it 
4 A girl with your blond coloring should 
be able to wear almost any light color in 
the evening. Blue, pink, green, yellow 
and lavender are all becoming. Which one 
would be most becoming depends upon | 
the exact tints of your complexion, and the | 
shade of coloring in hair and eyes. A girl 
who is a brilliant blond can wear —— k to 
advantage, and she can also we é 
more becomingly than a pale aiel wi th aa 
hair 


A Scuoor Girt 1. It is most conven 
tional, of course, to speak to the brid 
| first, but if she is occupied at the moment 
with someone else, it would not be wrong | 
to congratulate the groom, and remain in 
conversation with him until the bride ts | 
free. 2. The time when the girl shall re-| 
ceive her engagement ring is entirely a 
matter of choice, but the most usual wa 
is for her to have it soon after the el 
gagement has been announced. 3. “Ladies | 
first” is an accepted social rule, and it 
would be quite unnecessary for you to in 
sist on the man drinking first after he has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brive BeEtt.—t! 
wear her dresses above her shoe tops, un- 
| less she is unusually oy 2. She may wear 
| her hair in any simple, becoming way. The 
| most suitable for school girls is a low 
|pompadour formed by combing the hair 
| back rather loosely. It may be tied at the 
top with a ribbon to hold it in place. Then 


= you the glass 
A girl of fifteen should 


have it hanging in a long braid down the 
back. 3. If a young man asks if he may 
take you home after an entertainment, you 
may thank him and tell him that you will | 
be glad to go with him | 











To Have and To Keep Your 


Floors Beautiful and New Use 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


y= hR hoor mav be of the finest wood ‘ 
ot the most exp ‘ Lhey may be old 
or new, pa ited or t nted ta ed ‘ l 
tained or youl | ler t« vert ‘ 
aia a oleu vet ELAS TICA, theone 
perfect floor Varn she pre erve them al t 
an ela.tic, bright, durable w iterproot f 
ELASTICA dries hard over night tive 
morning you'll have a beautiful, lustrous floo 
which is marproof, waterproof and “boy-proot 
Send for Book 89 
How to Finish Flo Home Edition, Profusely il trated 
rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautifa Als 
usk for r aast of exquistialy c vlored post ——~ h ng handsom 
interi which will be sent with our compliments. Address 


29 Broadw ay, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, U., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 


or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can 


Ask Your Dealer 
I Elastica Elastica 
» i Elastica t 





Send Us Your 


8 Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


) New Rugs 






y our improv : method of weaving 
aan bent f r totally differe 
m «any _ ruge woven fi old 
carpets. Kead anh mrantee, Ou ist 
sta a tes at fa poses 
A ye 
Rugs, 75e ‘and up 
tif 5 r tast ain, 
enta fit for any yur r 
arantes o. to wear t } 


iPr * 
We Pay F reight 


§ carpete are 


y ' ey non ~ r? bail 
he fe 
OLSON RUG CO., ae a56, 40 cia § St., Chicago 
\é vvord ti THR i) 








to) ot PN Gk Stee Batlle dele! 
Wherever You Live—Write 
For His Free Catalog 





Prepare for Autumn Homefurnishing Now APersonal 
Word 


Witht ‘ t Rig aren Cata you can select anything vou want Furniture, 

Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, Ranges, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines, Baby Carriages, Go-Carts, Silver- 
ware, Dishes, Phonographs, Washing Machines, Clocks, et« toa greater advanta than if you 
were t y t per ia even the urwest city stores: because we 




























h high, wide oa ifted and 
t i reo 






black = an leather over 









Write for New, ‘Big Free Catalog Today 
Spear & Co. Dept. 1-5 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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urtes 


‘Pay When Convenient the 


homelover needs 


Spear 
t 
Pittsburgh 


prosperous Class 
iw 


ffer you not y a vastly larger and better stock to wn al 
cal 

fro but your selecth« are made right at home i 

wi ir fami nae eihew oe 


Your credit is good with us VW ™ 
t the SpearsSystem 
tf r t ty of Credit lo the 
every- Nation I want 
where, « 1.000.000 families 


Take A Month to Decide “He b 


furnishand beau 

sil . . ‘ tify ou 
ney . st , ' sent I ask for 
er tribute lo my 


BIG ROCKER BARGAIN “A 


S WOrK 
Write for my 
Order No. C. W. 531. Price, $4.95. Free Catalo 
Terms 76c Cash, 50c ~erenart 


rich and 


average 


of me 

elped us to 
r homes.” 
no high 
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Simplified, q Protect Your 
vec cig, Sweeping ‘* Pirate 


een § >) )6«©=6Ones 
“BISSELL’S At Night 


With the Improved 
BEARING Sweeper Dr. Denton 








A mere touch prope while the * 
ra i r brush lift the RY (Lt 4 
1 " t of the carpet 
fey if ithe pant 
Yiy Garments 
wet ‘ tive pleas . 
ul of a drudget N , 
~e , Aeriaa tes and get unbroken sleep 
Cane _ Sweupe for yourself. 
: _ = oi ; : The Dr. Denton Garments 
' ; ul c carpets cover body, feet and 
i aan were ams hands. Feet are part of the 
' ‘ Garment Hands are cov 
en ope ‘ a ered by cuffs that turn down 
, : : and close with dra etrir 
. $, , es - Made from our I lastic, 
' = ‘. VL REAI | Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
RISSELL'S ' : , Wool Fabric, specially de 
s I an | la vised to give most healthful 
»”) t Write for booklet sleep The knit fabric car 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 61, Grand Rapids, Mich. 









off, Prevent 
often lead to pneumonia or other dang 
Made in eleven Sizes for children 








practical ideas on Healthful Sleep 
Be sure you yet the ger ne Dr. 
“nts. Our trade mark own 
each garment If you cannot 
dealer, write sand we will see that y 














if bed covers 
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c 
er 
up 
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ries off perspiration and 

ntains even warmth 

are thrown 
lds 


ru 


te 


old Prices, 0c to $1.10, according to size 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 
Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary W: 
(x Gar- 


them 
ar 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
530 Dean Street, Centreville, Mich. 


which 
S$ aliment 
» ten years 
and style 


Al 
Ch aren. 


s attached 


2 satisfactor month said 

> my next door neighbor, in 

lie i s rt terval between 

\ . yy) etting her children ready 

i} for the school year, un 

packing winter things and 

packing away summer ones, while dress 

making operations held the house in a 

stage of siege. “It seems to me that every- 

thing has to be renovated Uhe dining- 
room wall paper and Dora’s complexion ; 

net 


Would you think that any child of mine 
would let herself go the way Dora does in 
hot weather. | warned her to wear a hat, 
and to look out for her hair and complex 
ion. But no, indeed; despite the fact that 


‘ 
she’s going to make her debut this winter, 





' 


she got as tanned as a Red Indian with 
thick cri p of fr ckles, and look at her 
hair. What am I going to do about it?” 
Such complaints are echoed all over 
the country by fond mothers whose daugh 
ters have impaired during the summer the 
soft smoothness of skin, and the glossy 
hair, which were a source of congratula- 
ion previously. Every woman who watch 
es herself carefully knows that in the au 
tumn, her brush and comb are filled with 
quantities of hair whenever she starts her 
morning and evening brushing. Often she 
thinks that some terrible affliction has 
gripped her, and that she is destined to 
lose all her crown of glory If the hair 
has been properly cared for in summer, ; 
however, the fall of hair in the autumn 
is moderate in quantity and perfectly na 
tural and normal But where hair has 
been allowed to get bleached and burned 
by the sun, where it has been subjected 
to all weathers, wet with salt water and 
not properly washed out afterwards, it 
takes months of work in the autumn to 
bring it back to good condition 7 
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Write today for our free book 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


tru ns 6 thers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It t w to keep the aby well a ir home rt iolin, Guit 
trong, also -, Cello Ba. —% rie ~ he - ht Sir 
Glascock’s Baby Walker es ae en es ae ae 
. a Your only expense is for sheet music and 
\ k t w ent I y averages li cents a week We have success 
rr over the world Our sons are simple and 
S27 Write for this free book today a eraphs and drawings make everytl ing pial 
‘ Brus. Mig. Co day for free booklet and free tuition offer 
>A , M Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave “Dept 09- 





| 
ar Mandolin, | 
ng. Begit 
Sol we y | 
postag and 
puy all | 
easy Phot 
1. Write to- | 
Internat _ 
New Yor 





Wear Your Heels Straight 


Heelstrates 





Satisfaction or money " 
back 25e. Agents Wanted. 


; h I t prices—s 
I 





LADY WANTED 


B. ASCHENBACH, 195 Elmwood Ave., E Orange, N.J ii ~ iree. Staudard eee Goods Co,, Desk 17-K, Binghamton, 8. ¥ 


oO! R entire country side 1s suffering 
. lust. ar hype ] | : : 


Irom dust, who arive in au 
tomobiles as well : ise who cannot es 
cape passing them on ‘the road, have a n 
tribulation and a new complaint. Noth 
ing is so bad for the hair as dust, and 
every year the scalp specialists tell me that 
the automobile business brings them in 
more trade. 

The necessity of cleaning the hair ts 
imperative for, unless the scalp is kept 
clean, the oily glands will either secrete 
too much oil, or dandruff will ensue 
Where there is much dandruff, the scalp 





should be care fully washed once a week at . 
\least, and massaged two or three times a f 
week with the folk wing mixture Re- i 


sorcin, half a dram; witch hazel, four 
ounces, and bay rum four ounces 
\n excellent old-t ] 
r of small onions, and putting them 
in a bottle filled with bay rum [f this 
Sa 


hair over the temples, where the hair ts 
beginning to recede, a condition which 1s 
most unbecoming 

Hair that has been burned from ex 
posure to the sun should be tre ited with 


cor nucd n fp 
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We are now giving more desirable and Remember, no money is required. All that 
more attractive premiums for less subscriptions than is necessary is a few minutes of your spare time 
ever before. spent in the very pleasant and easy work of getting 


subscriptions for McCall’s Magazine at only 50 cents 

On this page and the next two pages are each, including a free pattern. Renewals count the 

shown a few of McCall’s extraordinary new premium SMe as new subscriptions toward new premiums 

offers. We have made these offers so liberal that 

every woman and girl who reads McCall’s will make 

up her mind to earn several beautiful and useful 
premiums at once. 


By buying enormous quantities of premiums 
direct from manufacturers, we are able to get discounts 
that enable us to give you greater value for your 
efforts than any other magazine. Send for Complete 
List of Premiums free. 

Every McCall Premium is guaranteed to 





please you. This means that if a premium is not Start out today to get subscriptions among 
satisfactory to you In every way, you may return It your friends. Then mail to us the names and addresses 
at our expense and select another. Can you imagine of your subscribers, together with 50 cents for each 
any offer fairer than this ? subscription, and mention which premiums you desire. 
New Style Handbag Beautiful Butterfly Design Latest Style Mesh Coin Purse 
Given for only 5 McCall subscriptions Shirt Waist with Material Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 
for Working t 


Given for only 3 McCall subscriptions 

















; 
? 
Premium 997—These handsome (German 
Silver Mesh Purses are now very populat 
Premium 945 in the big cities. Have a double chain 
Premium 945— The very latest thing in 4 inches iy it the end of which is a 
stvlish bags. Has extra fine quality soft ring tor the finger. This evens — 
seal-grain leather with neat moire lining. If you w ant to be up-to-date sen¢ 
. , rearly s ycriptio SU ce 
, Size 8% bv 7 inches. Sent prepaid for uy 2 yearly sul pt ns at 5V cents 
ry only 5 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents Premium 993 each and get one of these pretty mesh 
y each. A card case is included. Premium 993 We will give the above purses free. 
exceptionally attractive design stamped 
| on two yards of 39-inch fine quality lawn, 
and also include 10 skeins of D. M. C. : 
Cash Prizes Cotton, all for only 3 yearly subscrip- You Will Want 
; as tions at 50 cents each. This is wonderful \ 1] Dy 
» given in i ; ; ; » earn many McCall Premium 
Soe on addition to premiums. value and to make it still more so, we ue ; ' cet ol 
Send for Cash Prize Circular. will include McCall Pattern No. 4405 aiter you once pet one, 
free. Be sure to mention size of pattern. 

















McCall’s Liberal Premium Offers Are For Every Reader — For You 


{Address all orders to The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, k City] 
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These New Offers Are Wonderful 


Three Extra Fine Handy Pins 


Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 


— m& Premium 982 
= 3 eS (hese beauti- 

a ful and artistic 
fancy pins, 
look like solid 
gold and are 
guaranteed to 
wear like solid 


~<> —<—™ 


a << =———. 7S . 
oe ESS 955 gold for five 
¥ 7 years. Ilhey 
Premium 982 are 12-karat 
gold-tilled and 
have an elegance and refinement that is 


exceptional. Would be cheap at $1.00, but 
we give the entire set free, prepaid for 
only 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c each. 


Ladies’ Sea Island Silk Dress 


Given for only 10 McCall subscriptions 
Premium 907—For either 

an atternoon dress or an 

evening costume, this 

sott and beautiful ma- 

ny terial will please any 
woman. This goods 

itself gracefully 
figure. Is 26 
wide, and sells 
for 39 cents 


oa lends 
to the 


. rs inches 
. \ 
th at 





stores 
a per yard. 
We will supply 9 
vards of this material 
in either pink, pale blue, 
r lavender, black ot 
white, for only 10 yearly 
subscriptions at 50cents 

each, or 4 subscriptions 

and $1.00 extra. We pay 

postage. Pattern 4813, 

shown here is included 

free. Mention size of 

pattern and also color of 

silk desired. To show 

the quality we will send 

a sample, postpaid, for 


Premium 907 a2 cent stamp. 


Amethyst and Egyptian Diamond Hat Pin 
Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 
Premium 973 
— This 
beautitul 
hat pin will 
appeal to 
women who 
like hat pins 
of medium 
size. The 
large Ame- 
thyst in the 
center sur- 
rounded by 
the brilliant 
imitation di- 
amondsgive 
a most pleasing effect. Sent prepaid, for 
only 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c each. 





Exquisite 442-Inch German 


Silver Mesh Bag 





Premium 978 


Premium 978—This Rich-looking Mesh Bag 
is made of genuine German silver, has 
neat kid-lining and a 12-inch chain, and 
is finished perfectly in every detail. The 
design shown on the frame is most at- 
tractive and is in very good taste. This 
handsome Mesh Bag, which is 4'% inches 
wide and 4% inches high, would cost at 
least $2.25 at any high-class jeweler, 
but we wish to place it in the hands 
of every reader and, therefore, will send 
it prepaid for only 6 yearly subscriptions 

at 50 cents each, or for 3 subscriptions 

and 50 cents extra. We guarantee that 
vou will be more than delighted when 
you receive this elegant present. 


Ladies’ Gold-Filled Neck Chain 
and Locket 


Given for only 4 McCall subscriptions 
a 














Premium 941 


Premium 941—This chain and locket is a 
high-grade piece of goods. The fact that 
we guarantee it to wear like solid gold 
for five years, shows its quality. This 
chain is 16 inches long and is gold sol- 
dered. Here is a lovely $1.50 chain and 
locket, which you can get free for only 
4 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Special—$1.50 Manicure Outfit 


Given for only 4 McCall subscriptions 





Premium 918 
Premium 918—This splendid Outfit contains 
a manicure scissors, cuticle knife, corn 
knife and bone stick. Fine quality of 
steel and handsome bone handles. Comes 
packed in an attractive leather case. 
[he outfit sent free, prepaid, for only 
4 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Egyptian Diamond Lavalliere 
Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 





Premium 972 — The 
pendant of this at- 
tractive Lavalliere 
is the same size as 
the illustration 
The chain is a fine 
quality of German 
silver fox-tail; suit- 
able for either girls 
or women. This 
$1.00 premium will 
be sent, prepaid, 
for only 2 yearly 
subscriptions at 50 
cents each, 

















Premium 972 


Magnificent French Ivory Comb, 
Brush and Mirror Set 


Given for only 10 McCall subscriptions 





Premium 959 

French Ivory is now wonder- 
fully popular. The reason for this is its 
rich and elegant appearance. The color, 
artistic finish and workmanship of the set 
we offer are all that can be desired. If 
you were to buy this set for $3.50 vou 
would consider yourself lucky. We send 
it to you free, prepaid, for only 10 yearly 
subscriptions, or 4 subscriptions and $1.00, 


Premium 959 


Why Not Earn One of These Premiums When It Is So Easy? 


{Address all orders to The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, New York City] 
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Don’t Miss 


Beautiful 45-Inch Luncheon Cloth 


Given for only 3 McCall eee 

















magnificent imi- 


This 
tation of the expensive Mexican drawn- 


Premium 938 is a 


Illustration shows only one cor- 
ner. If all the work on this rich-looking 
luncheon cloth were done by hand, it 
would be worth at least $25.00. The 
manufacturers have made this piece of 
imitation drawn-work look so much like 
the genuine hand-work, that it sure 
to please any woman who appreciates 
dainty and pretty things for her home. 
We offer this splendid premium for only 
3 yearly riptions at 50c each. 


work. 
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Magnificent Rope Portieres 
Given ‘es STITT 10 McCall subscriptions 
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Premium 994 
Premium 994—The modern, artistic door- 
draping, being most decorative and at 
bs the same time admitting both light and 
S air. Ihe pattern we offer made of 
3;-inch lustre velour cord, finished with 
t handsome tassels; has a very elaborate 
f over-draping at the top. Size 6x7% 
1 
1 





is 


feet. Your choice of emerald green or 
; red. Sent express collect for only 10 
” vearly subscriy at 50 cents each, or 
for 4 subscript and $1.00 extra. 
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These Big 


Sewing Combination Set 
Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 
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Ried eedicats 


— , 
ay 
Premium 987 
Premium 987—The ripping knife included in 
this splendid outfit is made of the finest 
Sheffield steel and, therefore, cuts the 
thread readily without tearing the goods, 
You can always be sure of a sharp knife, 
because the blades are detachable just 

like those of a safety razor. 

We include six extra blades with this 
outfit. It can also be used to advantage 
in cutting corns, callouses and wherever 
a keen sharp blade is required. The 
thread pick is used in removing basting 
thread, pulling the woof and warp in 
hemstitching. Price $1.00, but we send 
one complete set prepaid for only 2 yearly 

at 50 cents each. 


for 


subscriptions 





SPECIAL RULE 


On all Premiums send 20 cents instead 
of every subscription you are short. 














The Paris Pearl Bow Clasp and 
Maline Bow 
Given for only 2 McCall subscriptions 





Premium 996 
Premium 996—The latest smart adornment 
in neckwear. Gives a touch of daintiness 
and distinction that is fascinating. The 
front of the clasp has four rows of beauti- 
fully tinted French pearls. This serves 
an ornament and center of bow, whi 
a strong pin in the back pins the bow 
securely and quickly into place. With 
the Paris Clasp you can make a pretty 
bow in a few seconds from your own rib- 
bon without tying. This practical j 


as 


ie 


ana 
lovely clasp, together with either blue « 
white maline bow, sent prepaid for only 
2 ye ptions at 50 cents each, 


2 irly subs 


all or to The 


New Offers 


Four Exquisite Hand-Painted 
, Pillow Tops 


Given for only 2 McC all subscriptions 

















Premium 936—The illustration is too small 
to do justice to the four exquisite designs 
included in this offer. Neither does the 
picture give you any idea of the many 
beautiful color effects of these four rich 
looking pillow tops. Each is hand tinted 


on art drill cloth 22x 22 inches. All four 
of these attractive hand-tinted pillow tops 
sent prepaid, for only 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. 


Fine 3-Piece Egyptian Diamond 
Comb Set—Value $1.75 


Given for only 4 McCall subscriptions 


5 Os ee avy Dc. 











Premium 985—The neatness of the design 
and the brilliancy of the 56 imitation dia 
monds are beyond our powers of descriy 
tion. Each of these shining stones is 
hand set and fastened secur [his set 
of beautiful and stvlish ha ornaments 
sent prepaid for only 4 yearly s [ 
tions at 50 cents each. 


No Money Required for the Above—Only: a | Few Minutes Easy Work 
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For Infants 


This shirt 
It goes on like a jacket, 
skin. It is double-thick in front. 

No other type of shirt ever invented so 
meets baby’s needs. 

And nothing else made for infants’ wear is 
used so universally. Go see the reason— 
judge it for yourself. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 


label appears on the front of each garment. 


peal Shirts 


Mothers, Go See 
This Shirt 


See it at your store. 
A million infants put it on this morning. 
Mothers who know it never buy any other. 


has no buttons, no open laps. 


a shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshi 


and fits close to the 


Ze. ' 
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it imita- 
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Trademark 























Size for any age from birth Made in cotton, wool 
and \ \ yin merimo (hall wo : Als silk and 
woo Price run trom cents ut 
Sold by dry goods stor or sold direct where deal 
ers can't supply. Ask us for siotuven. alk es and prices. 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 2 N. Market Street, CHICAGO No Buttons No Trouble 
- (>4) Patent Nos. 528988—5 
= -—— 
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Don’t pare them. That just re- 
moves the top layer. It leaves the 
main part to grow. 

A slip of the blade 
may mean infection. 
Sometimes a dan- 
gerous infection. 

This form of 
home surgery should 
be ended forever. 

A few years ago a 
chemist invented the 
B & B wax —the 
heart of the Blue-jay 
plaster. 





hi 
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Sample Mailed Free. 


Don’t Doctor Corns 
With Steel 


Now you simply apply this plaster. 


It is done in 


stantly stops, 


gotten. 


a jiffy. The pain in- 
and the corn is for- 


This wonderful wax gently loosens 


the corn. In 


two daysthe whole corn, 


root and branch, comesout. No sore- 
ness, no discomfort. 


Please don 


’t doubt it. 


Fifty million corns have been re- 
moved inthis way. Millions of peo- 


ple know it. 


Just try it yourself, and 


never again will you let corns cause 


you pain, 


AKI A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
i B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 

D is rubber adnesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (149) 


dais & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
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{Renovating the Hair, Scalp and 























We Will Help Your Church Raise Money 


Have the Secretary of your Ladies’ Aid 
Society write us at once for particulars. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236 West 37th Street, NEW YORK 











Complexion 
(Continued from page 95) 


a good quality of oil or white vaseline 
The day before the hair is to be washed, 
a large amount of oil should be rubbed 
through it, both the scalp and the ends of 
the hair being treated in this way. Tie 
the head up in a piece of oil silk, or put 
on a bathing cap to protect the pillow at 
night. In the morning wash the hair out 
very thoroughly, and then brush it with a 
bit of pure olive oil 

While there is nothing so good for the 
hair as ventilation, and sunlight, the sun- 
shine process is often overdone, and 
that’s why so many girls appear with 
bleached looking locks after the summer 
holidays are over. There is nothing to 
do for this except to care for the hair by 
massaging the scalp, brushing the hair fre- 
quently, and waiting patiently until Na- 
ture restores the original color. The small 
tight-fitting hats which have been so pop- 
ular this summer, have been very bad for 
the hair, because most of them are lined 
with a material through which the air 
cannot pass. They bind the hair tightly and 
produce dandruff by overheating the scalp. 


2 
~ 


HE September girl is usually conscious 
that her arms need renovating, for, 

besides freckles and tan, a thick crop of 
down is likely to appear from constant 
exposure to sun, wind and weather. When 
this down is very light in color and not 
too thick, it should be left severely alone. 
If it is dark in color and plainly per- 
ceptible, and if the hairs are very fine, it 
can be bleached light, by a mixture of 
one-half peroxide and one-half ammonia. 
Get strong peroxide and tell your drug- 
gist vou want it fresh, as peroxide that 
has stood around for a long while, loses 
all its strength 

Where the hair on the arms is dark 
and coarse, get a small piece of pumice 
stone, soap the hair on the arms, and rub 
the pumice stone over it until you liter- 
ally wear it away. This treatment ap- 
plies only to the arm and not to the face 
It is perfectly harmless, and while, of 
course, the hair will grow out again, a 
few minutes devoted to the arms once or 
twice a week, ought to keep them look- 
ing white and free from hair \s for 
whitening the arm, the peroxide and am- 
monia ought to do this, and so will a 
lotion made of half an ounce of lactic acid 
half an ounce of glycerine and three 
ounces of rose water. This last can be 
used on the face, but peroxide and am- 
monia will generally irritate the skin of 
the face and should only be applied to 
very dark spots or freckles, and then 
only to the spot itself 

Glycerine and lemon juice half and 
half is a good bleach for the September 
complexion, and can be used without fear 

harming the most sensitive skin 

Get the open-air habit Keep your 
house at a moderate temperature, and ex- 
ercise to keep warm rather than turning 
on the radiator, or opening the register 
You will be surprised to see what a dif- 
ference it will make in your health, your 
looks and your disposition 

Ouestions will be answered. under di- 
rection of Miss Ayer if they are ad- 
dressed to Beauty and Hyatene’ Editor, 


’ 
McCaii’s Magazine, and a siamped, seif- 


addressed cnve lope ts enclosed. 
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Best in the Kitchen 





The Copper Water Heater should 
never be scoured with a scouring soap 
because copper is one of the softest 
metals and is easily seratched. 

A scratched surface catches dirt and 
refuses to take a bright polish. 

Bon Ami is the only mineral soap 
soft enough to be safely used on copper. 
It takes off the tarnish and leaves a clear 
sheen but it doesn’t leave a_ single 
scratch. 





he Refrigerator should never have 
its enamel surface cleaned with coarse, 
gritty soaps! Use Bon Ami. 

Bon Ami doesn’t injure the enamel 
and it leaves a brilliant white immacu- 
late surface. Nothing else will make 
enamel look so clean. 

Bon Ami is for all the smooth, shining 
surfaces in the kitchen, such as the nickel 
on the stove, the tiles, the tin. ware, 


| windows, faucets, etc. 


Use Bon Ami also for painted 
wood, mirrors, bath tubs, mar- 
ble aluminum ware, nickel 
plumbing, enamel beds, ete. 


Like the new-hatched chick, it 


‘*hasn't scratched yet!” 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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